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Oil Men Protest — Highway Fund Is Voted Sy Oil President Scores 


Tax On Surplus 


To Congressmen 


WASHINGTON, June 14.— 
The mail of senators and con- 
gressmen from many sections 
of the country is heavy with 


protests from small business- | 


men back home demanding that 
something be done at this ses- 
sion of Congress to provide 
some relief from the undistri- 
buted profits tax of the 1936 
revenue law. 


Their complaint is that this 
heavy tax on_ undistributed 
earnings of corporations—big 
and little—hits the small com- 
pany hardest because it bars 
paying off debts, prevents ex- 
pansion and modernization of 
facilities and makes it virtually 
impossible for these companies 
to lay aside any reserve funds 
for the next “rainy day.” 

Independent oil jobbers of 
South Carolina have journeyed 
to Washington to back up per- 
sonally their letters and tele- 


grams to their representatives | 
in Congress asking relief from) 


this “inequitable tax.” 


The White House maintains | 


its silenee on the possibility of 
amending this tax at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Last 
week newsmen questioned Pres- 
ident Roosevelt about it; but 
his answers were evasive, not 
committing him one way or an- 
other. 


But even if the administration 


itself takes no steps in this di-| 


rection, the White House’s 
silence may be interpreted on 
Capitol Hill as indicating that 
the President would not stand 
in the way if Congress, on its 
own initiative, decided to pro- 
vide some relief from _ this 
much-criticized tax. Once the 
ball is rolling it will gather mo- 
mentum. There is considerable 
sentiment in Congress—al- 
though unorganized at present 
—in favor of changing provi- 
sions of this tax. 

President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress to plug up certain 
alleged loopholes in the income 
tax law. Past performances in- 
dicate that once Congress starts 
tinkering with the tax law, 
anything can happen—for bet- 
ter. or for worse. 


| From General Revenue 


| LANSING, Mich., June 14.— 
The earmarking of $5,000,000 by 
the Michigan legislature from 
the current’ general revenue 
fund for highway improvement 
marks the first instance, Henry 
G. Hunt, secretary of the Mich- 
igan American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, believes, in 
which a state has arranged for 
a continuing appropriation from 
its general revenues for this 
purpose. 

The $5,000,000 bill was passed 
|by the house June 10 and had 
earlier been passed by the sen- 
ate. There is also a bill before 
the legislature to appropriate $2,- 
000,000 from the general revenue 
fund each year to go to the coun- 
ties, to be used exclusively in 
highway improvement and a bill 
for $600,000 for snow removal. 

The theory back of these ap- 
propriation bills is that a good 
|Share of the receipts from the 
state’s sales tax, which go into 
the general revenue fund, come 
from the sale of cars, tires, ac- 
cessories and so on and should 
go to keepirig up the roads. 

Total receipts from Michigan’s 
|gasoline tax and auto license fees 
go to the highway departments, 
there being no diversion to other 
agencies, according to Hunt. Net 
total receipts from the state mo- 
tor fuel tax in 1936 were $25,- 
739,000. 





Pennsylvania Investigation 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 12. 

Factors accounting for ap- 
proximately half of the retail 
price of gasoline are factors 
over which the oil companies 
have no _ influence whatever, 
J. Howard Pew, president of 
Sun Oil Co., told members of 
Pennsylvania’s legislative com- 
mission for investigating the oil 
industry, at its opening hear- 
ing here yesterday. 


Pew enumerated the _  ele- 
ments going into the retail 


price as (1) price at Atlantic 
Coast terminal, (2) freight, (3) 


refiner’s marketing costs, (4) 
retail dealer’s allowance, (5) 
state tax, and (6) federal tax, 
and added: 


“Of these cost items, the re- 
finer has no responsibility for 
freight, for the retail dealer’s 
allowance, or for the state and 
federal taxes. In short, approxi- 
mately half of the retail price 
depends on factors in regard to 
which the oil companies have 
10 influence whatever. 

17 Companies Represented 

Representatives of 17 oil com- 
panies appeared for the session, 
called by Judge Ralph H. Smith, 
chairman of the five-man com- 








| What’s Back of Oil Depletion 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, June 15. Is there 
any connection between the per- 
emptory demand of the solicitor 
of the Post Office Department, 
on the eve of last fall’s presi- 
dential election, for money from 
indicted oil men and oil com- 
panies and others and 
Is there any connection 
tween the severe scolding he 
gave the oil industry for not 
contributing and his reference 
to how a Democratic congress 
had continued the 27* per cent 
oil depletion law and his re- 
marks about the oil men “biting 
the hand that feeds them”, and 
| Is there any connection be- 


NI Dp 


be- 


Tirade, Oil Men Are Pondering 


tween all this and President 
toosevelt’s tirade against “per- 
haps the most glaring loophole 
in our present revenue law” the 
oil depletion allowance, as 
stated in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress June 1? 

These questions, and what fol- 
lows, are some of the thoughts 
in the back of the minds of 
some oil men and observers 
here, as gleaned from conversa- 
tions with them. 

Oil men also have in mind the 
indictment of four score oil men 
and a score of companies at 
Madison, Wis., last summer, an 
indictment they say is sur- 


(Continued on page 28) 





mission set up by the legisla- 


; ture, “to informally discuss the 


problems raised by the investi- 
gation.” 
Pew chief 


’ 


“witness”, blamed 
“punitive chain store legisla- 
tion,’ which he said forced the 
oil companies out of retailing, 
for a large part of the “chaos” 
which the commission ostensib- 
ly was appointed to investigate. 
He declared: 

“So long as the oil com- 
panies operated filling stations 
of their own and were a factor 
in retailing, their participation 
afforded an element of balance 
in the determination of the re- 
tailer’s “spread.” But since the 
oil companies have been forced 
out of retailing by punitive 
chain store legislation, this 
balancing factor has been lost. 

Chaos To Be Expected 

“This has resulted in thou- 
sands of dealers being thrown 
into the retailing department of 
the business. Is it not too much 
to expect that this impalance 
of an already sensitive struc- 
ture should produce anything 
but a condition of chaos in the 
first months of its operation. 
This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of so serious a change 
in the marketing mechanism.” 

Pew pointed out that, with 
these dealers “on their own,” 
many have felt able, because 
of large gallonage, large vol- 
ume of accessories, or other rea- 
sons, to give their customers a 
price lower than their competi- 
tors who maintained a 4-cent 
spread, which “is pretty gen- 
erally accepted as on the whole 
giving the retailer a fair return 


for his services and_ invest- 
ment.” 

The oil companies, he said, 
through their influence, when 


they were factors in retailing, 
“undoubtedly tended in some 
measure to maintain a spread 
at about this figure.” 

It is these inexperienced re- 
tailers, with their unstable and 
inexperienced price ranges, that 
have contributed to the wide 


variance of prices in Pennsyl- 

vania, Pew said, but added that 

“these conditions will inevitably 
(Continued on page 27) 
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|'that he was, during the time | or that he performed or author-| defendants (called the East 
Judge In Houston ‘covered by the indictment, ac-| ized the performance of any of|Texas buying program) in the 
| tively engaged in some degree|the acts in furtherance of the| East Texas field and_ cer- 
ee . 'in the management, direction! so-called conspiracy; the affirma- tain acts by some of the 
Rey erses Ruling _and control of the affairs of the| tive statement in the indictment, defendants in the Mid-Conti- 


| 


| Gulf companies in such division,| that the position of Carlisle in| nent field (called the Mid-Con- 


In Removal Case 


—— 


TULSA, June 12. — O. H. 
Carlisle, division sales manager 
at Houston for Gulf Oil Corp., 
lost the second round in his 
contest against removal to Mad- 
ison, Wis. to stand trial on the 
federal indictment which al-| 
leges conspiracy to violate the 
Sherman anti-trust act. 

He won the first round in 
April, when U. S. Commissioner | 
W. F. Carothers, Houston, | 
ruled that Carlisle was wrong- 
fully indicted and ordered his 
discharge. Government counsel | 
then requested Judge Thomas 
M. Kennerly, of the southern) 
federal district of Texas, for| 
hearing de novo and on May) 
14 the application for removal} 
was heard by Judge Kennerly. | 

In an opinion filed June 9, | 
Judge Kennerly reversed the 
commissioner and ordered Car- 
lisle committed to await re- 
moval to Madison for trial. Ap- 





MADISON, Wis., June 15.— | 
Federal Judge Patrick T. Stone | 
today changed the date for 
commencement of the oil con- 
spiracy trials from Sept. 27 to! 
Oct. 24. The change was made, 
Judge Stone said, to avoid a con- 
flict with the term of court | 
which he will commence at Su- 
perior, Wis., late in August. 





peal is being taken from this 
ruling and will be heard by the 
U. S. Circuit Court at New Or- 
leans. 

“The question for decision,” 
said Judge Kennerly, “is not 
whether defendant is or is not 
guilty as charged in the indict- 
ment. The indictment having 
been offered by the government, 
the question is does the evi- 
dence offered by the defendant 
require a finding that there is 
no substantial ground for bring- 
, ing him to trial on the indict- 
ment. If it does, he should be 
discharged. If it does not, he 
should be committed.” 

After quoting a part of the 
indictment showing the nature 
of the charge, Judge Kennerly 
said: 

Engaged in Management 


“The evidence shows defend- 
ant to be now, and to have been 
for about 33 years, associated 
with or employed by the Gulf 
Companies. Since 1932, he has 
been division sales manager of 
the Houston. . . division of the 
company, which division in- 
cludes the area described in the 
indictment as the East Texas 
field. It shows or tends to show’! 


| testimony of the other witnesses | 
/and of the 


including the East Texas flield.|the Gulf organization was un-! 

“On direct examination, de-| known to the grand jury; and) 
fendant’s answers (inadvertent-| the question of venue and juris- 
ly I am sure) leave the im-| diction. On the latter point the) 
pression that he was almost| court said: 
wholly without knowledge of| “The place of the formation) 
the conditions in the so-called | of the alleged conspiracy is not 
Mid-Western area as described| set forth in the indictment. The 
in the indictment, which, consid-| indictment alleges its formation 
ering his long connection with,| by all defendants, and certain 
and the nature of his connec-| acts by all defendants, in the, 
tion with, the oil industry, would| “Mid-Western area,” including 
be unusual. His cross-examina- | the Western District of Wiscon- 
tion, however, reveals general sin, certain acts by some of the 


tinent buying program). Then 
eertain oil journals and their 
owners are alleged to have com- 
mitted certain acts in an area 
including the Western District 
of Wisconsin, and the major oil 
company defendants (other than 
the Gulf and another) are al- 
leged to have committed certain 
acts in a certain area, including 
the Western District of Wiscon- 
sin. 

“I think there are sufficient 
allegations of venue .. .” 








familiarity with such conditions, 
and reveals knowledge that the 
spot market tank car prices of 
gasoline in that area was and 
is affected by the spot market 
prices of gasoline in other areas, 
including the East Texas field, 
ete.” ... N. P. N. News Bureau | 
WASHINGTON, June 15 
President Roosevelt today signed 
“So that the first really con-|the bill of Senator Tom Con-, 
troverted issue is whether de-| nally, Texas, to extend opera- 
fendant was a party to the al-|tion of the Connally “hot” oil 
leged conspiracy as quoted|law to June 30, 1939. 
above, and. had knowledge or| Presidential approval of the 


The Controverted Issue 





‘connection with its alleged for-| bill, finally passed last week, 


mation and workings. Defendant |came just in time to prevent au-| 
makes a positive statement that | tomatic expiration of the “hot” 
he was not. But this is only|il law, scheduled to lapse at 
defendant’s positive statement|™idnight, June 16. 
that he was not, against the| The bill to extend the law 
positive allegations or ‘prohibiting interstate shipment 


state- | ‘ qd d i iolati f 
ments in the indictment that|f Oi produced in violation of 
he was. An examination of the 


'state laws had a stormy passage | 
through Congress, although most) 
of the opposition developed from | 


€Vl but one group in the industry— 


documentary 


|dence adds little or nothing to 
|either side of this particular is- 


ae 
“. . . When the testimony of | 


| defendant, and that of the wit- 


nesses Gwyn, Slater and May, | 
on direct and cross-examination | 
(and particularly that of May 
on cross-examination), and the 
documentary evidence, particu- 
larly the telegram of June 28, 
1935, are considered, I do not 
think it can be said that it re- 
quires a finding that there was 
no such East Texas buying cam- 
paign. And that on the whole 
case, it must be said that the 
evidence does not require, when 
viewed in the light of the au- 
thorities, a finding that there 
is no substantial ground for 
bringing the defendant to trial 
on the indictment, leaving it for 
the court or a jury in the dis- 
trict where the indictment is 
pending to determine his guilt! 
or innocence, on which question 
I express no opinion.” | 


Other Points Discussed 


independent marketers. | 
Conference Report Accepted | 


Final passage last week came 
after conferees from House and 
Senate agreed to report back the 
bill providing for the extension 
only to 1939, instead of making 
the “hot” oil law permanent, as 


provided in the bill as originally 


introduced. The amendment 
limiting the extension to the two- 
year period was tacked on by 
the Cole subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

Senator Connally introduced 
his bill to make permanent the 
law bearing his name before the 
present session of Congress was 
more than two weeks old—on 
Jan. 13. It was referred to the 
Senate Finance Committee, and 
a subcommittee headed by Con- 
nally held hearings in February, 
reporting the bill out without 
amendment. It passed the Sen- 
ate March 29. 

An_ identical bill 


was intro-| 


|'duced in the House on March 5 


‘by Congressman Martin Dies, 


The court discussed briefly 
other controverted points. One 
was the contention that the in- 
dictment does not allege that) 
Carlisle, as an individual, en-| 
tered into the alleged conspiracy | 


Texas, and referred to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commiteee. A 
subcommittee headed by Con- 
gressman William P. Cole, 
Maryland, and made up of the 
members of the Cole subcom-, 


Roosevelt Signs The Two-Year 
Extension of the ‘Hot’ Oil Law 





mittee which investigated the pe- 
troleum industry several years 
ago, held hearings late in April 
on the identical bills. 

This committee, however, 
changed the “permanent” fea- 


‘ture of the extending legislation 


to limit the extension to June 
30, 1939. In this form it passed 
the House on June 3, and was 
sent back to the Senate for con- 
currence in the amendment. 

The Senate, on motion of Sen- 
ator Connally, disagreed with the 
limiting amendment, and ap- 
pointed conferees to meet with 
House conferees to reach some 
sort of agreement. 

Conferees agreed to accept the 
House version—extending the 
“hot” oil law for two years—al- 
though Senate conferees, head- 
ed by Connally, yielded only be- 
cause of the shortness of the 
time before the date for expira- 
tion of the law unless extended. 

In bringing back his report 
on the conference, Connally told 
the Senate: 


“Sit Down” Strike 

“The House conferees were 
firm in their opposition. The 
fact that the act expires on June 
15 makes it necessary to have it 
extended in order to prevent a 
lapse. Therefore, there was 
nothing for the Senate conferees 
to do but surrender, because the 
House went on a ‘sit-down’ 
strike.” 

Opposition to the bill, ex- 
pressed by independent market- 
ers at both House and Senate 
hearings, was based on their con- 
tention that the Connally “hot” 
oil law enables large companies 
to control crude supply. 

Members of the Cole subcom- 
mittee, in limiting the bill to 
two years, said that Texas’ con- 
servation law, which is the only 
one now operating under pro- 
tection of the “hot” oil law, ex- 
pires in that period, and that the 
interstate oil compacts, too, will 
expire in that period. 





= 
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signed a minority report in re-| 
|turning the resolution to the 
| floor, were augmented in their | 
contention that this continua-| 
tion of the “nuisance taxes,” 
like previous extensions, was a 
“breach of faith.” 
Congressman John D. Dingell, | 
Michigan Democrat, called the | 
N.P.N. News Bureau | taxes which the _ resolution | 
WASHINGTON, June 15. —/ seeks to continue “grossly un- | 


U. S. Senate Cuts 


‘Nuisance’ Taxes 





Extension Time 





American, 165 German, 41 Aus- 
trian, 71 Dutch, 33 Belgian, 34 
Polish, 15 Italian, seven Rus- 
| Sian and six Mexican. 

The committee in charge of 
the organization has divided up 
the agenda into nearly 30 sec- 
tions, dealing with technical and 

| engineering problems, the utili- 
zation of pipelines, new methods 


Proposes $5-Day, 
36 - Hour Week 
For Oil Industry 


By Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 15. — 


of boring, and improvements in 


The Senate Finance Committee fair,” and asked: 
today voted to extend the “nuis-| 


“Why in the world should two 


neg |of our great industries—the au- 
ance” taxes levied in the Reve- | . ; \ 
nue Act of 1932 only until June tomobile and the oil and refin- | 


: | ing industries, which are so de- 
30, 1938, instead of to June 30, | pendent upon the automobile in- 


1939, as provided in the “ex-| a : 

AR : | dustry for existence—be singled 
beng ee se ee by out to be taxed for practically 
These taxes include the fed-| meee oe vc Ars pee i 
d ‘ . | revenue in this bill for the year 

eral levies on gasoline and lubri- | : 
cating oils, the tax on transpor- | Sutiéinn ae pena ak 
tation of oil by pipeline, and the/ not a nuisance tax in this in- 
pros enfin ee = a stance; it is a downright dis- 
Pp on . |criminatory and burdensome! 


tires and tubes and numerous | ;,, amounting to $349,900,000.” 
other excise taxes. 
The committee was in session | Promise Recalled 

only about two hours before | Dingell recalled “very dis- 
reaching its decision to amend 'tinctly” talking over this tax 
the resolution. As introduced by | with members of the Ways and 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton,| Means committee in 1933, when | 
of the House Ways and Means! he said he was assured “that | 


Committee, and passed by the) the extension of two years at 


House, it would have extended | that time would be the finale so | 


the taxes for two years. |far as this method of taxation 
Unless extended, the taxes are was concerned. At the expira- 


scheduled to die on June 30 this | tion of that time we extended 
year. The resolution was re-| the tax for one year, and then 
ferred to the committee at yes-| extended it for another two 
terday’s Senate session and will| years. Now we are facing an 
be reported back to the Senate additional two-year extension.” 
with the amendment within a As a matter of fact, the oil 


few days. | industry’s share of the $502,000,- 
. 000 income estimated from 
Party Fight on Floor | these taxes is expected by the 

Opponents of continuation of| committee to be $237,300,000, 
the “nuisance” taxes—most of| and the automobile industry’s, 
them Republican members— | $112,600,000. 
staged an attack on the resolu- 
tion of the House floor last Fri- 
day, and mustered 93 “nay” 
votes on the final ballot. There 
were 230 “yeas”, and 109 mem-| 
bers not voting. 

Congressman John O’Connor, 
New York, however, was one of 
the Democratic members who 
opposed passage, contending 
that the taxes contained in the 
resolution are “unjust and in- 


quoted from the report of the 
Ways and Means committee on 


matically go out of operation on 
June 30, 1934, since they were 
emergency levies. 


“Positive Burden” 


tank steamers. 
| Special sections will also be 
| devoted to the requirements of 


Congressman Lyle H. Boren, 
Oklahoma, appearing before the 


joint congressional labor com- 
mittee holding hearings on the 
Black-Connery wage and hour 
bill, yesterday asked that a 36- 
our maximum week, with $5 


consumers, and a co-ordinating 
committee will martial the reso- 
lutions and counter-resolutions 
on subjects which are of close 
common interest to both pro- 


per day minimum wage, be im-| ducer and consumer. 
posed on the oil industry. | A number of interesting re- 
Boren, the first member of} Ports will be submitted to the 
Congress to appear before the) Congress on synthetic gasoline, 
committee, said the only effect|@S well as improved methods of 
of such a provision “would be| Tefining. An extended social 
to bring the chiseler and scalper | program has been prepared for 
into line. It would be the answer| the delegates. 
to the labor problem in the oil} The congress, in the main has 
industry, where three-quarters| been divided up into five princi- 
of the industry already is on a| pal sections—namely, (1) geol- 
36-hour week basis,” he stated.|°gy and boring, (2) physical 
The Oklahoman unsuccessfully chemistry and refining, (3) oil- 
sponsored an amendment to the| field material, construction work 
Connally “hot” oil law, at hear-| and refinery machinery, (4)) 


| ings before the House Interstate 
|Commerce committee in April, 
| which would have made a 36- 
hour week and $5 per day min- 
|imum wage a part of that law. 
| Unless the 36-hour week is 
|specified for the oil industry in 
‘the wage-hour bill, Boren as- 
|serted, competitive conditions 
would force the bulk of the in- 
dustry, now on a 36-hour week, 
to go back to 40 hours. 
| 


| At the same session, John D. 
| Battle, executive secretary of 


'empt the coa 
provisions o 


l industry from the 
f the bill on the 


these taxes in 1932, when they | ground it had earned special| 
were first levied, in which it | treatment through its voluntary 
was promised they would “auto-|establishment of short hours, | 


|high wages, and collective bar- 
| gaining. 


| technique of utilization of liquid 
| fuel, (5) economic and statis- 

| tical. These five sections are 
| being sub-divided into as many 


| other sections as advisable. 


Anti-Trust Law 


| 
| 


Change Proposed 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
| WASHINGTON, June 14.— 


Congressman Allen T. Tread-|the National Coal Assn., ap-) Amendments to the Clayton Act 
way, Massachusetts Republican, | pealed to the committee to ex-| 


,of 1914, anti-trust law, designed 


to prohibit single control of 
otherwise competitive corpora- 
tions are contained in identical 
bills introduced in both houses 
of Congress. 

| The bills, introduced by Sena- 
tor Guy M. Gillette atd Repre- 
sentative Edward C. Eicher, 
| both of Iowa, were referred to 


equitable.” 

“For instance,” O’Connor 
said, “the federal government, | 
without any justification what- 
ever, has invaded the gasoline 
tax field. That field should have 
been left entirely and exclusive- 
ly to the states. There is no 
justification whatsoever for that | 
particular tax.” 

Similar sentiments as to in- 
vasion of states rights was 
voiced by Congressman Harold 
Knutson, Minnesota Republican, 
and other members. 

Other members called atten- 
tion to the fact that no hearings 
were held before reporting the 
resolution out ef the Ways and 


Means Committee, inferring 


“railroading,” and Republican | 
members of the committee who 





World Congress 


Commenting on their appella- 
tion “nuisance taxes,” Con- 


gressman Dingell said: “These)} Qn Oil Convenes) The bills would prohibit ac 
may be nuisance taxes insofar | quisition of control of a corpo- 
as they are applicable to the ‘ration where the “effect” would 


chewer of gum or the user of| LONDON, June 5.—The sec- | pe to lessen competition as well 
cosmetics (also taxed under the 


: end World Congress of the pe- | as hibiting control of a cor- 
excise taxes), but they are a 8 pe- | as prohibiting 


+43 i i is | poration by its competitor. 
positive burden upon the user of | ‘Tleum industry opens in Paris | poration by pe 
an automobile. An automobile |June 14 and will last through- Holding Companies 
| . . | 
is not a luxury, it is an absolute | out the week. President Lebrum | The same prohibitions would 
necessity, and it is high time/|will attend the opening cere- |), : 7 
.,| be effective with regard to a 
that we struck down any fur- | mony, and on June 15 there will | “holdi orporation” acquiring 
ther attempt to cripple these|be a banquet to 1000 persons | "8 COlP — 
t ind ee ee - tan olt-te-4 | two or more other corporations, 
a denmatagie | Tepresen Ing ali the important | gither where the two are in 
An appeal was made for a | interests in the world’s oil busi- | competition or where the effect 
“more inteligent” tax program, | N€SS. 
as was promised by the Ways | 


; : | would be to substantially lessen 
Delegations from 30 different 'competition. No provision is 
and Means committee last year, 


nations have intimated their in- | made in the bill for dissolution 


| the Senate and House judiciary 
| committees. 





according to Congressman J. tention to take part in the pro- | of existing corporate set-ups 


|} such as it would prohibit estab- 
lishing. 


William Ditter, 
Republican. 


Pennsylvania ceedings. Among these are 75 
British representatives, 30 North 
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Tank Wagon Cut 
To Avoid Crude 
Raise, Is Belief | 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, June 12.— That the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana re- 
duced gasoline prices in its ter- 
ritory in order to avert a raise 
in crude oil prices is asserted 
in a statement issued here June 
11 by Charles F. Roeser, presi- | 
dent of the Independent Petro- 


leum Assn. of America, a na- 
tion-wide organization of pro- 
ducers. 


Pointing out that the Indiana 
Standard buys more crude than 
it produces, the statement says 
this company is_ particularly 
benefited by low prices for crude 
oil. The statement calls the price 
reduction on June 9, which was 
of one-half to one cent, virtual- 
ly throughout the 10 states in 
which the company markets, 
“damaging to the industry and 
unfair to the smaller producer 
and refiner who have been co- 
operating under conservation 
laws in an effort toward sta- 
bilization.” The statement in 
full reads: 

“T believe that the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, in reducing 
gasoline prices, has precluded 
the possibility of the expected 
increase in the crude price 
structure; in fact, present prices 
of gasoline do not justify pres- 
ent prices of crude. This re- 
duction in the price of gasoline 
comes in the face of the fact 
that there is now only 90 days’ 
supply of crude in storage, com- 
pared with 100 days’ supply a 
year ago, and gasoline stocks 
amount to 48 days’ supply com- 
pared with 49 days’ supply last 
year, while consumption is on 
the increase. It also comes in 
the face of increasing costs for 
supplies, wages and taxes. 


Higher Prices Justified 


“Very few companies and in-| 
dividuals are earning what they) 
should out of their oil produc- 
tion. The statistical position of 
the industry, increased consump- 
tion and reduced allowables cer- 
tainly justify higher levels in 
both crude and refined prices to 
absorb capital expenditures, 
maintaining the industry, in- 
creased wages and taxes which 
are being paid. I can find no 
good reason for the Standard 
of Indiana’s action in decreasing 
gasoline prices this week. It is 
damaging to the industry and 
unfair to the smaller producer 
and refiner who have been co- 
operating under’ conservation 
laws in an effort towards sta- 
bilization. So far the public is 
not getting any benefit from’ 


‘diana buys much more crude 


|this reduced price, for I find no} 
|instance where the dealers have | 


reduced their price to the con-| 


‘sumer. It is difficult to. escape | 
|the conclusion that the cut was} 


made in order to avoid a justi-| 
fied raise in crude prices. 
“The Standard Oil Co. of In. | 


than it produces. That compary 
therefore is particularly bene- 
fited by low prices for crude 
oil. The price leadership of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
must necessarily be followed by 
its competitors because of its| 
large volume of sales in its ter- 
ritory. Of course, any one can 
cut prices, but what the industry 
needs is a fair leadership which 
will help maintain prices which 
are fair to all who are con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, 
with the industry, such as labor, 
the consuming public and those 
who have their money invested 
in the oil business. Certainly of 
first importance is a fair price 
for crude, making it possible 
to maintain the industry and 
meet the advanced costs of in- 
creased payrolls and taxes. 


“A fair price for crude is the 
greatest element in stabilization, 
making it impossible for price 
cutters to undermine our gaso- 
line market. Many are now ad- 


vocating there should be a 
legalized regulatory body to en- 
force fair trade practices in 


the interest of the public and 
the industry and to prevent 
such illogical and unjustified 
price changes as is practiced by 
the leadership the industry now | 


| 


} 


Gulf Export Co. Formed 


HOUSTON, June 11.—A con- 
solidation of Benjamin & Co. 
and Rothermel, Josky & Co. 
here, has resulted in the forma- 
tion of Gulf Petroleum Exports, 
Inc., to engage in the marketing 
and sale for export of Texas and 
Louisiana Gulf Coastal crudes 
and refined products. 


;must follow.” 


Walter Josky is president of 
the new company. Park Ben- 
jamin, 2nd, is vice-president and 
and treasurer, headquarters are 
at 1510 Esperson Bldg. 


Oil and Gas Lease Sale 


| industry’s 


Thru June 9 
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Dealers Helped, Refiners Hit 


Tank Wagon Cut 


By L. D. MeGUAN guarantee of 2 cents under nor- 


CHICAGO, June 12.—A book 
could be written about the oil 
industry’s reaction to the June 


'9 reduction of 0.5 to 1 cent in 
| gasoline tank wagon prices and 


prices to dealers by Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana throughout 
its territory. 

The announcement issued by 
the company came as a com- 
plete surprise, being preceded 
only by vague rumors earlier in 
the day. It read: 

“Effective Wednesday, June 9, 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana will | 
reduce normal tank-wagon mar-| 


kets and prices to dealers on all 
grades of gasoline one-half cent 
a gallon in Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, the Dakotas and 
upper Michigan. 

“There will be a further re- 
duction of one-half cent in the 


| normal price of third grade gas- | 
oline to dealers, giving them a 


total reduction of one cent on 
that grade. In lower Michigan 
the only reduction will be that 
of one-half cent a gallon in the 
price of third grade to dealers. 

“Where prices are already be- 
low normal by the amount of 
the contemplated reduction, or 
more, no change will be made. 

“The reduction in prices is 
to meet competitive conditions”. 


To Meet Competition 


To say that the industry was ° 


unsettled by these four short 
paragraphs is to put it mildly. 
The change was so unexpected, 
especially when considered in 
the light of the current statis- 
tical position of gasoline, that 
executives of other oil com- 
panies had little to say at the 
time. 

While blame for the reduction 
was placed at the door of that 
illusive cause of most of the 
troubles, “competi- 
tion”, refinery executives and 
jobbers here were at a loss to 
understand the “reason for the 
cut”, as they expressed it. 


Three Effects 
The immediate effects of the 


| June 9 reduction by the Indiana 


|Standard company were three- 


WASHINGTON, June 14. 
The register of the General) 
Land office at Las Cruces, 
N. M., will conduct a sale in his 
office on June 25 to the quali- 
fied bidder on the highest bonus 
of an oil and gas lease embrac- 
ing 160 acres in the Jackson oil 
and gas field in New Mexico, 
U. S. Department of Interior an- 
nounced. Minimum acceptable 


bid has been fixed at $25 per 
acre. . 


fold. 
First, it decreased by 0.5 cent 
per gallon the netback to re- 


finers on gasoline supplied to) 


marginal contract jobbers. 

Second, it increased the gross 
margin to jobbers to 4 cents 
per gallon.- 

Third, it placed the contract 
price for gasoline 0.5 cent be- 
low the open market. 

The majority of refiners’ sup- 
ply contracts carry a marginal 


| pecting higher 


mal prices to dealers, or a total 
spread of 6 cents for jobber and 
dealer, against 5.50 cents for- 
merly — the extra 0.5 cent com- 
ing out of the pocket of the re- 
finer. 

The 0.5 cent reduction in re- 
finery netback came at a time 
when the industry had been ex- 
pecting an advance in crude oil 
prices. Also, refiners and the oil 
trade generally had been ex- 
wholesale and 
| retail prices. 

Long Dealer Margin 


In the face of many leaders 
of the industry decrying long 
‘dealer margins and spotty re- 
| tail conditions due to rebating 
,and price cutting, the actual ef- 
|fect of the reduction in tank 
wagon markets was to increase 
| dealers’ gross margin to 4 cents 
'a gallon on regular and pre- 
mium. Dealers outside the 
metropolitan area of Chicago 
where the normal margin had 
been 4 cents — had been operat- 
ing on a gross of 3.5 cents. How- 
ever, in some instances dealers 
had benefited by two previous 
0.3-cent reductions in price and 
had increased local margins to 
4.1 cents. If they do not pass 
on the June 9 reduction to the 
consumer, their net margin will 
run as high as 4.6 cents in some 
sections of the territory — 5 
and 5.1 cents in Chicago. 

With the contract price for 
gasoline nearly 0.5 cent lower 
than open market quotations, re- 
finers who move their produc- 
tion in the spot market, as well 
as resellers who sell only to 
open market buyers, face the 
possible loss of their markets 
unless tank car market prices 
| recede proportionately. 

Many traders feared that open 
market buyers could and would 
buy more advantageously by 
tank wagon from jobbers with 
marginal contracts, since prices 
to contract jobbers are lower 
than in the open market. This 
'situation is not without prece- 
dent, a similar condition was 
/apparent some time ago when 
the contract price dropped be- 
low open market quotations. 

Conditions, therefore, present 
a paradoxical picture, with the 
balance of power now centered 
in crude, 

Refiners purchasing all or 
‘most of their crude supply and 
shipping in tank car are having 
to meet lower prices from job- 
| bers, and at the same time they 
are faced with a cost of raw 
material which makes realiza- 
tion from the finished product 
a net loss on each gallon of gas- 
oline, they claim. 


a 


—_——_—— 
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Charge Account 
Customer Policy 


Set by Standard 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, June 14. — A 
question of whether gasoline 


would be retailed to charge cus- 
tomers at the dealer’s price or 
the company’s price was evi- 
dently settled today, when deal- 
ers had acknowledged a letter 
detailing the policy on charge ac- 
counts of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio. 


“If the dealer honors a cour- 


tesy card ‘(charge account),” 
A. A. Stambaugh, sales man- 


ager of Standard of Ohio, said, 
“and asks us to buy the account 
(assigns it to us), we have a 
right to stipulate at what price 
we will buy that account. 

“We take the risk of not col- 
lecting the money. If the dealer 
wishes to carry account on his 
own books, he can charge any 
price he likes.” 

A differential between the 
price at Sohio stations operated 
by independent dealers and les- 
sees and the price at company 
operated stations gave rise to 
the charge account problem. 


Same Brand at 2 Prices 


The independents and the les- 
sees in greater Cleveland three 
weeks ago raised their price on 
regular gasoline to 19.5 cents to 
allow themselves a_ four-cent 
margin, while company stations 
continued to post 19 cents. Cour- 
tesy card customers, as well as 
others, found themselves pay- 
ing two prices for the same 
gasoline. 

Lessees and independents, by 
virtue of their independent 
Status from the supplying com- 
pany, made out charge account 
Slips at 19.5 cents. These were 
presented to tank truck drivers 
for credit on the dealers’ tank 
wagon bill. 

Standard of Ohio instructed 
drivers not to accept the slips 
at any price but 19 cents, of- 
ficials said, since it was buying 
the account from the dealer. 
Youngstown dealers, where a 
Similar differential exists, were 
reported by the Pump Handle, 
official paper of the independ- 
ents, as making out the slips for 


more gasoline than was actual-| j 


ly sold, with the connivance of 
the customer. 

Dealers said the effect of the 
company policy was to give 
their charge customers gasoline 
at one-half cent less than price 
to cash customers. One also ex- 
pressed fear that his charge cus- 
tomers would broadcast the 
price at which they were ob- 
taining gasoline, with resulting 
complaints from cash customers. 


Leaded Gasoline Gains 
In 3- Year Period 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, June 14.—A 


steady rise in the percentage of 
leaded antiknock gasoline used 
by American motorists, at the 
expense of unleaded regular and 
third grade fuels, is reported by 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. as a result 
of a nationwide survey. A par- 
allel trend in compression ratios 
of automobile engines is noted. 

Sales of gasolines with anti- 
knock ratings above 76 climbed 
from 558,900,000 gallons in 1934 
to 622,700,000 gallons in 1935 
and to 783,300,000 gallons in 
1936. Engine compression ratio 
averages for the same years 
were 5.72, 5.99, and 6.19 re- 
spectively, it is indicated. 

Leaded regular gasoline, rated 
at 70 octane number, increased 
in gallonage from 10,139,600,000 
to 12,580,500,000 in the same 
three-year period, while total 
consumption of unleaded fuel of 
both the regular and the third 
grades declined 4%. 


Quota Discussed 
For Wilmington 


N. P.N. News Bureau 


LOS ANGELES, June 11. 
Independent producers in the 
Wilmington townlot oil field 


this week attended a series of 
meetings to face the problems of 
too much oil for which there 
is no market; lack of a posted 
price, and lack of transportation 

except by truck. A list of 
recent and prospective oil well 
completions further complicated 
the situation. 

As of June 1, some 110 wells 
had been completed, with a com- 
bined potential production of 
66,000 barrels. By June 8, 
another 15 wells were bought 
in for a potential of about 8800 
barrels daily and some _ pro- 
ducers said that the potential 
would exceed 100,000 barrels a 
day within the next 60 days. 


Railway Holdings 
The situation was eased some- 


what when Union Pacific Rail- | 


road Co.’s oil operating division 
and General Petroleum Corp. ef- 
fected. arrangements for limit- 
ing output from acreage hold- 
ings in the southern section of 
the field. 

However, this controlled area 
is not a factor in the curtailment 
problems facing the Wilming- 
ton townlot field. The crux is 
in the hands of the operators 
in the townlot portion of the 
field along the northern flank. 
For the first 10 days of June 
the field produced an average 
of 43,758 barrels daily, of which 
25,259 barrels was produced by 


the townlot operators. 

In the quota of 603,900 bar- 
rels set by the Central Com- 
mittee of California oil pro- 
ducers for June, Wilmington 
was given an allowable of 19,- 
010 barrels daily, which means 
that this field is currently re- 
sponsible for nearly 25,000 bar- 
rels a day of the state’s over- 
production. Total output for the 
state on June 10 was 663,461 
barrels, or 60,000 barrels in ex- 
cess. 

The large number of new com- 
pletions at Wilmington has 
severely taxed the curtailment 
program since the quota reserve 
for assignment to new wells is 
not sufficient to provide for this 
flood of oil. To increase the 
quota reservation would mean 
further reductions in the quotas 
of other fields in the state, 
many of which are already com- 
plaining of the curtailment load 
they carry. 

Pipeline, Posted Price 

Overproduction at this new- 
est Los Angeles Basin field is 
held responsible for the failure 


of purchasing companies to put | 
|a pipeline into the area and to 


post a price. At the recent 
gatherings a tentative produc- 
tion arrangement was discussed 
for the field which would es- 
tablish a quota of 24,000 barrels 
daily. A _ special committee, 
which had been appointed by 
producers to work out an ac- 
ceptable plan for curtailment of 
the field, estimated the potential 
production was 66,000 barrels, 
but that the normal producing 
capacity was 48,000 barrels. 

The 24,000-barrel quota, 
this basis, 
cent curtailment of the produc- 
tive capacity. The committee 
recommended that no well in the 
field should be allowed a pro- 
duction in excess of 400 barrels 
daily and that the minimum 


on 


| pany 


would mean 50 per | 


limit should be 50 barrels a day, | 


but that between 100 and 800 
barrels of productive capacity 
per day the 50 per cent factor 
would apply. No action was 
taken. 

Lack of storage or a market 
will force curtailment, it was 
said. Current price for the oil 


in this field is 60 cents a barrel, | 


with some production available 
at a lower meee 


Broadcast Yale Games 


Sustain Dealer 


In Bringing Suit 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, June 12 
Efforts to test application of 
California’s fair trade act in the 
marketing of petroleum pred- 
ucts took another step forward 
last week, when a Los Angeles 
superior a de- 
murrer entered by defense coun- 
sel for 


court denied 


a service station opera- 


tor accused of violating the 


statute. 


The defendant in this case is 
a reseller in Ocean Park, who is 
charged with selling Richfield 
Oil Corp.’s “Q” gasoline—Hi Oc- 
tane brand—at less than the re- 
tail price designated by the com- 
in its dealer commission 
contracts. 

Richfield is not involved in the 
action. The complaint was 
filed by another dealer handling 
the company’s products and 
sponsored by the Retail Petro- 
leum Dealers Assn. on the basis 
that price cutting by the defend- 
ant was damaging to the busi- 
ness of ethical distributors and 
therefore actionable under pro- 
visions of the fair trade act. 


The court took under consid- 
eration for several days the de- 
fense plea that the manufactur- 
er, or owner of the trade-mark 

Lichfield in this case—was the 
only party entitled to bring the 
action. 

In denying this plea, the court 
upheld the argument of J. H. 
Dasteel, counsel for the retail 
dealers’ association, to the effect 
that one section of the Cali- 
fornia act provides that a viola- 
tion of its provision is unfair 
competition and is actionable at 
the suit of any person damaged 
thereby. 04 | 

The ruling is important in 
that, for the first time, the right 
is established for any independ- 
ent dealer, handling a branded 
gasoline on which the retail 
price has been set by the man- 
ufacturer, to bring suit in his 
own name as a means of pro- 


'tecting his business and margin 


NEW YORK, June 14.—Radio | 


broadcasting rights for home 
games of the Yale football team 
this fall have been purchased by 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., it an- 
nounced today. Last fall was 
the first time Yale had permitted 
commercially sponsored broad- 
casts of its games. The broad- 
casts will go over the Yankee 
network in New England and 
through station WMCA in New 
York City. Station W-1-XAI 
also will broadcast the games 
via short wave from Boston. 


of profit 
artists. 


The defendants have ten days 
in which to answer charges con- 
tained in the complaint. This 
means that by June 20th a trial 
date will be set and this test 
case will be fully launched for 
its travels through the courts. 
Some observers predict the 
course will be short and easy 
and that California will end up 
with an effective means of pre- 
venting under-canopy cutting 


against cut price 


and other unstabilizing market: 
ing practices in the petroleum 
‘industry. . 
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A New ‘“‘Racket’’ Comes 
To The Oil Industry 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


Oil marketing seems at last to have started under gov- 
ernment control. 


The start appears only to be good business and a plain 
common sense admonition to which no one should object, 
any more than they should object to the law against murder. 

But where will it end? 


While the state forbids murder we have not yet suffered 
legislation appointing a policeman for each one of us to keep 
us from committing that crime though it is still committed. 
This oversight is probably because that would be too great an 
intrusion of our “rights” as citizens but, more particularly, 
because there is no “other fellow” to assess the great cost 
on. 

But when government undertakes to specify what business 
should and should not do in these days of assessing costs on 
business, that may be an entirely different story from for- 
bidding murder? 

Our office holders, as has been demonstrated many, many 
times, just dote on regulating business especially so long as 
business can be made to pay for the cost of the regulation 
and so long as it calls for an army of regulators. 


In Pennsylvania and Iowa today we have new laws 
requiring among other things, the posting of the price at the 
pump at which gasoline is to be sold. Such a law is also 
being considered by the Illinois state legislature. In addition 
to selling only at the posted price, the Pennsylvania law for- 
bids selling gasoline except when one has obtained a license 
from the state. Also one is forbidden to give away premiums. 


The oil industry, through associations and their committees, 
through the recent code and through these editorial columns 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, has long been urged to 
adopt the posting of the actual sales price and to refuse to 
sell at any other than such posted price. NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws and a few far seeing refiners for years have urged such 
practice in regard to the tank car market. There has never 
been objection seriously raised to the recommendation. 


However, posting one’s price and sticking to it as a matter 
of good business, and doing it under threat of government 
depriving you of your right to do business, are two entirely 


different things. The latter puts government—of the states 
in this case—into the oil business. The first keeps government 
out. 

The catch in this mandatory price posting is in the en- 
forcement of it by government. If the law is not or cannot 
be enforced it is useless. The public—our gasoline customers— 
certainly are not going to look upon a dealer’s failing to stick 
by the price-posting law as a very serious offense. In fact, 
the customer is quite likely to be entirely willing to co-operate 
with a gasoline vendor in violating the law. The public will 
see in a violation of that law a cheaper price which is a benefit 
to itself and it—the public—never will be able to see any 
long-time benefit from the argument that what helps to keep 
an industry free of cut prices is good for. the whole United 
States. That is too far away with the rainbows. 


The law on price posting is quite likely soon to go the 
way of our late liquor prohibition law, which was respected 
by the majority only in its violation. Certainly there were 
plenty of moral and physical reasons in the prohibition law 
that warranted public and individual support for it. But 
those reasons are entirely lacking in support of any gasoline 
price posting law. | 

How is the price posting law going to be enforced? 

The police department, or maybe the sheriff’s office, you 
say? 

If you believe that you do not know police officers or 
sheriff’s deputies. Perhaps for a short while police may con- 
cern themselves with whether Tony is sticking to the price 
posted on his pump but it is a cinch the “cop on the beat” 
is not going to put in much of his time hidding around Tony’s 
place to get the evidence, or accost his own good friends who 
derive benefit from the evidence. Besides taking Tony into 
court with “evidence” of price cutting is going to be a lot 
different than hoisting Tony, drunk, into a patrol wagon and 
exhibiting him as evidence of intoxication. The intoxication 
charge is disposed of in a couple of minutes by the court 
and there is little back fire because there is Tony still drunk 
before “his honor.’”’ The cop is out and back home and in 
bed to make up for lost sleep in no time. 

But bringing in Tony as a price cutter is going to be 
something different. A warrant will have to be sworn out 
after the “evidence” has been presented to the police prosecu- 
tor, and maybe he will not be greatly impressed, so the law 
enforcing cop will have to go forth again for more “evidence.” 
Then, when Tony’s day in court comes, he will have a 
lawyer present who may point to alleged “contracts” and 
“agreements” and a lot of other reasons why Tony was en- 
titled to seemingly ‘“‘cut’”’ the posted price. 


And any way what of it? Tony was only trying to help 
out a poor friend and he won’t do it again. Is the judge going 
to send Tony to jail for a year or soak him a $5000 fine as 
one state says? No, Tony will be forgiven and the judge may 
stop by Tony’s station to make sure that Tony has not back- 
slid and, incidentally to get a sample of that good gasoline 
of Tony’s, for which he probably will not be asked to pay 
in hard money. 


There isn’t going to be any more public indignation about 
Tony selling gasoline at a cut price than there was at his 
selling bootleg liquor, providing of course the gasoline is no 
worse than the liquor was. 

Well, then, you may say, the price cutter’s competitors 
will enforce the law. To which we ask, have you ever sworn 
to an affidavit upon which a warrant for a person’s arrest 
has been issued? Do you realize how many times cases have 
not been made by the plaintiff and what happens to that 
unfortunate person if the ex-defendant thinks to bring suit 
for false arrest? Well it happens many times and if you have 
a good lawyer it is safe to say he will never let you sign 
such an affidavit no matter how much Tony may cut the 
price against you. 

There are two types of persons who will be very much 
interested in your troubles with the violator of the price 
cutting laws, however, and undoubtedly they will both come 
quickly to your assistance—for a price. 

The first are the racketeer type which seems to be edging 
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into the marketing of petroleum products in some parts. These 
individuals have been “wrecking” pumps and “lining up” 
dealers with black eyes and bruised heads, for some years 
now—all to the end that their “association” may have a 
“100% membership” or the “union” be a “good influence.” 
The price posting laws will be of great help to the racketeers 
in thé cities and more thickly populated areas, especially where 
there is a large percentage of foreign born such as one finds 
in Pennsylvania for instance. But out in the rest of America 
if the racketeer bothers much, he probably will find a good 
Winchester rifle such as the writer, when hunting the toilet, 
saw in an Illinois station not long ago. That rifle spoke words 
of the purposes of that station owner, without its ever being 
taken from its closet. 

The next class who will gladly come to the rescue of the 
disturbed oil man and aid him in maintaining the price post- 
ing law, is the political office holder. He will do the job and 
gladly, provided, of course, that the fees per station are high 
enough, or the special tax which probably will be levied on 
gasoline, is big enough to bring in sufficient salary for an 
“inspector,” say to every 250 or so stations. There will un- 
doubtedly be a lot of “gathering of evidence” by such “in- 
spectors’” but, after the necessary $5 or $10 bill has been 
placed where it will do the most good, or a few gallons of 
gasoline distributed to the “inspector” and his family, not 
very much of that “evidence” will ever get to court. 


Most oil men of today seem to have forgotten all about 
the beginnings of the old “oil inspection’? days of kerosine 
and then gasoline. They even seem to have forgotten about 
the early days, not many years ago, of the start of the gaso- 
line tax. Back 15 and 20 and more years ago to be the 
chief oil inspector of a big kerosine consuming state was to 
draw down some $50,000 to $75,000 or more a year. How much 
the “inspector” kept of this was a question. Ohio’s tax be- 
came so lucrative that the job was split and two chief “in- 
spectors” pocketed some $25,000 to $30,000 and more a year 
each. Up in Chicago, until not many years ago, we believe, 
there was a Cook County “inspector” who picked up a reported 
$50,000 or more a year. 

These “inspectors” and their scores and even hundreds 
of deputies, were supposed to see that no volatile kerosine 
was sold. The “inspection” in those days was a joke. An 
oil man could get anything passed for a few kind words, a 
vote or a few dollars. Generally the “inspector” didn’t care 
what was passed so long as he got his fee. The kerosine 
was safe anyway. As the consumption of kerosine declined 
these “inspectors” sought to include gasoline in their “tests.” 
Some times they would even drop a hydrometer into the 
gasoline. 

By hard work the oil industry cleaned this racket up 
until today such inspections as we have are at least well 
intentioned and honestly administered, even if the laws them- 
selves are a bit cockeyed. 

Next the industry suffered all the crookedness in the 
non-enforcement of the new gasolige taxes. Most of our 
readers easily can recall the wholesale downright crookedness 
that tainted their early administration. Criminal trials are 
still going on in Tennessee, where a gang even elected their 
own public officials to better beat the gasoline tax. With 
all due respect to our political friends it is taking quite a 
great deal of oil industry money and the full time of many 
paid men and the time of many thousands of public spirited 
oil men on the country’s American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittees to keep the gasoline taxes fairly well collected. 

Now, despite all this experience with the political office- 
holders and regardless of there being some ten million men— 
so says the Roosevelt administration—‘‘unemployed” and 
anxious to get on an easy payroll, some people in the oil 
industry are asking these laws for price posting. 

There are only two classes of people who are going to 
be benefited by these laws, we believe. They are the racketeers 
and the political job holders who will come around and “in- 
spect”’ the prices and “test’’ the station attendants for their 
“honesty.” 

Nothing else will be accomplished but the public and the 
industry will pay well for it all. 
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'E. Texas “Hot” Oil Rumor Dies 
When Connally Law Is Extended 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
TULSA, June 14 

This has been a week where- 
in rumor ran riot. We began in 
a small way, with an ant-hill, 
puffed it up into Pelion and then 
piled Ossa on top of it. The 
whole thing stood as high as 
Pike’s Peak but glaciation had 


|set in and the mass was soon 


| looked 
| would fuss 


to be back to ant-hill propor- 
tions as the week ended. 

It all had to do with the Con- 
nally law and.East Texas. It 
as though Congress 
around about its 


extension too long and _ that 


{June 16 would arrive with no 
| statute in effect — the 1935 law 


carried that expiration date. 
With no federal authority on 
the job to prevent it, vast quan- 
tity of “hot” oil would move 


jinto the channels, arteries and 


\that the state has impounded 


semi-circular canals of inter- 
state commerce, was the rumor. 

The movement would amount 
to millions of barrels — maybe 


understand correctly what the 
operators have told us, there is 
no desire to produce at a greater 
rate than that which has pre: 
vailed for many months. The 
field is in good shape and most 
of the wells flow their oil be. . 
cause of the slow rate of pro- 
duction per well. So long as 
they take 20 to 23 barrels daily 
from a well it will flow. To 
increase this materially would 
cause a rapid reduction in bot- 
tom hole pressure and hasten 
water encroachment. That isn’t 
guesswork. Records of the Tex. 
as Railroad Commission hears 
ings are filled with the testi-« 
mony of experts on this point, 
backed by data on field tests, 


“Frozen Hot” Oil 


So, eliminating ‘the possi- 
bility of substantial overpro. 
duction, there remains the im« 
pounded oil in the field, para. 
doxically known as “frozen hot” 
oil. This material has been in 


billions. All of that “hot” oij the field for varying periods but 


in East Texas would be moved 


and a great deal more .which | 


would come from the wells, 
opened wide to do their stuff as 
in the days of old. 

Then the tale grew and actu- 
ally found its way into the news- 
papers and part of the report 
was that there was a great con- 


| centration of tank cars in East 


Texas all set to go the minute 
the Connally law became de- 
funct. 


Well, it all didn’t happen. Con- 
gréss finished its wrangling 
over the extension resolution 
and the Connally law goes 
marching, on for another two 
years. The Federal Tender 
Board is still in business, eye- 
ing the legality of oil and prod- 
ucts that move from East Texas. 
There was no massing of the 
tank cars. 


State Authority Sufficient 


Likely it wouldn’t have both- 
ered the industry much if there 
had been a delay in getting the 
Connally law through on time. 
The state has the authority to 
regulate shipments of all kinds, 
intra-or inter-state. It hasn’t ex- 
ercised the authority as to in- 
terstate movement, leaving that 
job to the federal board but 
there is no doubt that it can 
do it. It makes the work much 
easier all around to have the 
federal authority bossing that 
end but any recess in federal 
activity would be bridged over 
by the state. 

And there isn’t much 
able oil in East 


avail- 
Texas. If we 


practically all of it has been 
denied clearance for shipment 
for well over two years. The 
total amount shown in records 
of the railroad commission is 
2,960,436 barrels, of which 1,- 
513,732 barrels are in open, 


‘earthen storage and 1,446,704 


barrels in steel tanks. How. 
ever, of the steel storage class, 
308,076 barrels have been con< 
fiscated and sold or tied up in 
suits, leaving 1,138,628 barrels 
available for confiscation. The 


| greater part of this is involved 


in suits filed by the attorney 
general asking the courts to cons 
fiscate it and order it sold by 
the sheriff from the front steps 
of the courthouse in the county 
where it is located. 

Thus, little of the impounded 
oil would be available for the 
big movement that was rus 
mored. The stuff in pits isn’t 
attractive. Chiefly it is fuel oil 
and most of it is 20 to 25° 
A. P. I. gravity. The pits con« 
tain much water and sediment, 
although the figure given above 
is the commission’s measures 
ment of net oil. 


Impounded Oil Survey 


All the pits were surveyed 
more than a year ago. It is dif- 
ficult to measure a pit as it 
varies in depth and is of ir- 
regular shape. Soundings were 
made, pits were cross-sectioned 
and oil-water contact levels were 
established as nearly correctly 
as engineers could make them. 
Bench marks were then estab- 
lished and pits have been in- 
spected regularly ever since ta 
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make certain that nothing was 


| 


added or taken away. The steel| 


storage, of course, was an easier 
matter to measure. There is a 
trifling amount of gas oil and 
fuel oil in the grand total but 
most of it is crude, some de- 
scribed as weathered, and rang- 
ing from 30 to 40 gravity. The 
tank connections are sealed and 


inspections are made frequently. | 


Oil Will Stay “As Is” 


The prospect is that this 


| 
| 
| 


stored oil will stay where it is} 


until auctioned off. Even then 
it can move only within the 
state, as the Federal Tender 
Board has always refused to 
clear that which has been sold 
under previous court orders. The 
federal board takes the position 
that the Connally law prohibits 
the movement of oil produced 
in excess of allowable produc- 
tion as fixed by the state and 
that nothing the state does by 
way of removing the blemish 
can serve to change the stat- 
utory prohibition. In this posi- 
tion the board has been backed 
up by federal court decisions. 


All this discussion was prompt-| 


ed by the week’s crop of rumors. 
It is true that a kinsman of a 
highly placed politician did in- 
quire about the stored oil a few 
weeks ago, but the state of- 
ficial who was asked gave the 
facts speedily and the question- 
er’s curiosity was ended. This 
was but one of many inquiries 
that have been made about 
clearance of the oil and, from 
time to time, there are rumors 
of gigantic schemes to move the 
oil. Any scheme would call for 
the aid of all the federal and 
state people who have watched 
the oil up to now and that 
couldn’t happen. 

Our guess is that the oil will 
stay where it is until the state 
sells it and then it could move 
only within the state, unless 
the President should haul off 
and make a finding that the Con- 
nally law’s operation should be 
suspended. There is a provision 
in the law that authorizes him 
to do that for the purpose of 
augmenting the supply to meet 
consumer demand, when _ sup- 
ply becomes restricted. Such 
suspension would be a “natural 
phony” right now, with pro- 
ration authorities hard pressed 
to keep production from run- 
ning away with the show. 


Correction 


In an article on page 25 of the 
June 2nd issue of NATIONAL Pr- 
TROLEUM News, the statement 
was made that a “favorable” re- 
port had been filed on the chain 
store bill by a house committee 
of the South Carolina legisla- 
ture. This was incorrect, the 
bill receiving an unfavorable re- 
port in the house committee. 


THE 


BY E. L. BARRINGER, N. P.N. 


MARKETER 


CHICAGO NEWS BUREAU 





CHICAGO, June 14,o0f broadcasts of the games)|tangible property that the sher- 
Milwaukee once more takes |Sponsored by an oil company. |iff could easily seize, has to 


the spotlight as the home of a 
local oil marketer merchandis- 
ing a premium grade motor fuel. 
This time it is W. R. Pate’s Pate 
Oil Co. guaranteeing greater 
mileage and offering a refund 
if the claim is not substantiated 
in the customer’s automobile. 

Pate’s offer is on a premium 
fuel, sold under the brand name 
“Challenge” by dealers. The of- 
fer is to use the motor fuel for 
a stated period, then if definite 
improvement in mileage is not 
obtained the company will re- 
fund the difference between the 
price of “Challenge” and regu- 
lar grade gasoline. 

A decade and more ago Mil- 
waukee was noted as a strong- 
hold of independent oil men. 
These _ individuals 


their own, brands, up to their | 


own specifications and made 
competition like it. This was 
before the days of standardized 
gasolines, so jobbers did a lot 
of blending and some rerunning 
of heavy ends to produce what 
they claimed was a_ superior 
grade of motor fuel. The job- 
ber with a better motor 
knew it, advertised it as such, 
and asked and received a higher 
price. 

These older companies with 
their shrewd marketing policies 
have passed on, but evidently 
the spirit of merchandising gas- 
oline on quality at a higher 
price persists. Pate, who is 
carrying on the tradition, was 
with the former Lindsay-McMil- 
lan Co. After Lindsay-McMillan 
passed to Cities Service, Pate 
organized his own 
marketing motor fuel to dealers 
and commercial accounts, and 
compounding lubricants. Pate 
has a technical background and 
has approached gasoline mer- 
chandising from this angle. 

* 


* * 


News Supplies Text 


News has become the current 
favorite in reading and the 
trend of linking advertising 
with a timely subject has crept 
into oil marketing. Other in- 
dustries, notably textiles, have 
iong cashed in on some news 
event as determining styles or 
sales policies and now the idea 
is catching on with major and 
local oil companies. 

At this season of the year 
baseball is a prime favorite and 


every afternoon the air is full | 


marketed | 


fuel | 


company, | 


| Reports indicate this is an ex- 
| ceptionally fine type of radio ad- 

vertising. One major oil com- 
|pany is running a contest fea- 
/turing a former idol of the 
|game. Last fall the college foot- 
‘ball player rushed into the 
|game to die for Alma Mater and 
|somebody or other’s gasoline 
| brand. 


The candid camera craze 
\lends itself to service station 
|advertising, and one Iowa 
|dealer found a way to link this 
‘with his station. Details will 
-be in a story in a forthcoming 
issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
| NEws. 


* * * 


Add Insult to Injury 


| Some day the oil industry 
‘is going to get wise to being 
| pushed around by the politicians 
\in this business of collecting the 
gasoline tax for the state and 
putting up its own bonds to boot. 

There has been some grumb- 
ling about this bond business 
and as the sales tax idea spreads 
there may be considerable more. 
After all the oil companies 
|have a considerable investment 
\in bulk plants, service stations 
‘and trucks to guarantee that 
the pennies they shake out of 


the gasoline customers will be | 


paid when due to the state. An 


‘oil company would look silly | 


‘bundling its tangible property 
under an arm and sneaking out 
of the state at night, leaving 
the state holding the sack on 
the tax collected during the 
month from the customers. 


On real estate and personal 
property taxes the state does 
its own collecting. And what a 
roar would go up from the dear 
people if the politicians slapped 
a bond, the property owner pay- 
|ing the premium, to insure pay~ 
/ment of the tax. Oh no, not that, 
\let the people pay the tax and 
\if they don’t the state will go 
‘to a lot of legal bother to collect 
its money. 

The sales tax makes the gaso- 
line tax bond all the more 
peculiar. The percentage on the 


sales tax is small pickings com- | 


pared to the hefty levy on gaso- 
line, but for every oil man there 
are hundreds of retailers that 
have to collect and pay in on the 
sales tax. And in the state with- 
out a prepaid sales tax this is 
done without the retailer having 
to put up a bond. 


The oil man, loaded with 


/pony up a bond, usually in an 
,amount twice that of the av- 
erage monthly gasoline tax pay- 
|ment. Yet the retailer, no mat- 
iter how small his business that 
/could be closed out over night, 
‘collects amounts up to 3 per 
(cent on each purchase without 
|posting any bond to guarantee 
| performance under the tax act. 
There is plenty of room for 
‘argument over whether gratis 
|tax collectors ought to post a 
'bond for performance of duty. 
But if one group of business 
/men have to work under a bond 
|; why not the same regulations 
for all business men? 





Indiana Hedin: to File 


Weight Complaint 





N. P.N. News Bureau 


| INDIANAPOLIS, June 14. — 
A complaint asking for a de- 
crease in the poundage weight 
of gasoline as estimated by rail- 
roads will be filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
by the Indiana Independent Pe- 
troleum Ass’n., officers of. the 
association said. 


The association takes the posi- 
tion that the estimated weight 
of 6.6 pounds per gallon, which 
|railroads have been using for 
years in computing freight rate 
charges, is obsolete and not in 
fair relation to the actual weight 
of gasoline as it is today, and 
thereby joins complaints headed 
by Tankar Gas, Inc., of Minne- 
| apolis. 

The charge on the present 
weight basis, the association 
said, is unfair and discrimina- 
tory, not to mention illegal, and 
therefore the commission should 
authorize an adjustment. 


A committee consisting of O. 
B. Perine, Perine Oil Refining 
Ce., Russell S. Williams, Gase- 
teria, Inc., and C. E. Foreman, 
Mid-Western Petroleum Corp., 
all of Indianapolis, is now pre- 
paring the complaint to be filed 
with the commission. 


ENID, Okla., June 14.—Con- 
struction of a new cracking unit 
at the Champlin Refining Co.’s 
plant here is nearing comple- 
tion. The towers have been 
erected and most of the connec- 
tions made, and the Alcorn fur- 
nace will be completed within 
the next few days. 
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Oil’s Labor Not Commodity 


Penna. Grade Members Told. 





ON BOARD S. S. SEEAND- 
BEE, June 12.—Forsaking its 
usual convention spot at State 
College, Pa., the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Assn. this year 
held its 14th annual meeting 
aboard the S. S. Seeandbee June 
10-12, on a cruise from Buffalo 
through Lake Erie and Lake St. 
Clair, and into Lake Huron and 
return. 


Approximately 200 members 
of the association and their fam- 
ilies were on board the chartered 
ship, and in spite of the many 
attractions of ship life, such as, 
inviting deck chairs, sun decks, 
picturesque shore line scenery, 
slot machines, keno, ‘horse’ 
races, and so on, business ses- 
sions in the ballroom on the 
promenade deck of the 500-foot 
ship, held principal attention. 

Labor trouble remedies, taxes, 
merchandising, bearing lubrica- 
tion, the jobber’s viewpoint, and, 
new secondary production meth-| 
ods, were among the wide vari-| 
ety of subjects covered by the 
speakers. 

In giving his “Annual Look 
Ahead,” T. P. Thompson, Jr.,| 
president of the association,| 
urged that the Pennsylvania re- 
gion make every effort to con- 
tinue its harmonious employer-) 
employe relationships and that 
“every logical and legal influ- 
ence” be used to prevent discord. | 


Owner’s Responsibility 


Thompson said that the job 
of protecting the integrity of 
employe relationships belongs in- 
dividually to each “responsible 
owner or manager,” and that it 
cannot be performed by any as- 
sociation or combination of em- 
ployers. 

“It can only be achieved by 
the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a fair and just policy 
of co-operation in which the 
workman in the refinery or on 
the production property is able: 
to meet on common terms the 
man who pays him his wages,” 
he commented. 

The quickest way to invite an 
industrial disturbance in the 
Pennsylvania oil industry, ac- 
cording to Thompson, would be’ 
to regard labor as a commodity 
rather than as a group of indi- 
vidualized personalities. 

“Conversely,” said Thompson, 
“the surest protection you can 
have. against disturbance is to 
provide the strongest assurance 
in your power that the men will 
be secure in their jobs; to pro- 
vide the quickest and simplest 
possible procedures for the hear- 
ing and adjustment of griev- 


\“there are persistent 


| horsepower 


| manufacturers 


| ances; to not only inform your 


men on the present state of your | 


business but to show them 
where you are headed and what 
ambitions you have for the insti- 
tution in which you have joint- 
ly invested your careers; to dis- 
card a paternal disposition to do 
things for them, in favor of a 
fraternal disposition to work out 
| plans with them; and, finally, to 
base your policy on the convic- 
tion that shareholders, manage- 


|ment and employes benefit most | 
'from regularity of production) 


/and continuity of employment.” 


New In Detroit 


| One of the high lights of the) 


business sessions was a paper, 
“What Detroit Is Doing,” given 
by Henry M. Rugg, an automo- 
tive engineer and a member of 
the association’s staff. Oddly 
‘enough, Rugg read his paper 
| just as the boat was passing De- 
' troit on its return trip to Buffalo. 


Rugg discussed many automo-| 


tive developments and rumors 


currently prevalent in Detroit.| 


He mentioned, for example, that 


from fairly reliable sources” that 
Ford, instead of having one body 
size with a choice of a 60 or 85- 
engine, will next 
year have two body sizes, one for 
the smaller engine, and a larger 
one for the 85 engine. 

Rugg stated that he had heard 
on good authority that the new 
automatic transmission intro- 


| duced recently as optional equip- 


ment on the Oldsmobile Eight 
(see NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, 
June 9 issue, for details), will 
also be offered optionallyon all 
General Motors cars, except 
Chevrolet, for 1938. 

Rugg said that while indica- 


rumors | 


| changed, thus precluding the 
possibility of tampering by the 
'“backyard mechanic.” 


ing gears, improved surface fin- 
ish, the design of more rigid 
|carriers, and superior control 
|of the tooth bearing shape, all 
serve to increase the carrying 
capacity of the gears and tend to 
decrease the necessary E. P. 
value of the lubricant,” accord- 
jing to Rugg. 

In discussing crankcase sludg- 
ing and ring-sticking in diesel 
engines, Rugg stated that “the 
'study of combustion conditions 
|clearly indicates that grade and 
condition of fuel, design of fuel 


|injection system, and engine, pis- | 


ton and ring design, have prob- 


cation difficulties than the oil 
itself.” 

Rugg urged the Pennsylvania 
|refiners to use great caution in 
employing additives in lubricat- 
ing oils, pointing to serious cor- 
rosion and excessive wear re- 
sulting from attempts to _ in- 
crease oiliness. He stated that 
much more study is needed on 
this subject, “as even some of 
| the standard laboratory physical 
tests are thrown out of line when 
an additive is mixed with an oil.” 


Controlled Ignition Engine 


Mention was made by Rugg of 
tests being made in Detroit on 
a car having a “controlled igni- 
tion” type of engine, similar to 
the diesel. In this engine, sleeve 
valves are used to control the in- 
take of air and the exhaust of 
combustion products, according 
to Rugg, and the fuel is inject- 
ed under pressure and ignited by 
an electric spark. He stated that, 
on road tests, this engine has 
shown a fuel economy record of 
30 to 35 miles per gallon in a 
car of a size and weight approxi- 
mating that of a Packard 120. 
It was stated that a large num- 
ber of these units are now being 
built to be put under test in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


tions pointed to the coming of! 


the rear engine car, “it has 
not reached anything like the 
production stage as yet.” He 
predicted that, until labor trou- 
bles quiet down, some of the con- 
templated developments of car 
manufacturers will be material- 
ly delayed. 


Hypoids Successful 


Rugg looked at the hypoid sit- 
uation optimistically, saying that 
the anticipated flood of troubles 
on hypoid rear axles had failed 
to materialize. He said that axle 
have been im- 
proving the rigidity of the bear- 
ing mountings with ample size 
bearings, properly supported 
and tied together, to prevent mis- 
alignment. Rugg stated that 
many of the hypoid gears are 
preloaded in assembly and that 
there is a trend toward designs 
in which the original factory ad- 
justment cannot’ be 


Bearing Lubrication 

Viscosity is the most import- 
ant single property that can be 
selected to gauge lubrication per- 
formance, according to Prof. H. 
A. Everett, of Pennsylvania 
State College, in his address on 
bearing lubrication. 

“As long as oils for lubricat- 
ing engines are selected on the 
basis of their properties, deter- 
mined in the fresh or unused 
state, and at conditions widely 
divergent from those actually 
encountered,” commented Prof. 
Everett, “it is axiomatic that the 
oil whose property in service de- 
parts least from the original 
specifications possesses an ad- 
vantage over the other oils.” 

In discussing the term “film 
strength” of an oil, Prof. Everett 
said that actually it is used to 
explain the ability of a film of 
oil to withstand heavy loads or 


easilybearing pressures without break- 


“Greater accuracy in produc- 


ably more effect upon the lubri-| 


ing down entirely and allowing 
metal-to-metal contact. 
“Differences in this respect are 
not due to any membrane-like 
quality of an oil,” he said, “but, 
according to best present day 


knowledge, are attributable 
mainly to anti-welding proper- 
ties of the oil or chemical 


changes caused by the oil which 
affect the character of the metal- 
lic rubbing surfaces. In brief, 
we find no legitimate authoriza- 
tion for the term ‘film strength’ 
used in lubrication phenomena 
and possibly a slightly rational 
reason for the existence of the 
term ‘oiliness.’” 

Prof. Everett stated that it is 
quite apparent that much of the 
difference now found by labora- 
tory test machines and classed 


|as oiliness difference, is in most 
| part only difference in true vis- 


cosity. 
Production Methods 


“New Developments in Penn- 
sylvania’s Oil Production,” was 
the title of a paper by W. Floyd 
Clinger, Clinger Oil & Gas Co., 
who reviewed production meth- 
ods in the Pennsylvania fields. 
Clinger stated that several new 
methods are now under experi- 
ment in which heat is applied to 
the oil sands in order to thin the 
oil and allow it to release itself 
from the oil sands more easily. 
Pressure is then applied to move 
the oil toward the production 
well. 

According to Clinger, attempts 
have been made to use steam 
and steam heated air, and one 
method involves the lowering of 
electric heating elements into the 
sand and pumping of air at high 
pressures into the hole so that it 
will be heated to great tempera- 
tures and forced through the 
sands toward the ~ production 
well. 

Still another experimenter, ac- 
cording to Clinger, expects to 
use the input well hole as a 
great combustion chamber, fir- 


|ing a gas and air mixture with 
| @ continuous spark, and thus by 


pressure transport the heat to 
the sand all the way from the 
pressure well to the oil well. 
“The operators who are ex- 
perimenting with these meth- 
ods realize that there is danger 
of explosion so that the heating 
process must be closely con- 
trolled,” Clinger pointed out. 
“They realize that there will be 
corrosion of tubing—we may be 
using brass or copper one of 
these days. And there may be 
products of combustion which 


must be accounted for. The oil 
may, be cracked or the sand 
fused.” 


“But,” concluded Clinger, “if 
far-sighted engineers can foresee 
these obstacles, they may also 
surmount them.” 

Victor H. Scales, director of 
publicity for the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, in his address 
on “Contended Cows and Tax 
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Goats,” urged that the cost of 
taxes, and the effect of taxes 
upon business, be clearly re- 
vealed in annual reports and 
statements. He pointed out that 
the comparison between taxes 
and payrolls, between tax outgo 
and sales income, and between 
tax payments and dividend pay- 
ments, offer an “opportunity to 
answer those who assert that the 
petroleum industry is profiting 
unduly and should be more 
heavily taxed.” 

Scales said that it should not 
be difficult to convince the aver- 
age individual that more money 
would be left in his pockets were 
tax rates on petroleum products 
reduced. For, said Scales, the 
average motorist works two 
weeks out of every year just to 
earn enough money to pay his 
automotive taxes, and of that 
tax-work period, 12. days are 
spent earning enough money to 
pay taxes on gasoline. 

Seales said that every business 
man should make a thorough 
analysis of the taxes imposed 
upon his business and of their 
effect upon it. He also urged 
that oil men make certain that 
their customers know the cost 
of taxes they pay upon the pe- 
troleum products they buy 

“To this end,” said Scales, 
“whenever and wherever prices 
are posted, taxes should be post- 
ed also. That means that every 
gasoline pump; every oil pump; 
every bill, voucher, and state- 
ment; every advertisement of 
prices, and every quotation 
should indicate unmistakably, 
first, the price; second, the taxes 
imposed; and third, the cost, 
which is price plus taxes.” 


Jobber’s Viewpoint 
ca) 


Charles F. Block, a jobber and 
head of the Owl Oil & Supply 
Co., Union City, N. J., spoke on 
“The Jobber’s Job from the Job- 
ber’s Viewpoint.” 

“Having a complete knowl- 
edge of vour entire line, as well 
as a fair knowledge of kindred 
lines that your customers deal! 
in, is one of the strongest points 
in favor of good service,” com- 
mented Block. 

He emphasized that now, as 
never before, it is essential that 
“your men and yourselves have 
a comprehensive knowledge of 
the constant developments in the 
automotive industry,” and that 
the only way to get that knowl- 
edge is by training. 

To this end, Block suggested 
holding regular organization 
meetings to discuss the latest 
developments in the fields that 
affect the company’s business so 
as to “prepare your men to an- 
swer readily, and help solve, 
your customers’ problems.” 

“The use of illustrations to de- 
scribe a new gear or bearing is 


very helpful,” said Block. “It 
imprints upon the mind the 
things that such. contrivances 


must do and helps to visualize 
the kind of lubricant required. 
Take the hypoid gears, for exam- 
ple. There seems to be no end 
of the discussion from the 
technologists. Yet, I feel there 
are some who would greatly 
benefit from knowing what a 
hypoid gear looks like, what its 
function is and why only a cer- 
tain type lubricant is best. A 
service that includes the under- 
standing of systematizing our 
customer’s business, with a view 
to save time and obtaining 
more business for that customer, 
will indeed pay splendid divi- 
dends.” 

“Service has an_ unlimited 
area,” concluded Block, ‘and the 
jobber is in the best possible 
position to help the dealer be- 
cause he has frequent contact 
with him. The appreciation of 
such services, when really valu- 
able, will overcome the competi-| 
tor’s price proposals, and keep 
both gallonage and price at a) 
proper level.” 

Three-Point Program | 

Ray Vir Den, vice president 
of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, offered | 
three “essential” points for prop- 
erly merchandising Pennsyl- 
vania oils. His three-point pro- 
gram follows: 

(1) The maintenance of a 
stable price structure, because 
“a stable price is the living evi- 
dence of the refiner’s, jobber’s or 
dealer’s conviction of quality.” 

(2) Make every effort to pro- 
mote the quality reputation of, 
100 per cent Pennsylvania mo- 
tor oil, to establish the emblem 
as the mark of quality, and to. 
impress everyone from the pro- 
ducer to the ultimate consumer 
that association with quality is) 
a desirable asset. 

(3) The fullest co-operation 
of all concerned, a point that can 
only be realized when the first 
two objectives are achieved. 

Vir Den said that one of the 
biggest jobs before the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Assn. to- 
day “is to merchandise the asso- 
ciation emblem and what it 
stands for.” 


Taking his customary place as 
the final spaker at the associa- 
tions annual meetings, Fayette 
B. Dow, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the association, 
urged the members to make an 
effort to direct their appeals to 


the legislature instead of to the! 


courts in the future. He also 
stated that the Federal Trade 
Commission has recognized the 
association and its emblem, as 
proved by recent decisions in the 
courts. 

At the convention’s business 
session, W. J. Healy, Healy Petro- 
leum Corp., Bradford, Pa., was 
elected a director of the associa- 
tion to replace Earl Emery, of the 
Minard Run Oil Co., Bradford. 
Healy was the only new director 
elected. 


Dixie Refining 


Applies Te SEC 


For Stock Issue 





N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 14. — 
The Dixie Refining Co., plan- 
ning a refinery just outside De- 
troit to take care of the motor 


fuel needs of some of the inde-| 


pendent jobbers in the Dixie 
movement has filed an applica- 


| tion with the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission to register 
an issue of 170,000 shares of 


/com#non stock at $8 par value 


This will broaden the field for 
sale of the company’s stock and 
will also give it additional cap- 


|ital over what was proposed 
when the company was organ-| 


ized last fall. It then planned to 
sell its stock to the public only 


‘in Michigan. 

Its plans call for construction) 
of a refinery with a crude capac-| 
i It is! 


ity of 550 barrels a day. 
to supply the requirements of 
oil jobbers in Michigan, and pos- 
sibly later elsewhere, who mar- 
ket under the “Dixie” brand. 


Already the refining company) 


has contracted with 11 Dixie job- 


bers in Michigan to supply their 


gasoline requirements totaling 
13,675,000 gallons annually. 
Output of the refinery will be 
54,000,000 gallons of gasoline an- 
nually. 
fining company obtained an op- 
tion from a large oil company 
for 3500 barrels daily of Mid- 


/Continent crude oil, the registra- 


tion disclosed. 
Based on this crude supply, 


the refining company estimates) 


its output will be 35,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline annually. How- 
ever, the company intends to ne- 
gotiate for purchase of actual 
crude production to meet addi- 
tional requirements and protect 
itself against future needs. 


Dubbs Unit 


Besides a 5500-barrel Dubbs 
crude topping and _ cracking 


unit, the refinery will have a 
160-barrel per minute continuous 
treating plant. Proceeds of the 
stock issue will also be used to 
erect a boiler house and auxil- 
iaries, pipelines to river dock, 
pumping house, office building 
and other equipment. Dock fa- 
cilities on the Detroit River will 
be leased from Dixie Terminals 
Oil Co. The company has an op- 
tion for a Dubbs license. 

Sales by Dixie licensees in 11 
states now total over 100,000,000 
gallons a year. Independent 
jobbers selling under the Dixie 
brand buy on specification from 
various refineries. Dixie job- 
bers in Michigan have been buy- 


‘ing largely from the Ohio Oil 


On May 10, 1937, the re-| 


| 


| Co.'s refinery at Robinson, IIL, 
|aceording to the registration 
| Statement. 

| But the Ohio Oil Co. has built 


|up its own business in the terri- 
tory around its Robinson refin« 
ery to the point where it can 
dispose of all that plant’s output, 
'and wants to discontinue selling 
the Dixie jobbers as soon as 
they can erect their own refin- 
ery, the registration statement 
disclosed. 


Officers of the Dixie Refining 
Co. are: Paul R. Kempf, Staeb- 
ler Oil Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
president and diréctor, and chief 
executive officer; Dr. George 
Granger Brown, of the engineer: 
ing staff, University of Michigan, 
vice-president and director; Neil 
Staebler, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary, treasurer and director, 
and financial and accounting of- 
ficer; A. A. McGillivray, S. T. & 
H. Oil Co., Bad Axe, Mich., di- 
rector; and Charles H. Block, 
Wyandotte, Mich., director. 


; 
' 


Dickey Refinery Sold To 
Bay Petroleum Co. 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, June 14.—The 
refinery of the Dickey Oil Co., 
at McPherson, Kans., has been 
sold to the Bay Petroleum Co. 
according to reports received 
here. The consideration is re- 
ported to be $300,000, plus the 
inventory of crude and finished 
products in the possession of the 
refinery as of June 1, when pos- 
/session and operation passed 
'into the hands of the new com- 
pany. 

Bay Petroleum Co. is a mar: 
keting organization with a line 
of filling and service stations in 
western Nebraska. This com- 
pany has been operating a small 
topping plant near Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and is reported to have 
|a 2000-barrel plant, including a 
Dubbs unit, under construction 
near Denver, Colo. Reports say 
the new company will spend 
$2,000,000 on the Denver and 
McPherson refineries, the latter 
plant to be expanded to a 4000. 
barrel per day capacity. It is 
now rated nominally at 3200. 
3500 barrels. 

N. H. Robineau is named as 
manager of the Bay company. 
The company is being financed 
in large measure by a Mr. Bay, 
one of the higher officials of 
Parke-Davis Co., of New York, 
reports Say. 

The Dickey plant was built 
about 1932, and has been operat- 
ing under the Gasoline Prod< 
ucts Co. Unicoil process. Allen 
M. Peairs, contracting engineer 
of Dallas, is stated to be acting 
as consultant for the new com- 
pany. 


— 
—— 
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S. O. Ohio Union Heads New Oil Concern | 


Is Incorporated 
Under Ohio Law 


.N. News Bureau 


N.P 

CLEVELAND, June 14. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio em- 
ployes in the manufacturing and 
sales divisions, except in Cleve- 
land, are over 90 per cent mem- 
bers of the Assn. of Petroleum 
Workers, an independent union 
not affiliated with either the 
A. F. of L. or the C. I. O., How- 
ell H. McCowen, of Cincinnati, 
former head of the disbanded 
company union, announced. 

The majorities were estab- 
lished after elections in each of 
the company’s refineriés and 
plants and among the various 
sales divisions (service station 
men), he said. He was careful 
to state that his independent 
union had lost out in one re- 
finery, No. 1 plant in Cleveland, 
where a local of the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Oil Field, Gas 
Well and Refinry Workers of 
America has a charter. 

Four office forces, once as- 
sociated with the Sohio Council, 
former company union, chose 
not to organize in any union. 


Incorporated Union 


Cleveland service station men 
chose to form a separate inde- 
pendent union and incorporated 
under the laws of Ohio as the 
Assn. of Petroleum Workers, 
Inc. 


Jack Maston, of Cleveland, 
president of this union, said 
Cleveland service station em- 
ployes had formed a union sepa- 
rate from McCowen’s organiza- 
tion because of local problems 
here. Pressure from the regu- 
lar unions is greater, he said, 
and wage _ scales generally 
higher. 


Employes of five plants and 
12 sales divisions all told are 
members of the statewide Assn. 
of Petroleum Workers, McCow- 
en said. Paid up memberships 
as well as the elections, reveal 
a majority of well over 90 per 
cent, he said. The various chap- 
ters will have a joint meeting 
later this month to elect officers. 


Mont. Road Conference | 


| The agreement further pro-| 


CLEVELAND, June 11.—The 
Third Annual Montana Bitumi- 
nous Conference will be held 
again at Glacier National Park, 
Mont., Sept. 7, 8 and 9, accord- 
ing to D. A. McKinnon, man- 
ager of the Montana State High- 
way Commission. The confer- 
ence discusses roads, road ma- 
terials, including asphalt, and 
research and specifications of 
these materials. 


| NEW HAVEN, Conn., June 12. 
|—Thomas M. Owen, for the past 
|14 years with the wholesale de- 
partment of Cities Service Oil 
Co. in New England, on March 
1 became president of the newly 
/organized Harmon Oil Co., Inc., 
|New Haven. He is well known 
among jobbers in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 

Previous to its incorporation, 
Harmon Oil Co. was the partner- 
ship of Sidney Harris and the 
late William Montgomery. It 
had been marketing petroleum 
products through Connecticut 
for the past 11 years under the 
name “Harmon”. Mr. Harris re- 
mains as secretary and treasur- 
er of the new company. 


6 Ohio Oil Firms 
Sign With C.L.O. 





N:. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, June 14. 
Possibility that oil companies in 
this area would be caught in a 
jurisdictional dispute between 
Cc. I. O. and A. F. of L. unions 
had failed to materialize today 
after signing of an agreement 
covering Toledo (O.) tank driv- 
‘ers with Local 346 of the In- 
|ternational Assn. of Oil Field, 
Gas Well & Refinery Workers of 
America, a C. I. O. affiliate. 

The companies party to the 
agreement were Shell Petroleum 
Corp., Sinclair Refining Co., 
| Cities Service Oil Co., National 


the agreement provides that he 
or a union agent shall first con- 
sult local management of the 
company and secondly, if nec- 
essary, the head office of the 
company. If the matter is still 
unadjusted, the dispute shall be 
submitted to a third party mu- 
tually agreed upon. If a third 
party cannot be agreed upon in 
ten days, the director of the 
bureau of conciliation of the 
U. S. Department of Labor shall 
select the third party, and his 
decision shall be binding on all 
parties. 

The companies agreed to no 
work on Sunday, with qualifica- 
tions, nor on certain legal holi- 
days, seniority in rehiring after 
lay-offs, uniform allowance of 
$1 per month, no lockouts and 
allowing limited time off for 
union meetings. 

Union agreed not to coerce or 
intimidate workers into joining 
the union, nor engage in solici- 
tation of memberships on com- 
pany time or property. 

Principal point refused by the 
companies was a paragraph re- 
quiring consultation with union 
business agent in hiring of per- 
sonnel, company negotiators 
said. 


Standard Oil Drivers 


Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
raised wages of Cleveland driv- 
ers $5 to about $155 per month 
immediately, following an_ in- 
crease from $142.50 to $151.25 


| negotiated May 19 between the 


|Refining Co., Gulf Refining Co. | 


and Daly Oil Co. The first four 
of these just previously signed 
an A. F. of L. contract covering 
Cleveland drivers. Cleveland 


and Toledo are 150 miles apart. 


Wage Scale 
Wages per month of Toledo 


Fun And Business 


‘employes (Toledo has popula-| 


| tion of 300,000) are as follows: 


Years with Company 
9 3 


| 
| 


| 


| exposition 


Petroleum Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union Local 545 and 
other majors. 

Meanwhile negotiations be- 
tween this union and a dozen 
companies over wages of driv- 
ers in rural counties continued 
without progress, it was re- 
ported today. 


talk on “Water Flow Location 
by Means of Photoelectric Sur- 
vey”, and Mr. Hughes, Eastman 
Oil Well Survey Co. on “Direc: 
tional Drilling.” Another pa- 
per will be announced later. 

A golf tournament June 25, a 
stag party in the evening anda 
dinner dance the last evening 
will be the chief entertainment 
features for the men. The Pan- 
American Texas Exposition at 
Dallas has designated June 25 
as National Oil Scouts Assn. 
day. 

For the ladies, there will be a 
bridge luncheon and floor show, 
a trip to the exposition, and a 
style show. 


Two-Week Strike 
At UOP Is Ended 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, June 14.—Recog- 
nition of the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, a C.1.O. affiliate, 
was granted by Universal Oil 
Products Co., here June ll anda 
two-week strike of approximate- 
ly 100 technicians was ended 
when strikers returned to work. 
The company said that recog- 
nition of the C.I.O. union as bars 
gaining agent for members em- 
ployed by Universal was the ma- 
jor point in the dispute. While 
some salary adjustments were 
put into effect last week, officials 
said that salaries had not en- 
tered into negotiations, and that 
pay readjustments had been con- 
templated before union demands 
were made. 
Picketing of the office build- 


|ing housing the company’s main 


| office in downtown Chicago, as 


For Scouts Assn. | 


DALLAS, June 11.—Between 
golf tournaments, stag parties, | 
trips and _ dinner 
dances, the National Oil Scouts 


_Assn. of America will take time 


| Classification 1 2 
oo $125 $130 $135 
| Head warehouse- 
ae la 6 ewok weds wd 120 1235 6150 
Loaders, gaugers, 

dispatchers ..... 110 115 120 
Warehouse helpers 100 105 110 
Bulk depot and 
| Warehouse clerks 95 100 105) 
ale watchmen... 90 2.50 95) 
Bulk depot washers, 
el ae g 92.50 95 
| Equipment mainte- 
nance men...... 125 130 135 
Auto mechanics.... 140 145 150 


vides that “any employe in the) 


‘above classifications who works 


|173 hours or more in any one) 
month shall be classified as a’ 


| full time employe in the proper 


classification and paid the mini-| 


mum rate for that classification 
'for the time so worked.” 


Arbitration Terms 
In event an employe feels he 


‘has been unjustly discharged, ' 


to hear several papers on pro- 
duction methods and related sub- 
jects at its annual convention at 
the Baker Hotel here, June 24, 
25 and 26. 

The address of welcome will) 
be delivered June 25 by Ben 
Crites, Dallas Chamber of Com-) 
merce. W. R. Boyd, Jr., execu-! 
tive vice president, American Pe- 
troleum Institute, will open the 
convention with an address, af- 
ter which a paper by Bruce 
Barkis, Lane-Wells Co. of Texas, 
will be heard on “Recovery of 


| Cased-off Production and Its Ef- | 


fect on National Oil Reserves”. 
On June 26, E. F. Stratton will 


| gaining agent. 


'well as the plant at Riverside, 
|Ill., a suburb, had been carried 


on before negotiations were com- 
pleted. 

The union had cited the com- 
pany before the National Labor 


|Relations Board, charging intim- 


idation and refusal to recognize 
the union as the collective bar- 
Informal discus- 
sion with the labor department 
report followed and the strike 
ended before an official ruling 
was handed down. 


Adds Courses in Oil 


TULSA, June 14.—University 
of Kansas will add a depart- 
ment of petroleum engineering 
to its otherwise rounded out en- 
gineering school at the begin- 
ning of the 1937 fall term. Eu- 
gene A. Stephenson, who has 


‘headed the department at Mis- 


souri School of Mines, Rolla, 
has accepted the invitation to 
be head of the new Kansas de- 
partment. 
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Oil Men Ponder 
Depletion Attack 


(Continued from page 17) 


rounded by many most unusual 
features not at all flattering to 


the administration, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that it was 
brought for co-operating with 


the government under the code 
and at the administration’s re- 
quest. 


Why the Oil Industry? 

Many oil men, therefore, are 
wondering why their industry 
should be thus seemingly sin- 
gled out for this kind of treat- 
ment, especially in view of the 
job the industry did for the 
Roosevelt administration in at 
least helping to bring the oil 
country out of the depression, at 
great cost to itself, by increas- 
ing wages, putting several hun- 
dred thousand extra men back 
to work and, above all, by arbi- 
trarily doubling the price of 
crude oil to $1 a barrel and 
holding it there, despite the fact 
that the tank car and retail mar- 
kets did not respond and despite 
the inability of the administra- 
tion to stop the flood of “hot 
oil” from East Texas. 

The President’s recent severe 
and untruly stated condemna- 
tion of the depletion allowance, 
which is the result of an act of 
Congress starting some 20 years 
ago, caused men to recall a visit 
to the oil southwest last fall just 
before election by Kar! A. Crow- 
ley, solicitor of the post office 
department and to look up the 
Statement issued by Mr. Crow- 
ley on his return to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Crowley’s statement in 
full is reproduced in connection 
with this article but, in brief, the 
Statement scolded ‘the heads of 
great oil companies who have 
been among those most bene- 
fited by the Roosevelt pros- 
perity” for not contributing to 
Roosevelt’s campaign fund. The 
Statement pointed to increases in 
the value of many big oil com- 
pany stocks on the market and 
called those advances “profits” 
which Crowley claimed were 
due to the administration. 


Depletion Dragged In 

Then the statement dragged 
in the depletion clause in what, 
to most oil men, seemed to be 
a peculiar and unnecessary way; 
that is, no one had been talking 
or thinking about depletion in 
connection with the Presidential 
campaign or any possible con- 
tribution to the Roosevelt ex- 
pense; in fact the present de- 
pletion allowance has _ been 
worked over by sO many tax 
experts of government and the 
industry that it is generally con- 
sidered to be about as scientific 
and as non-political as any tax 





| l 
law can be expected to be. So- | them the campaign speeches of 
licitor Crowley dragged up this | 


highly technical depletion law in 
the following language: 

“No doubt these profits (of oil 
companies, meaning the _ in- 
creases in stock values since the 
bottom of the depression) would 
not have been so enormous or 
so much money be spent against 
the Democratic administration 
if the Democratic Congress had 
refused to continue the law that 
allows these oil companies to de- 
Guct 27'2 per cent of their gross 
production revenue for deple- 
tion before paying income taxes, 
instead of making them prove 
actual depletion, as other busi- 
nesses are required to do. 

“If there ever were cases of 
biting the hand that feeds them, 


bitterness and vituperation and 
money spent against our Presi- 
dent by J. Edgar Pew and others 
are fair examples. Just why the 
heads of the corporations should 
feel that they are God’s chosen 
people and should not bear any 
just part of the burden of sav- 
ing this country out of their 
stupendous incomes is beyond 
the comprehension of we or- 
dinary mortals. The only way 
to meet their vicious attacks is 
for we.small people, who are 
patriotic, to aid Mr. Miller’s com- 
mittee as much as we can.” 

The Mr. Miller was chairman 
of the Democratic Campaign 
Committee for Texas and in dire 
need of funds, according to all. 
reports. The above words were 


contained in a statement issued 
by Solicitor Crowley through 
the Post Office Department’s 
regular press section, where of- 
ficial public statements are 
made by the department. It was 
issued Oct. 2, 1936 (published 
in N.P.N. Oct. 7). 


Contributions Lacking 


This statement followed im- 
mediately on Mr. Crowley’s re- 
turn from a trip through Okla- 
homa and Texas where, accord- 
ing to all reports, he called on 
many oil men and asked for 
campaign contributions. The re- 
port is that he did not get a 
nickel and that most oil men 
told him that he had a heck 
of a nerve to demand campaign 
money after the administration 





Text of Crowley Statement 


Complete text of statement by Karl A. Crowley, solicitor 
of the post office department, issued through that department 
Oct. 2, 1936, upon his return from a trip through the south- 


west soliciting contributions to the Democratic campaign 


fund. 


“T have today written to Mr. 
Roy Miller, Chairman, Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee for 


'my home State of Texas, calling | 


| 


} 





While in 1932 this company had 
a deficit of $2,161,841, in 1935 it) 
showed a profit of $17,300,075. | 
A loss of 22 cents a share in) 


attention to the extraordinary | 1932 became a profit of $1.82 in| 
situation which exists with ref-| 4935, 


erence to the political position | 
taken by the heads of the great | 
oil companies. | 

“While independent oil com-| 
panies are loyally supporting) 
the President who has been their | 


“The Humble Oil Co. is a sub-| 
sidiary of the Standard of New 
Jersey. The Standard of New 
Jersey is a corporation of Mr.) 
Rockefeller, who not only is a. 
heavy contributor to the Repub- | 


salvation and the employes of |jjcan party, but boasts of it. His 


the major oil 
demonstrating their independ-| 
ence by refusing to follow their | 


companies are corporation has fared almost as 


well as the others. While in 
1932 the total value was $118,-| 


employers into the Republican 000,000, in 1936 its value is $687,-. 
ranks and are giving their sup-| 990,000. This is a tidy profit to 


port to President Roosevelt who 
they know to be their best 
friend, the heads of great oil| 
companies who have _ been) 


be received by these gentlemen 
from the hands of the Adminis- | 
tration which they are striving, 
to defeat. Its earnings, which) 


among those most benefited by were $1.68 per share in 1932, had 


the Roosevelt prosperity are 
pouring out money in a vain ef: | 
fort to defeat his re-election. 


from New York Stock Exchange | 
reports demonstrate the effect) 
of recovery in the oil business: | 

“The Sun Oil Co., owned by 
the Pew family, heavy contribu- 
tors to the miscalled Liberty) 
League, the Republican Cam- 
paign in Maine and other Re- 
publican Campaigns, has in- 
creased in value from $108,000,- 
000 in 1932 to $184,000,000 in 
1936, a net increase of $76,000,- 
000. Its profits have increased 
from $4,000,000 in 1932 to some- 
what more than $7,000,000 in 
1935, an increase from $2.25 a 
‘share to $3.16. 

“The value of stock of The 
Texas Corp. has sky-rocketed 
from $87,000,000 in 1932 to $373,- 
000,000 in 1936, and its stock has 
risen from $9.25 to $40 a share. 


increased to $2.67 in 1935. A 
profit to the Humble of $14,000,- 


1/000 in 1932 had increased to a 
“The following facts taken! profit of $23,000,000 in 1935. 


“The Shell Co. has made an 
astounding recovery since 1932. 
In that year it lost 49 cents a) 
share, whereas in 1935 it earned 
36 cents a share. In 1932 it lost 
$660,000 and in 1935 made a pro- 
fit of $6,812,000. In the first six 
months of 1936 it made a profit 
of $6,392,000. The value of the 
Shell has increased from $235,- 
000,000 in 1932 to $313,000,000 in 
1936. 

“The earnings of the Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. (Sinclair) 
jumped from $1,601,000 in 1932 
to $11,306,000 in 1935. Its total 
value increased from $56,000,- 
000 in 1932 to $213,000,000 in 
1936. 

“The Gulf Oil Co., controlled 
by the Mellon interests of Pitts- 
burgh, among whom are found 


| 
7 
;cents a share in 1932, earned 


the heaviest contributors of 


|money to be utilized in an at- 


tempt to defeat Roosevelt and 
Garner, has also profited by the 
recovery which the Mellons com- 
plained was forced on the people 
by Franklin Roosevelt. The 
Gulf, which had a loss of 61 


$2.27 a share in 1935. A 1932 


deficit of $2,768,000 became a 


profit of $10,551,000 in 1935. The 
value of the Gulf, which in 1932 
was $104,000,000, has increased 
until it is now $475,000,000. 

“One Rockefeller company 
alone has profited to an extent 
equalling almost the entire Fed- 
eral aid to farmers and half the 
amount paid to all our soldiers. 
Its value, which on March 3, 
1933, was $618,000,000, increased 
by May 29, 1936, to $1,538,000,- 
000, and has since increased to 
approximately $1,700,000,000, a 
clean cut profit and enhance- 
ment in value of more than one 
billion dollars. 


“No doubt these profits would 
not have been so enormous or so 
much money be spent against 
the Democratic Administration 
if the Democratic Congress had 
refused to continue the law that 
allows these oil companies to de- 
duct 27% per cent of their gross 
production revenue for depletion 
before paying income taxes, 


_instead of making them prove 


actual depletion as other busi- 


nesses are required to do. If 
there ever were cases of 
biting the hand that feeds 
them then the campaign 


speeches of bitterness and vi- 
tuperation and money spent 
against our President by J. Ed- 
gar Pew and others are fair ex- 
amples. Just why the heads of 
these corporations should feel 
that they are God’s chosen 
people and should not bear any 
just part of the burden of saving 
this Country out of their stu- 
pendous incomes is beyond the 
comprehension of we ordinary 
mortals. The only way to meet 
their vicious attacks is for we 
small people who are patriotic 
to aid Mr. Miller’s Committee as 
much as we can.” 


we Se 
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had brought such serious and, 
in most oil men’s opinion, such 
unwarranted charges in crimi- 
nal indictments against 80 oii 
men at Madison, Wis. One re- 
port is that Mr. Crowley ex- 
pressed ignorance of the indict- 
ments, 
months old, and said that he 
would see “Jim” Farley at once 
and that he would “fix it.” 

But all that happened, so far 
as the oil industry knows, on 
Crowley’s return to Washing- 
ton, was this blistering state- 
ment. Though there was much 
adverse comment upon the 
statement, neither Crowley nor 
any one else for the administra- 
tion or the Democratic party 
ever withdrew or modified it. 

Crowley is still holding his 
official position with the post 
office department. It was cur- 
rent gossip some time ago that 
Crowley was Farley’s candidate 
for the next governor of Texas. 
However, this gossip has been 
rather overshadowed of late by 
talk that young Elliott Roose- 
velt, who has gotten himself into 
the oil business a little as well 
as being Hearst’s Texas radio 
manager, is slated to be- the 
second next governor of Texas, 
following removal to higher 
political office by Presidential 
appointment of several gentle- 
men who at the moment seem 
te stand in the way. 

Therefore, oil men wonder 
what is the trade and what is 
the price? 


Workers With Service 
Record Given Rings 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 14.—A ban- 
quet and entertainment to 200 
of its foremen, key men, and 
cepartment heads was tendered 


at the Hotel Shoreland, Chicago, | 


by Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
manufacturers of steel con- 
tainers. This was the second 
annual banquet the company 
has held. 

An important feature was the 
awarding of rings to employes 
vith 10 years or more of serv- 
ice. Solid gold rings went to 
those with 10 years or more 
service, while those with 15 
years or more, received diamond 
rings. 

Presentation of these rings 
was made by S: A. Bennett, 
president. The men receiving 
them were: Emil and Ed Ruh- 
now, A. R. Kaehler, Henry 
Flohr, Duell Gabbert, Charles 
F. Noetzell, Acie Warner, George 
Loew, John Cerven, Timothy 
Coppens and William Albrecht. 

A seven-act program, which 
included well known radio and 
stage stars, and a company 
quartette, furnished the enter: 
tainment. 


then more than two) 


Sun Oil Presiden Scores 


Pennsylvania Investigation 





(Continued from page 17) 


be adjusted by 
laws.” 


competitive 


Competition Functions Freely 

“No industry has ever oper- 
ated here or anywhere else 
where the laws of competition 
and of supply and demand have 
so freely functioned as they do 
right’ now in this state and in 
this industry,” he added. Only 
one element in the entire 


smoothly-functioning set-up, he. 


said, is not now functioning as 
efficiently as it should be and 
will before long—retailing. 
Pew cited the 47 per cent 
drop in the wholesale price of 


gasoline from 1926 to 1936, 
quoting Oil Price Handbook, 


and compared it with the 
price experience of other com- 
modities—an increase of 54 per 
cent in price of corn over the 
same period; a decrease of 21.7 
per cent in price of hogs; a de- 
crease of 17 per cent for cotton; 
an increase of 183 per cent for 
leaf tobacco; a decrease of 18 
per cent for butter, sugar, and 
cocoa beans; an increase of 24 
per cent for pig iron; an in- 
crease of 14.4 per cent for cop- 
per, and an “unchanged” price 
for steel rails. 

These shrinkages in price of 
gasoline have been passed on to 
the consuming public at the 
filling station, Pew pointed out, 
quoting figures which showed 
}that the average filling station 
‘price, without tax, dropped 
from 29.74 cents in 1920 to 14.11 
cents in 1936. The average was 
taken for 50 U. S. cities. 


tarle Message 

In his message to the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, asking for 
the current investigation, Gov- 
ernor George H. Earle cited the 
discrepancy in prices for gaso- 
line in various Pennsylvania 
cities as one of the reasons for 
seeking the probe. 

Pew answered this by call- 
ing attention to “some evidence 
that excesses of competition 
are not confined to the market- 
ing of gasoline.” He produced 
12 weli-known branded articles 
(Heinz soup, Chesterfield cigar- 
ettes, Keebler’s crackers, etc.) 
and told of the wide variance 
in prices of identical articles in 
stores only a few blocks apart 

almost 50 per cent in some 
cases. 

“My point is,” Pew said, after 
this recital, “that price varia- 
tions of this kind are universal; 
| they are within the daily experi- 
,ence of everybody, particularly 


every housewife; they are in- 
evitable incidents to the work- 
ings of the competitive system, 
which on the whole, in the ag- 
gregate of results, has served 
the consuming public better 
than any other price-fixing sys 
tem that was ever devised.” 


“Gas” Not Starting Place 


“If, however,” he continued, 
“legislative wisdom proposes 
now to reform us, I submit that, 
on the face of these returns, the 
price structure of gasoline is by 
no means the place to start the 
reformation.” 

Pew also brought out the con 
stant temptation to evade the 
sales tax of “40 to 100 per cent 
of the manufacturers’ cost of 
gasoline” on the part of dishon- 
est merchandisers as another 
element leading to price cuiting 
and subsequent unstable price 
structure. 

Concluding his remarks be 
fore the commission, Pew said 
he would be “less than frank,” 
if he did not say that he re 
garded the investigation as “un- 
necessary, unwarranted, and as 
calculated only to increase the 
difficulty of an industry that 
deserves only the goodwill of 
the public and the legislative 
authority of the state.” 


Chief Revenue Collector 


” 


“T believe,” Pew went on, “the 
facts and figures I have laid be- 
fore you completely demon- 
strate that the oil industry ren 
ders its service to the pubtic 
at less cost than any other 
basic industry in the nation. 
The high taxes levied against it 
have made it one of the chief 
collectors of revenue for the 
public treasury. One-seventh of 
all the annual revenues of Fed- 
eral, state and local govern- 
ments come from the special 
taxes on the motor car and its 
fuel. 

“You will find no evidence of 
collusion, conspiracy or unfair- 
ness in fixing the prices of our 
products. This is notoriously 
the most competitive of the na- 
tion’s great industries. If it is 
liable to any criticism it is be- 
cause of excesses in that quar- 
ter. For dealing with these ex- 
cesses we have plenty of law 
now. More law, more regulation, 
more legislative harassments, 
will only make the situation 
more difficult for the industry, 
for the people who are depend- 
ent upon it, and for the public 
which uses its products.” 

A two-day session of the in- 
vestigating commission will be 


held June 18 and 19 at Pitts- 
burgh, when retailers will be 
heard, and the week following 
it will hear producers at Oil 
City and Franklin on June 25 
and 26. 

“We want to get as many dif- 
ferent slants as possible before 
starting the detailed phases of 
the investigation,” Judge Smith 
said, adding that among the 
conditions on which the com- 
mission had received complaints 
were: price differentials be- 
tween various sections of the 
state, price wars between 
groups of independents and in- 
tegrated companies; unfair 
trade practice through secret 
rebates, special discounts, and 
the lack of stability and nor- 
mal trade uniformity in the 
prices of products. sold to the 
retailer. 


Virginia Jobbers 
Announce Meeting 


ROANOKE, -Va., June 14.— 
The mecting of the Virginia Pe- 
troleum Jobbers Ass’n. at the 
Patrick Henry Hotel here June 
23 will be an important one and 
efforts are being made to have 
every Independent oil jobber in 
the state present, according to 
lra F. Walton, chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 

In recent years the jobbers 
have been holding their meet- 
ings in conjunction with those 
of the Virginia Oil Men’s Ass’n,, 
which is an organization of 
major oil company officials and 
distributors as well as _ Inde- 
pendent jobbers. A meeting of 
the oil men’s association was 
held several weeks ago in 
Roanoke; but the June 23 meet- 
ing is for the jobbers’ organiza- 
tion only. 


One of the matters to be taken 
up will be the question of 
whether the jobbers’ organiza- 
tion should hold its meetings 
separately or at the same time 
as .the oil men’s semi-annual 
meetings. 

Election of officers to run the 
Virginia Petroleum Jobbers 
Ass'n. during the ensuing year 
will also be held at the coming 
meeting. 

Legislation likely to be pro- 
posed at the biennial session of 
the Virginia legislature affecting 
the oil industry, and _ Inde- 
pendent jobbers in particular, 
will be discussed. 

flow the activities of the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Ass’n. tie 
in with those of state associa- 
tions will be explained by M. B. 
Whiting, Whiting Oil Co., Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., who is president 
of the NOMA. The business ses- 
sions will open promptly at 
10:30 A.M. on Wednesday, June 
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Canfieid Oil Co. 


President Dies 





. N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, June 14. — 


Charles M. McLean, president, 
of the Canfield Oil Co. since 


Feb. 4 and a member of that. 
organization since 1895, died at) 
St. Luke’s Hospital here June) 
12 of a heart ailment. 

Apparently recovered from an| 
attack a year ago, Mr. McLean| 
became ill last winter while in| 
Florida with his family. He re- 
turned to Cleveland early in| 
May and, until a few days be-| 
fore his death, had been con- 


| with paragraph 20, not less than 

50 per cent shall be recovered 
in the receiver when the ther- 
/mometer reads 350° F. and not 
less than 90 per cent when the 
| thermometer reads 375° 
‘end point (maximum distilla- 
‘tion temperature) shall not be 
higher than 410° F.” 


April ‘‘Natural’’ Output 
* Highest Since 1931 


WASHINGTON, June 14.— 
Daily average production of 
natural gasoline in April was 5,- 
475,000 gallons, the highest 


monthly figure since March 
|1931, when the daily average 


F. The| 


‘line to jobbers and retailers,| Fl. Legislature Stops 
‘along with exports, totaled 27,-| 

300,000 gallons in April, an in--\Cify ‘‘Gas’’ Tax Levies 
crease of 4,746,000 gallons over | 

'similar shipments in March. 

Average vapor pressure of all | NEW YORK, June 12.—For 
‘the major classes of shipments,| the next two years, Florida mu- 
except exports, decreased in| icipalities, with four excep- 
April, the report shows. The| tions, are prohibited from levy- 
weighted average vapor pres-| ing taxes on gasoline, through 
sure of all shipments was 19.55| action of the state legislature. 
pounds, compared with 20.20) The legislature passed a bill 
pounds in March. which continued the state’s pres- 
ent 7-cent gasoline tax but de- 
nied cities the taxing privilege. 
Exceptions are Panama City, 
Pensacola and Chipley, which 
were authorized to levy city gas- 
oline taxes if they desired, and 
St. Augustine, which was au- 
thorized to hold a referendum 
vote on the subject. Seven Flor- 





‘ Is Chief Geologist 
TULSA, June 14.—A. Rogers 
Denison, for several years divi-| 
sion geologist for Amerada Pe- 
troleum Corp., has been ap- 
pointed chief geologist and will 
come to the company’s general | 





— 
—— 


fined to his home. | was 5,574,000 gallons, Bureau of 
Mr. McLean had spent the| Mines reports. Daily average in 
majority of his years in the March this year was 5,295,000 


offices in Tulsa. The position 
has been vacant for several | 
years. Mrs. Charles A. Hall,| 


‘ida cities which were levying a 
gasoline tax will be forced to 
discontinue them through the 





selling branch of the oil busi-| 
ness. He has sold petroleum} 
products to jobbers from coast) 
to coast. Even before 1900 he) 
sold kerosine in small north- 
ern Ohio towns, covering the 
territory in a horse and buggy. | 

A few years ago he became 
head of Canfield’s jobbing sales | 
department, and before his elec-| 
tion as president, he was vice| 
president in charge of sales for | 
the company. Mr. McLean’s elec- | 
tion to the presidency came as | 
. the result of the death of Louis | 
Carruth in December, 1936, who | 
had served as president since 
1920. 

Mr. McLean is survived by his 
wife and one daughter. Burial 
was in Lake View Cemetery | 
here June 14. Mr. McLean was. 
60 years old. 

According to a company of-| 
ficial, mo successor will be 
named until the next directors’ | 
meeting, which is scheduled for, 
next month. Until then, the du-| 


ties of president will be handled | Indiana Independent Petroleum! 


J 


gallons. 
Largest increases in April 
were registered in East Texas, 


Louisiana and Oklahoma, and 


|stocks at refineries and plants | 


rose to 222,264,000 gallons on 

April 30, or 20,706,000 gallons 

higher than March 31. 
Shipments of natural gaso- 


‘formerly Miss Dolly Radler, | 
has been acting chief geologist 
/and she now takes the title of 
_administrative geologist. 

| J. F. Hosterman, Denison’s 
assistant, succeeds him at Fort 
| Worth. Denison, a graduate of 
|the University of Oklahoma, 
| has been with Amerada since| 
1922. 


state legislature’s action, it was 
stated. 





Named Director 


CHICAGO, June 14. — Philip 
G. Wharton, general auditor of 
the Atlantic Refining Co., was 
re-elected a director of the Na- 





tional Office Management Ass’n. 





More Oil Associations Attack 
Undistributed Surplus Tax 


last week during the annual con- 
ference of the association here. 

Wharton is a past president 
of the Phiiadelphia Chapter of 
the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and a director 





N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, June 14. — 
Three more oil associations, 
within the past week, have pub- 
licly protested the federal tax 


/on undistributed surplus in its 


effect on the smaller independ- 
ent oil marketing companies. 
Two associations of marketers 
earlier had taken similar action. 


The board of directors of the 


ointly by H. M. Carruth and Assn., in a resolution adopted on) states 
J. A. Jackson, vice presidents.| behalf of the association, stated| through in a vigorous attempt 


| the tax was taking much needed 


Standard for Stoddard 
Solvent is Revised 


NEW YORK, June 14.—A | 


change in the recommended re- 
vision of stoddard solvent, Com- 
mercial Standard CS3-28, circu- 
lated to the industry for ac- 
ceptance on Jan. 12, 1937, has 
been requested by the National 
Institute of Dyeing and Clean- 
ing, Inc. 

The revision calls for inser- 
tion of a 50 per cent distillation 
requirement in paragraph lla 
of the recommended revision, 
TS-2330. The revision, which 
was a part of the original Com- 
mercial Standard CS3-28, is in- 
cluded in the following para- 
graph: 

“Distillation range—When a 
sample is distilled in accordance 


| working capital from the busi- 
|nesses of their members. The 
| resolution has been forwarded 
| to Indiana senators and to the 


|Ways & Means Committee of 
| the House, at Washington. 


| An editorial in the Hoosier 
| Independent, the organ of the 
association, comments on the 
\tax as follows: “Although this 
|tax is claimed to be a method 
of placing dollars from big com- 
| pany treasuries into the pockets 
,of stockholders to _ increase 
|spending power and to aid re- 
|covery, the Independent Jobber, 
a comparatively small business 
/man, has felt the same tax re- 
;move dollars from his cash 
| drawer that would have gone to 
improve his cash position and 
|to rebuild his surplus account.” 
| The Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
|England, Inc., Boston, unani- 
,mously voted June 9 that a 





of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
protest be sent senators and the National Association of Cost 
congressman; and The United Accountants. Entering the em- 
Oil Terminals Assn., Mt. Ver-| ploy of the Atlantic Refining 
/non, N. Y., urged its members| Co. in 1911, he was appointed 
to write their congressman op- general auditor of the company 
posing the tax as unfair. in 1935. 

The latter is an association of 
independent operators of bulk 
fuel oil terminals located on 
| Long Island and in Westchester 
/county, N. Y. 

The New England association 
that it will “follow 





| Ohio Marketers’ Fall 
| Meet in Cleveland 





CLEVELAND, June 14.—The 
. “P*| fall conference and golf tourna- 
: to have its congressmen furnish | ment of the Ohio Petroleum 
| relief for the small companies”, yarketers Ass’n. will be held in 
according to George E. Young,| Cleveland, Sept. 29 and 30, ac- 
executive secretary. cording to the Ohio Petroleum 
~s Regen | Marketer, association bulletin. 
The Virginia Oil Mens Assn.| The conference, which will be 
a short time ago adopted a reso-| held the first day, will be at the 
lution against the undistributed| Hotel Carter, while the golf 
surplus tax, stating that it) tournament, to be held the sec- 
would lead to the destruction of} ond day, will be at the West- 
small and medium sized busi-| wood Country €lub. 
ness concerns. J. Frank Mullay, sales man- 
The South Carolina Independ-| ager, National Refining Co., 
ent Oil Mens Assn. still earlier! Cleveland, has been chosen gen- 
resolved against the tax, point-| eral chairman of arrangements 
ing out, with regard to oil com-| by L. H. Rogers, president of 
panies particularly, that the tax the association. 
| would weaken the local inde-| Ww. WwW. Vandeveer, Allied Oil 
Co., Inc., Cleveland, is in charge 


/pendent marketing concerns, | 
making them less able to with-| of the golf. Prizes will be given 
,and it is expected that 100 or 











'stand the rigors of gasoline 
price wars, while their inte-| more contestants will take part. 
grated competitors would hard-| Already plans are under foot 
ly be handicapped by local dis-|/ to make it the “largest ever” 
_turbances, due to the widespread | convention. Mr. Mullay prom- 
‘scope of their operations. ises plenty of entertainment. 
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Season of Record-High ‘Gas’ Demand | 
Opens with 12% Gain for April 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 14.— 
The oil industry’s season of 
heavy gasoline consumption got 
off to a flying start with April 
domestic demand for motor fuel 
totaling 43,409,000 barrels, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over April 
a year ago, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Figures for May are not avail- 
able as yet, but the bureau pre- 
dicted a motor-fuel demand of 
47,650,000 barrels for that month 
and 48,500,000 barrels for the 
current month of June. 

Domestic demand for gas oil 


In spite of record-breaking 
‘runs te stills, fuel oil stocks were 
lowered in April. Seasonal with- 
drawals from gasoline stocks 
amounted to about 1,000,000 bar- 
rels and brought the total down 
to 80,667,000 barrels as of April 
30. 

Daily average production of 
crude oil continues to hit new 
highs, reaching 3,499,300 barrels 
in April, a new record, which is 
56,600 barrels higher than the 
record set in the previous month. 

Production in all major pro- 
ducing states, except Texas and 











DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
IMPORTANT DISTRICTS 
American Petroleum Inst. Figures 


—Week Ended— 
Junel2 dJuned 


Barrels Barrels 
Oklahoma City 168,600 152,200 
Total Okla. .. 640,800 642,350 


East Texas... 464,000 463,250 


Total Texas. 1,390,800 1,413,550 
Rodessa * 47,400 49,550 
Total La..... 249,850 246,600 


663,200 661,400 
2,852,700 2,876,750 


. 3,515,900 3,538,150 


California 

E. of Rockies. 
Total U.S. 
Crude imports 94,430 75,140 
Tot. new sup'’ly 4,610,330 3,613,290 











Wyoming again set new records. 
Practically all the important 





Second Weekly Gain 
In Crude Stocks 


By Teletype 
WASHINGTON, June 15. 
Stocks of crude petroleum in- 
creased 778,000 barrels during 
the week ended June 5, the sec: 
ond consecutive weekly increase 
since the slight decline in mid- 
May, according to Bureau of 
Mines figures. ‘ 

On May 29 stocks stood at 
306,445,000 barrels and on June 
3 they were 307,223,000 barrels, 
compared with 314,353,000 bar- 
rels on June 6 last year. 

Stocks by grades for May 29 
and June 5, showing changes, 
follow: 


(Theusands of Barrels) 

































































he . ‘ - s ; Yk © ragic 
nes ' : Louisiana, increased in April. fields = klahoma panes Grade May 29 June5 Change 
and distillate fuels in April was Daily average output in Texas 84ins, pushing the Sooner state’S Penna. grade 3,913 3,945 32 
8,171,000 barrels as compared dropped from 1,404,900 barrels Output from 650,800 barrels daily Pther Appal. 809 reali: 
with 6,842,000 barrels in April,|in March to 1,382,500 barrels in in March to 680,600 barrels in)“ ina-Mich. 1,439 1,400 — 39 
1936. Residual fuel oil demand) April. California’s production) April. Drilling in the Buckeye BS. W. ind. 9,660 9,702 + 42 
was up to 27,709,000 barrels; the passed the 600,000-barrel mark field continued to stimulate pro- “ark. 9,519 9,351 —168 
April figure a year ago was 24,- for the first time in months, duction in Michigan. we oN SS 31.608 31.389 —219 
702,000 barrels. while Kansas, New Mexico and Field work again increased, Fast Texas 25,592 24,030 +438 
1937 oil wells being brought in Cont. 125,332 126,054 722 
during April, compared with! Gulf Coast 26,307 26,255 — 52 
; . , Rocky Mts. 25,325 25,158 167 
; 815 in March and 1622 in April,| Californi: 28895 28.936 
oter Fuel Stocks Decline 500,000 = | 1515 @ Mareh and 1622 in Apel, | Caton ee eet a 
: 1936, the Bureau reported. It) Foreign 2,046 2,112 66 
pointed out, however, that the) Total rep’d 
Barrels; Crude Runs Up total initial of the successful including ssisinis~ aiiaiie ae 
e ° ° . orelg aoes,* ‘ aOu, bide (ad 
ORO ee ee ee EE completions in April this year ‘Unreported 18,000 18,050 50 
was less than the total initial in Total 306445 307223 _ 
y J y 4 rea . pani : yal Le « », Ede « oy P, 
: ; N. P.N. News Bureau 110,000 barrels in the Louisiana April, 1936. Estimate. é 
NEW YORK, June 15.—De- Gulf were reported. ooo 
Spite an increase of 54,000 bar-| East Coast crude runs declined 
rels in daily average crude runs 14,000 barrels, with refinery op- 
a iiahs Aadinbien % on TOTAL U. S. MOTOR FUEL STOCKS 
to refinery stills the past week, erauions qaeclining ya | per cent. 85-777 PTT Teer TT 4 rey T TTT rrTTr TTT] 
total motor fuel stocks decreased Texas Gulf plants reduced runs| e-— ; r — ] | | 
498,000 barrels, standing at 73 22,000 barrels. California in- a ae 
pen — & al f° creased runs 38,000 barrels and ' eS Ss ae ee . 
584,000 barrels on June 12, ac- Inland Texas 14,000 barrels. — “on T= 
cording to the American Petro- Operating capacity of report-) “sf — _——} ——— | t | } 
~¢} 7 e a. ai | | j - 
leum Institute. A year ago mo- jng plants was up 1.5 per cent #60!—,4 at $+} s << t——>"* 
r 4 . f — @ 
per a pre cso 65,936,000 over the previous week. a 55 | | | —— mu oe 
arrels, while crude runs tO; By location of motor fuel $ 
. on A, ° 
stills were 150,000 barrels lower. stocks, those in-transit and in 232 7 DAILY - s—- RUN TO STILLS 
STN : ‘ . , . | 
The largest changes in motor terminals declined the most, in- 24 | aw eT |e ee es 
330 7 ~~ — a ae ie Pe 
fuel stocks were decreases of) gicating reducti f 353,000 = rian ie a baal 
icating reduction of 353, Rs a: A GF. an tae ' | t 
360,000 barrels in the East Coast barrels from the previous week, - 7 | 
district; 339,000 barrels in Okla-| to 22,646,000 barrels. Refinery i: Me: GAG San le eae ae a ed ae meee | 
homa-Kansas-Missouri, and 206,-| stocks declined 14,000 barrels, to. 24¢>-——> — 
000 barrels in Indiana-Illinois- 44,024,000 barrels and stocks of) 22}+——+4 +———+ ——-+ [- 
Kentucky. Increases of 254,000 unfinished gasoline declined 131,- Rad om eae ee 1 ae eoreds. 
barrels in the Texas Gulf and 000 barrels, to 6,914,000 barrels. TERROR ONTOS Ue a a ee ee a oe 
CURRENT REFINERY OPERATIONS 
‘ ——Stocks —~ ‘Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting Thousands of Barrels % Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Districts Capacity to Stills (Barre!s) Capacity Operated Tota! Pinished Total Finished Gas & Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended and Unfinished —— Fuel OW Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
Motor Fael* ator Fuci* 
7 June 12 -June 5 June 12 June 5 June 12 June 5 June 12 June 5 June 12 June 5 
ARR RNR oc stsin oc cuweus 100.0 545,000 559.000 1S 83.6 8.778 19,138 7,527 7,060 00.0 118,000 112,000 
Appalachias. 0... cscccceccse 83.4 108,000 105,000 83.7 $1.4 2,915 2,971 710 ob2 94.6 »,000 -8,000 
Pree eeerr ere 92.1 $50,000 112,000 66.4 94.6 13.507 13.713 5.359 5,223 $.5 135.000 134,000 
Okla., Kans., Mo........... 84.6 283,000 282.000 74.8 74.2 8,499 8,838 3,074 3,133 0.3 67,000 7,000 
eS 56.6 153,000 139.000 76.1 69.2 2.006 1.922 1.633 Last 7 10,000 39,000 
, rrr 95.5 677,008 685,000 $9.4 90.5 9.977 9,723 6,923 6.681 0 154,000 159,000 
OS. | See ae 96 3 115.000 139,000 8 88.0 1,438 1.328 1,876 2.6 100.0 29.000 28,009 
Pes Gy BE. Fics aspeecess 63.7 16,000 10,000 79.3 69.0 145 154 72 78 77.5 7,000 7,000 
A eee eee 69.7 53.000 53.000 85.5 85.5 2.027 2.047 TH 755 89.4 14,000 14,000 
Cn cs. ccacwcesses 90.9 528.000 190.000 70.8 63.7 13,992 13,9418 67,753 67,713 5.0 92,000 77,000 
Total Reporting........... 88.8 2,988,000 2,934,000 82.4 80.9 73,584 1,082 95,985 95,229 1.3 681,000 672,000 
imated U. 8. ‘ a ei 
i. — oe 3,250,000 3,195,000 76,996 77,494 98,158 97,402 739,000 = 740.000 
*Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
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$75,000,000 Oil 
Bonds Are Sold 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, June 14.—Con- 
tinuation of the large expansion 
program of the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., was seen here today 
with the sale by the company of 
$75,000,000 of its bonds to five 
mutual insurance companies. 
“The proceeds from the secur- 
ities will be added to the com- 


pany’s working capital and will 


be used to meet bank loans and 
the company’s prospective capi- 
tal requirements over the next 
three years,” John A. Brown, 
president, said. In 1936 the com- 
pany listed $76,500,000 as capital 
expenditures, $43,500,000 of 
which was for crude oil develop- 
ment and properties. 

The debentures were sold at 
98 per cent of par and carry a 
3'4 per cent coupon. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, New York Life Insurance 
Co., Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States and 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York participated in the is- 
sue. 

In former years the company 
expanded with funds accumula- 
ted from undistributed earnings, 
but under the undistributed 
profits tax now in effect, such 
procedure is heavily penalized, 
an officer of the company re- 
marked. He said the direct sale 
would also save distribution and 
printing costs, often large items 
in a public offering. 


New Refinery To Make 
Fuel Oil For Mills 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 14. 
Frontier Fuel Oil Corp. has 
started construction of a re- 
finery of about 2500 barrels 
daily crude capacity on River 
Road, north of Buffalo, under 
the direction of Frontier En- 
gineering Corp., a subsidiary, 
and with Mid-Continent En- 
gineering Corp. of Dallas, Texas, 
as consultants. This refinery is 
built to supply local steel and 
manufacturing plants with dis- 
tillate fuel oils, which product 
Frontier has been marketing for 
some years. 

Three large steel plants op- 
erating in this area use disfil- 
late fuel oils almost entirely for 
heating furnaces. A new addi- 
tion to the rapidly increasing in- 
dustrial activity in this area is 
the $8,000,000 motor and axle 
plant of Chevrolet Motor Co., 
two miles south of the new re- 
finery site. 

The new refinery will be sup- 
plied with crude by barge from 


the Michigan producing fields, 


| and by ocean tanker from Texas 
ito the east coast and barge 
through the State canal to Buf- 


falo. The Frontier company has 
been supplying 80,000,000 to 
100,000,000 gallons of fuel oil 
per year to customers in this 
vicinity, which is considered a 
very fast-growing industrial 
area, James F’. Breuil, president 
of the company stated. 


Permit for Black 
Plants is Sought 


TULSA, June 12.—Applica- 
tion has been filed by Stanley 
Marsh, Jr., Amarillo, for | 
permit to build one or more car- 
bon black plants in Texas coun- 
ty, Okla. The Corporation Com- 
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mission of Oklahoma will hold 
a hearing on the application 
June 16. 

The petitioner is a member of | 
the firm of Hagy, Harrington & | 
Marsh, which has extensive 
natural gasoline, gas and car- | 
bon black interests in the Texas | 
Panhandle. 

Marsh asserts that he has | 
about 100,000 acres under lease 
in Texas county located on the | 
structure which produces gas 
in Panhandle counties of Texas 
and four counties of Kansas | 
north of Texas county. There 
he says, drainage of his 
leases by wells in both Kansas | 
and Texas, as these fields are | 
served by major trunk pipe- | 
lines and no market exists for | 
gas from the 10 to 15 wells that | 
have been drilled in Texas | 
county. | 


is, 


Marsh proposes to build natu- | 
ral gasoline plants to process | 
gas before burning it for carbon | 
black, where the gasoline con: | 
tent proves to be sufficient to | 
justify its recovery. 

The Oklahoma commission 
June 9 granted permission to | 
the General Atlas Carbon Co. 
(Doherty interests) to build a 
plant near Guymon, which is in 
Texas county and in the same 
area where Marsh _ proposes 
building his plant. The com- 
pany asserts the product it will | 
make is known Gastex and 
that it differs materially | 
from ordinary carbon black in 
its method of manufacture. 

The company says it will re- 
cover nine to 11 pounds of its 
product from 1000 feet of gas. 


as 


Says 


The order carried the provi- 
sion that the General Atlas com- 
pany must purchase all the gas 
offered to it in the vicinity of 
its plant or which may “rea- 
sonably” be reached by pipe- 
lines tributary to the plant and, 


if unable to buy all the gas of: | 


iered, it must purchase ratably 
and without discrimination in 


nrice 
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The station window, in fact the entire station front, 
offers an ideal spot for the display of vacation items 
and needs of motorists. That pictured at right is 
owned by the Kendall Refining Co., and is located 


at Meadville, Pa. 


=_— folders and road 
maps will be found spread out on the 
library table in many a home these days. 
It is the opening of the season for the 
annual vacation trip. 


Because it is vacation time, many sta- 
tion operators are bemoaning the fact 
it will slow up their business because it 
takes away some of the station’s steady 
customers. Alert operators, however, are 
planning to turn the vacation season into 
a profit season, by taking advantage of 
the opportunity to help to get their steady 
customers’ cars ready for the “open road.” 


Service stations are in the logical po- 
sition to put their customers’ cars in 
shape for the vacation season. Here is an 
opportunity for service, and one that pro- 
vides a selling point for many items of 
merchandise carried by the station. 


Proof that the vacation market is large, 
is shown in a nation-wide survey of tour- 
ing habits of car owners just completed 
by the National Touring Bureau of the 
American Automobile Assn. Here it was 
reported that nearly 85 per cent of the 
returns were from persons who traveled 
to their vacation haunts by automobile; 
8.5 per cent went by rail; approximately 
3 per cent went by boat; 1.2 per cent by 
plane; and one per cent by bus. 

The survey also showed that 54 per 
cent preferred to travel over a wide area, 
rather than go to a fixed point and spend 
most of their vacation time there. 


Largely because of their accessibility, 
the northeastern states ranked first in 
tourist popularity. Good roads, historic 
points, climate, and good accommodations 
were given as the reasons for the pre- 
ference for this territory on the part of 
vacation travelers. 

The western states were rated very 
high on scenery, favorable in climate, and 
friendliness and hospitality of the people. 
Lack of traffic congestion added to the 
popularity of the western territory. Of 
the southern states, Florida led in popu- 
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There's Extra 


Station Sales 


In Vacation Trips 


larity because of fishing and climate, al- 
though it rated low on scenery and roads. 

But back to the car. What can the sta- 
tion do to get its customers’ automobiles 
ready for the vacation trip. First of all, 
a personal canvass of the customer list 
will reveal which customers are planning 
a summer trip by automobile. Once the 
vacation list is made up, the station op- 
erator can concentrate on those names in 
his drive for summer vacation business. 
Many times such a personal solicitation 
will uncover a need expressed for certain 
common items, which will give the sta- 
tion man a clue as to what items and what 
quantities to order. 

The list of vacation needs for the mo- 


toring vacationist are many. The car 


itself should be completely serviced prepa- 
ratory to the start of the trip. Fresh oil 
should be put in the crankcase. Trans- 
mission and differential lubricant should 
be checked, and if necessary, drained, 
flushed and re-filled. Many motorists will 
start out on their vacations with winter 
lubricants in their cars’ transmissions and 
rear axles, and be perfectly unmindful 
of the fact, unless the station operator 
reminds them, that, for a carefree vaca- 
tion, they’d better have the lubricants 
changed to summer grade. 

A chassis lubrication job is, of course, 
one of the essentials in servicing a car 


for the vacation trip. Front wheel bear- 
ings may have run long past their sched- 
uled time for repacking, and this service 
should be suggested to the vacationist. 

By a little close observation, station at- 
tendants will find ample excuse to sug- 
gest to play-bound motorist customers 
that replacements may be needed on 
tires, batteries, spark plugs, and wind- 
shield wipers before starting out. A 
clean radiator, which means the sale of 
flushing compound, should bring excellent 
profits simply by the power of sugges- 
tion, and top dressing can be made a de- 
mand item for the vacationist if the at- 
tendant will inspect his customers’ cars. 


Tue station attendant, in attempting 
to sell his customers his service and his 
merchandise for their vacation trip, should 
bear in mind that he has a strong talking 
point on his side. The customer wants 
his trip to be troublefree. In many cases 
it is his one pleasure trip of the year, and 
otfen he will go to “unreasonable” expense 
to insure that everything moves along 
without a hitch. 

Many of the wide variety of automobile 
accessories sold today are particularly ap- 
propriate for the motoring vacationist. 
Then, too, more accessories are being 
sold this year than last. A car manufac- 
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turer, maker of a low priced car, recent- 
ly estimated that every new car buyer 
is putting $75 into accessories this year, 
while last year he paid out only $50 for 
these items. 


The list of vacation accessories for the 
car could be continued on to some length, 
including such items as fan belts, polish, 
polishing cloths, seat cushions and covers, 
oil filters, light bulbs, radiator insect 
screens, radiator seal, fuses, fog lights, 
brake rod anti-rattlers, rear view mirrors 
and clocks, auto compassses, luggage racks, 
first aid kits, sun visors, auto radios, tire 
and tube repair kits, and ignition cable 
sets. 

Other vacation needs which the station 
might profitably carry, and which find va- 
cation uses in many ways besides around 
the automobile, are sun glasses, picnic 
jugs and supplies, padlocks, tow ropes, 
flashlights, and extension trouble lights. 


But the service station need not be 
guided strictly by the automobile and its 
needs in considering its stock of vacation 
items. A little survey of local conditions 
by the alert station operator will uncover 
a wide variety of non-automotive items 
that may easily be sold and bring a profit. 

Stations located near lakes have been 
known to successfully sell fishing tackle, 
bait, and to rent boats. Ammunition for 
rifles and shot guns may also bring a 
profit, depending upon the location and 
surroundings. 


Equipment for tennis, golf, horseshoe 
pitching, swimming, and baseball are 
easily saleable items if the station is ad- 
vantageously located with respect to these 
sports and summer resorts. 


It is regrettable that the person who 
first said, “Goods well displayed are half 
sold,” is unknown; for he should be per- 
sonally credited for stating a basic mer- 
chandising fact. The station that has va- 
cation services and items for sale, and 
does not let the fact be known by dis- 
play and advertising, is making the job 
of selling the merchandise doubly diffi- 
cult. 

One method by which a station might 
promote the sale of its vacation supplies 
is to dress up its window and island dis- 
play to feature “Vacation Needs For You 
And Your Car.” The display would show 
and list as many of the items as possible. 
In addition the operator might develop 
and promote a vacation “Special.” This 
“special” might include a complete vaca- 
tion lubrication job, plus a set of seat 
covers; or an oil change, with a front 
wheel bearing lubrication, plus a flash 
light and picnic set, all for a pre-deter- 
mined attractive price. 

A suggestion for another method of 
selling vacation needs through his station 
is for the operator to develop an inex- 
pensive folder or leaflet to distribute to 
customers in his neighborhood and at the 
station. This leaflet would list on one 
side the many things that the reader 
should remember to do before leaving for 
his vacation. Items such as, turn out 
all lights in the house, turn off water, 
see that doors and windows are locked, 
turn off gas heater and stove, stop milk 
and paper, change post office address, 
and many other similar suggestions, 
might be indicated on the one side of this 
folder. 


On the other side of the folder, the sta- 
tion would. advertise its vacation combi- 
nation offers, or list the many items it has 
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to offer the motorist as an aid in getting 
him started right on his vacation and to 
insure that his vacation is free from mo- 
tor trouble. 

Still another suggestion would be for 
the station operator to personally solicit 
the neighborhood for vacation servicing. 
He could easily get a line on his regular 
customers, finding out when they plan 
to start on their vacations, and calling a 
few days before that time to ask if he 
might call for the car and take it to the 
station to be put in good shape for the 
trip. 





Many more suggestions will present 
themselves to the alert station opera- 
tor. The important point is to remember 
that the vacation season offers real oppor- 
tunities for the station to increase its 
income, and in addition, the vacation 
theme offers the operators a powerful 
and logical argument to use in getting 
vacation-bound customers into their sta- 
tion to buy. Vacation time need not mean 
only the temporary loss of a regular cus- 
tomer. It can be made a special sales op- 
portunity. It is all in the point of view 
of the operator. 





“Hello, Neighbor” Sales Program 
Offered Independent Jobbers 


TULSA, June 12.—A couple of years 
ago officials of the Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Corp., Oklahoma City, listened to one of 
their jobber customers outline a co-opera- 
tive merchandising plan he had worked 
up for himself and his dealers. As he 
unfolded his idea the officials recognized 
several of the stock merchandising meth- 
ods—and yet there seemed to be inter- 
woven among them some new twists that 
made the whole pattern appear distinc- 
tive and different. It had a certain ‘“ap- 
peal.” 

“Go ahead with your idea,” the officials 
told W. R. Pate, president of the Pate Oil 
Co., Milwaukee, “and we will go along 
with you as ‘silent partners.’ ”’ 

The Pate company went ahead. Its 
list of dealers in Milwaukee county in- 
creased. The gallonage of those dealers 
jumped, for some by as much as 50 to 
100 per cent. 

Within a short time Anderson-Prich- 
ard’s officials were looking at the plan 
from an independent refiner’s standpoint. 
The more they studied the plan, the more 
convinced they became that it provided 
just the kind of tie-up an independent re- 
finer, without retail distribution, wanted 
to offer independent jobbers. And it gave 
these independent jobbers the tie-up they 
would want with their dealers. There 
was no danger, under this co-operative 
plan, of the independent jobber who 
wanted to remain independent, finding 
himself “pushing”, even indirectly, either 
the brand or the name of the refiner from 
whom he obtained his merchandise. 

Anderson-Prichard accordingly began 
registering the plan and trade-name in all 
of the states in which it does business. 
President Pate’s original plan was re- 
vamped in a few particulars to fit into 
the Anderson-Prichard picture. Now the 
completed plan has been announced by 
the refining company, as available to in- 
dependent marketers. 

For the independent jobber, the plan 
offers, according to Anderson-Prichard of- 
ficials, the following five features: 


1. An independent source of supply 
from an independent refining company 
which has no retail distribution and 
therefore does not compete with jobbers. 

2. Exclusive territory for the jobber 
who accepts the plan. 

3. A contract with the refiner which 
permits the jobber to meet competition 
in his territory, but which prevents him, 
on the other hand, from “making” com- 
petition. 


4. A co-operative plan of advertising 
under the slogan “Hello, Neighbor.” 

5. An opportunity for the jobber to in- 
crease his local prestige and to place his 
name exclusively before his customers. 

Anderson-Prichard officials point out 
that a jobber who joins the “Hello, Neigh- 
bor” co-operative plan will be given the 
exclusive rights in his territory. He will 
have no fear that another jobber there 
also will be a “Hello, Neighbor” partici- 
pant. The jobber will be asked to sign a 
contract to obtain his supplies exclusively 
from Anderson-Prichard for a period of 
years. This contract, it was said, will be 
sufficiently flexible to permit the jobber 
to meet competition. Anderson-Prichard 
officials will have to approve all meeting 
of competition. 

The advertising campaign will feature 
the jobber in all newspaper and radio and 
outdoor advertising. His name, and the 
names of his dealers, will be stressed. The 
refiner’s name will not appear in any way. 

The advertising costs will be handled 
on a co-operative basis. As the plan 
spreads, it was pointed out, the per gal- 
lon cost will be reduced. There also is 
provision for group buying of accessories 
on behalf of the independent marketers 
who accept the program. 

Jobbers will be requested to adopt the 
plan also with reference to their dealers, 
under such arrangements that each dealer 
will be given an exclusive territory. 

“This territory,” the dealer will be told, 


“is yours. You will have no ‘Hello 
Neighbor’ competitor anywhere’ within 
that area. You will be mentioned in the 


advertising. You will be given co-opera- 
tive assistance. Most important, you will 
be expected to know every gasoline and 
oil user in your territory; to know each 
one by sight and by name. You are to be 
able to greet each one as ‘Neighbor.’ ”’ 

In connection with the plan Anderson- 
Prichard has changed the name of its reg- 
ular motor fuel to “Challenge.” Partici- 
pants in the “Hello, Neighbor” idea will 
use that brand name, but nowhere will 
Anderson-Prichard’s name appear in con- 
nection with the brand name. Company 
officials have laid particular stress on that 
point. 

Outlining the immediate plans for pro- 
moting the merchandising idea, C. L. May- 
hall, vice president of the company, said 
that an effort will be made to sign old 
line, well established, independent job- 
bers who have been “home town build- 
ers” and who want to retain their identi- 
ties in their communities. 
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The growth of the natural gasoline industry in this 

country, from its beginnings in West Virginia to the 
present highly developed system worked out in East Texas 
and extending to a Gulf Coast refinery, where finished poly- 
mer gasoline and stabilized natural gasoline is turned out, 
is described in the accompanying article, by one who has 
had a great deal to do with the development of this branch 
of the oil industry in the Mid-Continent. 

Characteristics of grades of natural gasoline figuring most 
actively in the export trade are discussed 
also included a discussion of polymerization as opening a 
new field of activity for the natural gasoline industry. 
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By D. E. BUCHANAN* 


Presented before World Petroleum Congress, 
Paris, June 14-19. 


Natural Gasoline 


In the World Motor Fuel Market 


q 

I ROM its very beginning the 
production of natural gasoline has been a 
conservation measure, as well as an ad- 
junct and corollary of crude oil production. 
Except for that small, but increasing, 
proportion manufactured as a_ prerequi- 
site of preparing natural gas for its do- 
mestic, industrial and carbon-black mar- 
kets, practically all natural gasoline is 
produced from “casinghead gas” which 
has already served the very useful func- 
tion of lifting crude oil to the earth’s 
surface. 

The term “casinghead gas” denotes gas 
produced in conjunction with crude oil, 
and is socalled because in the early days 
separation of the gas from the oil was 
made at the head of the casing through 
a device commonly called a “casinghead.” 
The term is today applied generally to 
all oil well gas and distinguishes it from 
gas well or “dry” gas. 

Previously such “casinghead gas” had 
served its economic purpose and had lit- 
tle or no further utility. Today natural 
gasoline plants, with their extensive gas 
gathering systems, collect the relatively 
small volumes of gas from a few to up- 
wards of 2300 oil wells per plant, trans- 
port it to a central point, extract the 
commercially liquefiable hydrocarbons and 
then return the remaining dry residue 
gas to the oil producer for use in lease 
operations; or to gas utility systems, 
where such systems are near enough to 
make further utilization commercially 
and economically feasible. 


History 


The presence of gasoline in natural gas 
was first discovered in the early 1880's. 
Many operators of natural gas transpor- 
tation systems experienced trouble with 
condensation in the lines. It was soon de- 
termined that this condensate was gaso- 
line and draw-off drips were installed in 
low places and sags along the lines to 
accumulate and permit the removal of 
such condensate. As there was practical- 
ly no market for gasoline as motor fuel 
at that time, the production was gener- 
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ally wasted. In some cases it was em- 
ployed as boiler fuel on the oil leases, 
but its low monetary value for this use 
was no incentive for recovering it; it 
was simply a matter of eliminating an 
objectionable operating condition. 

The business of collecting and mar- 
keting this socalled “drip” gasoline seems 
to have been first established in 1903. 
Of course, at that time extraction facili- 
ties were very crude, as they consisted 
only of utilizing the normal gas line pres- 
sure with the addition of a few cooling 
coils. In some instances the water in a 
creek or river which the line crossed 
served as the cooling medium. Natural- 
ly, none but the heavier hydrocarbon frac- 
tions were thus recovered. The product 
was collected in “iron barrels” and sold 
in the vicinity of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
for blending purposes. 

From the time they discovered that 
liquid fractions would precipitate out of 
natural gas when subjected to pressure 
and subnormal temperature, and until 
about 1907, the field operators generally 
assumed that all gas contained gasoline 
or condensate in commercial quantities 
and quality, and many plants of various 
design were constructed. Tests for gaso- 
line content were unknown and many 
were the devices employed in the efforts 
to determine just why some gas would 
yield gasoline and other gas would not. 
By the year 1909 methods of test had, 
however, been perfected to the _ point 
where operators could make a distinction 
between wet and dry gas, and, step-by- 
step, these methods have been improved 
until we have today’s high standard of 
accuracy. 

The early plants were generally built 
by lease operators who made provision 
to handle only such gas as was produced 
on their own leases, and it was not until 
some years later that gas was purchased 
for the purpose of gasoline extraction. As 
the “gasoline era” progressed and the 
demand for motor fuel increased, manu- 
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facturers commenced buying “wet” gas 
from adjoining leases and the natural 
gasoline industry was on its way. 

The industry grew steadily, until, in 
1911, it became of sufficient importance 
to attract the attention of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey and, in that year, the 
survey initiated the compilation and dis- 
semination of annual production figures. 


An accompanying table compiled from 
the statistics of U. S. Government Bu- 
reaus is indicative of the industry’s 
growth. 


A sharp reduction in total value at 
plants is to be noted after 1926, although 
volume of production continued to in- 
crease, but this is commensurate with the 
reduction in retail sales prices of motor 
fuel and natural gasoline in the U. S. 
for the subsequent years. 


Shortly after the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury the newly discovered oil fields in 
the Mid-Continent attracted the attention 
of the West Virginia pioneers. From ex- 
perience gained in the earlier crude in- 
stallations they were able to inaugurate 
many improvements in the first Mid- 
Continent plants. Their number multi- 
plied yearly for a decade or more, when 
the absorption type of plant commenced 
to gain a foothold. The original Cali- 
fornia plants were built about the same 
time, but production amounted to very 
little until the discovery of the Los An- 
geles basin fields in the early 1920's. 

As early as 1905 applications were filed 
for U. S. Letters Patent covering the ex- 
traction of gasoline from natural gas by 
the absorption method and, up to 1911, 
a great deal of experimental work was 
carried on by various operators. In 1913 
a plant especially designed to operate 
under the new absorption method was 
constructed at Hastings, W. Va. and this 
was probably the first plant of any con- 
sequence making exclusive use of the 
absorption method. 


In the early 1920’s great improvements 
were made in this method and the pro- 
duction from this type of plant gradual- 
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ly outstripped the compression method, 
due to the fact that absorption was not 
only more efficient in extracting liquefi- 
able fractions from gas of comparatively 
low gasoline content but also that the 
product was more stable in composition. 
However, in the late 1920’s, it was found 
that combinations of both compression 
and absorption were, under some operat- 
ing conditions, the most effective in mak- 
ing products of greatest utility. 


The charcoal method enjoyed a brief 
period of popularity particularly in the 
West Va. fields, but the total production 
from this method was small and these 
operations are gradually fading from ex- 
istence. 


Public Utility Gas Pipeline Distribution 
Systems a Growing Source of Natural 
Gasoline Production 


While natural gasoline was first dis- 
covered in natural gas transmission lines 
it is only in the past 10 years that this 
source of natural gasoline production has 
grown to importance. In this decade we 
have seen numerous gas pipelines of 20 
inches, 24 inches, and even 30 inches di- 
ameter transporting gas from the point 
of production to industrial and domestic 
consuming centers 500 to 1000 or more 
miles distant. Today these lines transport 
well in excess of a billion cubic feet of 
natural gas per day and are _ prolific 
sources of natural gasoline since most, if 
not all, such gas must be treated for the 
extraction of the liquefiable hydrocarbons. 
This provides not only protection against 
condensation in the lines but tends to 
reduce the B.t.u. content of the gas to 
commercial standards, obviating the ne- 
cessity for special burners. 

A secondary source of natural gasoline 
production is the quantity extracted from 
so-called “sour” gas, or natural gas con- 
taminated with sulphur compounds, mak- 
ing it unsuitable for fuel while still 
leaving it highly desirable to the car- 
bon-black industry. Since upwards of a 
billion cubic feet per day of natural gas 
is burned to carbon-black, and since it 
is also desirable to extract the liquefi- 
able fractions from such gas before com- 
bustion, we find a substantial contribu- 
tion to the total production of natural 
gasoline from this source. 


Evolution of the Natural Gasoline Plant 


There are reported to be 850 natural 
gasoline plants in operation in the U. S. 
at this time. Plant investment is esti- 
mated in excess of $250,000,000 but an in- 
telligent breakdown of plant investment 
or operating cost per unit of production 
is impossible because of the wide differ- 
ences in operating conditions. We will 
cite typical cases to illustrate the ex- 
tremes. Consider first a plant in the pro- 
lific East Texas field, drawing its supply 
of casinghead gas from over 2200 oil 
wells and returning residue gas to the 
leases. This particular plant has a net- 
work of 81 miles of gas gathering sys- 
tem, consisting of pipe sizes from 20 
inches in the main trunk lines down to 
4 inches on the leases. The return residue 
gas system consists of 45 miles of pipe- 
line from 8 inches down to 2 inches, a 
total of 126 miles of pipeline of varying 
sizes. 


At least 10 inches of vacuum must be 
maintained on the gathering system at 
plant intake in order to maintain as near 
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Growth of the Natural Gasoline Industry in U. S. 


Number 
Year Plants 
1911... F . 176 
1916... ‘ ~- oe 596 
1921.. . , 1161 
1926.... 1063 
ct eee ‘ re 987 
1936 . 859 


*Estimated. 


Output, Metric $ Value % U.S. Motor 

Tons At Plant Fuel Prod. 

18,565 750,000 No Data 
258,740 14,331,148 5 
1,184,160 69,626,800 9 
3,392,000 129,710,080 10 
4,578,000 55,677,600 11 
4,600,000* 65,000,000* 10 





atmospheric pressure, as possible, on the 
oil and gas separator at the well, because 
the slightest pressure at this point ma- 
terially reduces the gasoline content of 
the gas. For this vacuum operation and 
for the compression of the gas to 50 
Ibs., the operating pressure of the plant, 
21 compressors with combined rating of 
3480 h.p. are employed. Contrast this op- 
eration with a plant extracting gasoline 
from the main line of a gas transmission 
system. No gathering lines. No return 
residue lines and the line pressure is 
utilized in the absorption operation. 

It is thought a few high lights on an 
operation just now getting under way 
in the East Texas field might be of inter- 
est here. In 10 large natural gasoline 
plants, facilities have recently been in- 
stalled to extract 98°% of the butane 
content of the gas, which you will note 
from a table to follow is unusually high. 
In fact, the excess in butanes over and 
above the amount required for 18 lbs. 
natural gasoline is about equal in volume 
to the 18 lbs. natural gasoline content of 
the gas. 

These 10 plants process a total of 90 
million cu. ft. of casinghead gas per 
day from 14,000 oil wells, utilizing 533 
miles of vacuum gathering lines and re- 
turn the residue gas for lease operation 
through 322 miles of pipeline. 989% of 
the butane content plus a varying, but 
small, percentage of the propane and 
lighter fractions is extracted along with 
the normal natural gasoline yield to make 
a product with vapor pressure ranging 
from 45 lbs. to 85 lbs. absolute, depend- 
ing upon the amount of propane desired 
for polymer operation and the lighter 
components of the gas extracted inci- 
dentally therewith. The total production 
of this “raw” product is collected at a 
central point in the field through 60 miles 
of liquid gathering system where it is 
delivered to a 300-mile trunk line for 
transportation to a large refinery on the 
Gulf Coast. 

Pipeline discharge at destination is 
through high pressure fractionators from 
which the overhead product consisting of 
N-Butane and lighter goes directly to a 
polymerization plant, the bottom product, 
stabilized natural gasoline, to storage for 
cargo shipment. 

Here we see a perfectly synchronized 
operation continuously processing the pro- 
duction of casinghead gas from approxi- 
mately 14,000 oil wells embracing a ter- 
ritory 35 miles long and from 3 to 12 
miles wide, utilizing 1215 miles of pipe- 
line, turning out finished polymer gaso- 
line and stabilized natural gasoline of 
desired specifications 300 miles from the 
scene of production. May I say this is a 
far cry from the day when the West 
Virginia pioneer washed his mittens in 
the “pesky stuff” and wondered what in 
the world anyone would ever do with it? 

From their embryonic beginning the 
number and total daily capacity of gaso- 
line plants in the U. S. gradually and 
constantly increased to a peak of about 


1229 plants in 1928. At that time the to- 
tal daily capacity of plants was just under 
8 million gallons (approximately 20,000 
tons). From 1928 to date the total number 
of plants has gradually decreased, while 
their total capacity in terms of gallons 
of daily production has continued to in- 
crease, so that today it is estimated there 
are some 850 plants with a total daily 
capacity of over 10 million gallons (ap- 
proximately 25,000 tons). 

Exhaustion of gas supply forced the 
abandonment of a number of plants, but 
the combination of depleted gas volumes 
available to plants built for flush condi- 
tions, prior to proration of crude oil pro- 
duction, coupled with a most drastic de- 
cline in the f.o.b. plant value of the prod- 
uct, left only the choice of complete 
abandonment of a great many more small 
plants or consolidation into fewer large 
plants where it was possible to more 
nearly hold operating costs in line with 
sales prices. 

The term “drastic” is mild when used 
in connection with decline in value of 
the product. Many of the plants had been 
built during periods of flush production 
when natural gasoline sold for 20 cents 
to 22 cents per gallon f.o.b. plant, and 
of course, they could not weather the 
economic storm which drove prices down 
to less than 2 cents per gallon in 1932. 

Prior to the inauguration of effective 
flush production control, the present day 
proration, when a new field was discov- 
ered, rapid development was the order of 
the day with little or no restriction on oil- 
gas ratios. Natural gasoline operators 
often times proceeded with the construc- 
tion of plants upon the completion of a 
very few wells, the number of completed 
wells considered as justifying plant in- 
stallation depending upon the operator’s 
individual faith in the new field. The race 
to build gasoline plants was generally 
in keeping with the race to drill oil 
wells. Frequently by the time a plant 
was completed, the field had either proven 
a sad disappointment or development had 
gone far beyond expectation, and the 
plant was inadequate to handle the sup- 
ply of gas. 

The former meant early abandonment 
and the consequent financial loss. The lat- 
ter, either immediate increase in plant 
capacity or paying for gas which could 
not be processed. Generally speaking, the 
initial period of operation saw the peak 
of production and rapid dissipation of 
gas supply, through wasteful methods of 
crude oil production, hastened the day 
when the plant must be abandoned or 
consolidated with other plants experienc- 
ing the same difficulty. 


Proration as Affecting Natural Gasoline 
Development 


Under proration, as today practiced, 
the scientific control of oil-gas ratios and 
orderly field development makes possible 
a more accurate estimate of oil and gas 
in place before a decision as to the prac- 
ticability of a gasoline plant must be 
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reached, and the plant may be built for 
a more uniform flow of gas over a long 
period of time rather than for a peak 
load of short duration. Proration of oil 
and gas has its adverse effect upon the 
natural gasoline manufacturer in that he 
must handle lower gas volumes per well, 
consequently a larger number of wells, 
entailing greater expenditure in gas gath- 
ering systems, and in many fields back 
pressure maintained on the wells to con- 
trol the flow of oil, decreases the gasoline 
content of the gas. This, however, has 
the effect of discouraging the construc- 
tion of many small plants and delays 
the construction of the larger ones with 
the result that plants built today are upon 
a more secure economic foundation than 
in the days of hit and miss. 

Until the early 1920’s one of the great- 
est deterrents to the development of wider 


markets for natural gasoline was the in- 
ability of plant operators to eliminate pro- 
pane from their product. This constituent 
was of course most undesirable as a 
component of motor fuel, and the crude 
so-called “weathering processes” were 
very inefficient. The general practice was 
to apply steam heat to the product under 
very Slight pressure until the desired 
amount of propane had been weathered 
off. The product was almost never made 
propane free. As these conditions of op- 
eration introduced no fractionation what- 
ever, the procedure resulted in large per- 
centages of the butanes, pentanes, and 
even heavier hydrocarbons being lost to 
the atmosphere, thereby increasing the 
manufacturing cost of the remaining mar- 
ketable production. 

The application of selective fractiona- 
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tion, or “stabilization”, as it is now com- 
monly known, which reached commercial 
proportions in 1925-26, was therefore one 
of the most important technological de- 
velopments in the natural gasoline in- 
dustry. The original installations, so-called 
“low pressure stabilization’, operated at 
a maximum of 40 lIbs., but the art was 
very soon extended to higher pressures 
—140 lbs. to 175 lbs.—depending upon 
characteristics of charging stock and fin- 
ished product desired. 

Patent suits over the use of these proc- 
esses were numerous, but their ultimate 
settlement by court decree cleared the 
way for the production of propane free 
natural gasolines with predetermined com- 
position characteristics, including substi- 
tution of N-butane for iso-butane, within 
the limits of the hydrocarbon content of 
any gas processed. With improvements 
in cracking processes, total cracking ca- 
pacity increased rapidly. This develop- 
ment was followed by numerous and 
wide spread vapor lock complaints from 
the motoring public. The solution was, of 
course, stabilization and since the art as 
then being practiced in the natural gaso- 
line industry was applicable and avail- 
able, it was promptly and generally ad- 
opted. 

Vapor recovery plants are now found 
in practically all refineries of any size. 
No_ statistics are available as to the 
amount of product recovered through 
these operations in refineries, but it rep- 
resents a tremendous volume, most of 
which finds its way to motor fuel and 
serves to augment the supply of volatile 
gasoline constituents, the demand for 
which would otherwise fall more heavily 
upon the natural gasoline industry. It is 
safe to say that “stabilization” of natural 
gasoline and refinery vapors has had a 
profound influence on the upward trend 
of motor fuel volatility, because the elimi- 
nation of propane and iso-butane has 
made possible the incorporation of larger 
percentages of normal butane, a very de-: 
sirable constituent of motor fuel in proper 
proportion. 


Specifications 


Selective fractionation of liquefiable hy- 
drocarbons made possible today’s vapor 
pressure and distillation grading system 
for natural gasoline and this grading 
system has encouraged a widespread and 
intelligent utilization of the products of 
this industry the world over. 


Variation of Hydrocarbon Composition 
of Natural Gasoline 


Since there is presently little natural 
gasoline available to world markets out- 
side of the U. S. from territories other 
than the Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast 
fields, we will confine our discussion of 
composition and quality characteristics to 
the natural gasolines now generally as- 
sembled from those fields for the cargo 
markets. 

The actual liquefiable content of na- 
tural and casinghead gas varies over a 
wide range of volume and hydrocarbon 
composition, depending on the source of 
production, conditions of pressure under 
which the casinghead gas is separated 
from the crude oil, and to a minor extent 
on type and efficiency of plant extraction 
facilities. 

Table No. 1 gives the hydrocarbon 
composition of three distinct types of 
casinghead gas and one type of gas well 
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gas which constitute the source of a very tillation data, representing typical aver- It is obvious that some considerable 


























large percentage of the natural gasoline age specifications of that grade, are prob- leeway must be allowed for octane number 
available to the Mid-Continent-Gulf Coast ably more enlightening: and hydrocarbon percentages when reduc- 
cargo market. ing the many points of product origin to 
TABLE No. 1 three groups. It will be noted ad bers 
Typical Gas Analyses show an increase in octane number wit 
Nest Be. increasing front end volatility. This is to 
sia — ; (Combined Panhandle be expected due to the higher octane value 
i. Texas No. Texas ras We (Typica : . ; ~ T , are 
(Casing- (Casing - & Casing- Gas Well of the lighter constituents. There are, 
Methane ——— head Gee) head Gas) head gas) ° Gas) however, a few plants, principally on the 
Ethane Ga oe 15.80 16-16 x a Gulf Coast, which produce a product of 
ig, oy ' = , in 24.20 14.78 1.57 4.25 relatively low volatility yet a high octane 
N-Butane ..... resis “ 9.70 3°68 ( 1.09 120 number. Examination shows this to be 
~ a P > Yr > . . a . p 
ne neo , y 2.00 ( ( 48 due to the presence of aromatics, nap- 
Hexane plus , 240 esa ‘a oa thenes, and/or certain branch chain par- 
affins, characteristic of the crude oils 
; . 100.00 10800 00:08 06.00 from the same fields, but the production of 
e&. P. M. 26 1b. 398 9°59 60 "39 such plants is comparatively small and of 
¥ . M. 22 * : 9 of 99° =e Q= : ° - : : 
a P’ oe 18 a | oon aae = = little influence on specifications, particu- 
**Typical of N. Louisiana Production. *Natural Gasoline (Reid V.P. @ 100°F.). . larly of cargo shipments. 
, ; As more specific in respec )drocar- 
Since space does not permit us to pre- bon sauna we ts ye: én i 
: . ’ “4 ‘ese analyses 
sent here analyses of all the different com- TABLE No. 3 ; . typical East Texas and Bre modeceste 
position types of Mid-Continent natural ot A pe we ts ie cao: ee 
: mare eucad olatil. Volatil. Volatil. (North Texas) natural gasolines with 
arcu, We have tanee the lowe ot Rela D GO0Cr 18 lt 18 lt 18 lt their respective distillation characteristi 
a P , Sas (Reid @ 100°F.) 8 lb 8 lb 8 lb. s > als < cnaracteristics 
three groupings as representative of cargo Gravity (deg. Ak.3:) 77-81 80-84 84-88 (See Table 5 and Tablo 6 on next page 
shipments; but since, in this area, natural Weassian a ‘ bg Hm MS hp Ps Motor Fuel Volatility Trends 
gasoline is usually evaluated in terms of oye ~ 60°C. 30-40% 50-65% 68-80% True conservation embraces the best 
= lb. vapor pressure, (Reid @ 100°F.) we sadpotet 100°C bm d ot er possible utilization of products or matter, 
rst present in Table No. 2 istilla- mee :; eon . me e, k ring l-Butane ; : 
a beeen = pe tad a a The following hydrocarbon composition pin knowing that N-Butane and the 
Ib grade for seas pS gated * 5* analyses are representative of the three ai me a very desirable components of 
. € i : £ ps. grades covered by Table No. 3 as com- poe z ys , Intensive research has been 
° > ° - Z “AaCcTe rar {VA . >» i ¢ 
TABLE No. 2 monly available from the Mid-Continent — st “ee sin developme nt of the ideal 
¥ Low Medium High field for cargo shipment. uel and developing and adapting the ideal 
ola . ola . olatil, 
Vapor Pressure TABLE No. 4 
(Reid @ 100°F.) 26 Ib. 26 Ib. 26 Ib. ' Son Medi 
Gravity (deg. A.P.I.) 78-82 82-85 84-90 Volatil "Volatil High 
Octane Number 72 or less 74-78 80-85 Vapor Pre » (Reid 100°F.) ASN olatil Volatil. 
Evaporated at 38°C. 5-10% 20-30% 35-45% Gabeie tia a. Ae 77-83 6 rte 
Anhol = _AR OF =m _ 07, 701)_25 oF aie Sees eg. . } (é-d 80-58 84-88 
100°C. 3 -80e Bone, 98-974 a ition: (Vol. %) sine Lapis _ 
Endpoint 185°C. 175°C. 165°C. ee L.0- 25 0.35- 1.5¢ on. tne 
Since the 18 lb. vapor pressure grade is N-Butane 17.5-20.0% 16.5-19.5% 14.0-15.0% 
. , »% _ [so-pentane 6.5-12.0% 12.5-17.5% 25.0-30.0% 
pl obably the most popular in cargo mat N-pentane 15.0-25.06, 20.0-25,0% Loy apt 
kets, outside the U. S., the following dis- Hexanes plus 15.0-60.0% 11.5-46.5% 30.0-40.0¢; 
In view of the summer months just ahead 
it is natural to assume a tremendous market for petroleum 
products will be created. 
Gasoline stocks have been moving in good quantities and 
a better demand is expected. 
The independent dealer can be assured of a definite 


source of supply at all times based on quality materials. Your 
inquiries are appreciated. 








JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 
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Refineries: Oil City, Pa.; Emlenton, Pa.; Farmer’s Valley, Pa.; St. Mary’s, W. Va. 
Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md.; Tiverton, R. 1.; Dorchester, Mass.; Carteret, N. J.; 
Edgewater, N. J.; Glastonbury, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TABLE No. 5 


Typical East Texas Natural Gasoline 
Fractional Anal. 26 lb. V.P* 18 lb. V.P.* 
Iso Butane ‘ Vol. % 1.23 


N-Butane : 35.26 14.42 
Iso Pentane rele oe 24.15 31.66 
N-Pentane _ 20.37 28.06 
Hexane 10.22 13.97 
Heptane plus .... " 8.77 11.89 
100.00 100.00 

Dist. Characteristics 
Gravity (deg. A.P.I1.) 91. 86.4 
Octane Number ; 84. 78. 
Evaporated at 38°C.... 55% ; 33. 
60°C... 85% Ti» 
100°C. 96 % 95.5 
Endpoint 151°C 154°C, 


*(Reid @ 100°F.) 
TABLE No. 6 


Typical Breckenridge (North Texas) 


Natural Gasoline 
Fractional Anal. 26 lb. V.P.* 18 lb. V.P.* 
Propane Vol. % 08 





Iso Butane 1.54 1.04 
N-Butane 30.95 14.05 
Iso Pentane 10.59 ino 
N-Pentane 20.25 25.45 
Hexanes plus 36.59 46.21 
100.00 100.00 
Distil. Characteristics 
Gravity (deg. A.P.I.) 87.5 82.5 
Octane Number 81.5 a. 
Evaporated at 38°C 10. 27.5 
60°C 42.0 65. 
100°C 92.5 91.5 
Endpoint 157°C. 160°C, 
*(Reid @ 100°F.) 
internal combustion engine to it. Definite 


progress is indicated by the following 
table, which compares distillation char- 
acteristics of the “regular” or “house 
brand” motor fuels marketed by a large 
number of representative refiner-distribu- 
tors throughout the Greater Mississippi 
Valley States from Great Lakes io the 
Gulf, winter of 1936-37 compared with win- 
ter of 1932-33, averaged to basis of approxi- 
mate quantity distributed. 


1932-33 1936-37 
Oct. No.’ 65 70 
eS eS 94°F. 88°F. 
10% Evap. @ 135°F. 120°F. 
20% t 167°F. 145°F. 
50% sg a 246 °F. 227 °F. 
90% a 365°F. 355°F’. 
Endpoint 405 403 
tecovery 96 plus 96 plus 
Vapor Pressure . 9.41b 10.4 lb. 


Note particularly the increase in front 
end volatility and vapor pressure. The 
exhaustive studies now in progress and 
projected for the early future covering 
fuel systems, compression ratios, cooling 
systems, vapor locking characteristics 
and anti-Knock ratings by actual road 
tests under the supervision of such organ- 
izations as the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Co-operative Fuel Research Steer- 
ing Committee, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Western Petroleum Refiners 
Assn., U. S. Bureau of Standards, Cali- 
fornia Natural Gasoline Assn., Natural 
Gasoline Assn. of America and others, 
all actively concerned in these problems, 
promise continued progress toward their 
ultimate solution. 

Additional Conservation Fields 

A vast amount of research has been di- 
rected toward the conversion of the lighter 
waste hydrocarbons to various synthetic 
products, such as alcohols, ketones, ben- 
zol, toluol, acids, aldehydes, and such con- 
densation products as bakelite, ete. The 
reaction of these lighter hydrocarbons, at 
elevated temperatures and _ pressures, 
with and without the aid of catalysts is 
well known, but this field offers slight 
promise of commercializing any appre- 
ciable quantity of these hydrocarbons, 
potentially available, because of the com- 
petition of other source materials and 
the rather limited market, from a _ vol- 
ume standpoint, for the finished products. 


AO 


The first commercial development, of 
any consequence, of markets for byprod- 
ucts from the manufacture of natural 
gasoline was the adaptation of the lique- 
fied petroleum gases to domestic use, 
such as for space and water heating, cook- 
ing, ete., and later for industrial use, such 
as gas enrichment, heat treating metals, 
and as motor fuel specially equipped 
trucks, buses, locomotives and stationary 
engines. Here again hope of these mar- 
kets consuming any worth while percent- 
age of the potential supply does not seem 
justified. 

Polymerization, just now in the initial 
stages of commercial application, may 
however, prove of great benefit to the nat- 
ural gasoline industry. The rather limited 
literature available at this time indicates 
that installations for the polymerization 
of the saturated hydrocarbons, butane 
and propane such as are produced as by- 
products in the manufacture of natural 
gasoline, may only be economically feas- 
ible where large volumes are available at 
a central location and such locations are 
rather few and far between. 

Present day yields do not seem to pro- 
vide sufficient return on plant investment 
to cover rail transportation of the raw 
material to the processing plant and leave 
anything for the manufacturer of the raw 
material. It is anticipated, however, that, 
with further perfection of the processes 
of polymerization, installations will be 
made in most of the large refineries where- 
in, particularly the unsaturates in the 
butane series which are now being incor- 





porated in motor fuel as well as the pro- 
pane series which are now being burned 
as fuel, will be polymerized, opening the 
way for the utilization of additional 
quantities of natural gasoline, and of high- 
er than today’s allowable butane content, 
in order to replace the volatility now be- 
ing supplied by the refinery vapor recov- 
ery systems. 

All of these developments are of great 
interest to the natural gasoline industry, 
in fact to the entire petroleum industry 
and the consumer as well, because of the 
prospect of commercial utilization of these 
light hydrocarbons which are now sur- 
plus above motor fuel volatility require- 
ments in their normal state and are, like- 
wise, undesirable fractions in commercial 
natural gas. Although the practicability 
of utilizing butane-propane as motor fuel 
in especially equipped internal combus- 
tion engines has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated, it is probable that processes above 
mentioned will eventually consume suffi- 
cient of these waste hydrocarbons as will 
discourage the further multiplication of 
the already overbuilt retail motor fuel 
distribution and dispensing facilities which 
would have to be of special design to han- 
dle the products under high pressure and 
therefore quite expensive to install. 

I am not including any estimate of the 
potential supply of butane-propane which 
could be made available for these special- 
ized uses as that subject will most cer- 
tainly be covered in discussions of the de- 
velopment of the various processes for the 
synthesis of light hydrocarbons. 





Boy and Slate Come to Life 
In Billboard Campaign 


CLEVELAND—The familiar Boy and 
Slate sign that has identified the retail 
outlets of the National Refining Co. for 
20 years, comes to life in a new national 
billboard campaign which the company 
has inaugurated. 

The boy of the sign has come to life, 
not as an animated cartoon, but a real 
boy, shooting marbles, swimming, fishing, 


... Slated to win 


playing ball—yet instantly recognizable as 
the boy pictured on the slate. 

Charles L. Archbold, advertising man- 
ager of the company and creator of the 
original Boy and Slate idea, as well as 
author of the sayings and philosophies 
which these boards at its stations have 
carried since their inception, made the 
following comments on the new adver- 


WHITE.ROSE « 


GASOLINE 





One of the series in the billboard campaign, in which the National Refining Co. brings to life the 
famous “Boy” of its station signs 
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announces a 


NEW FRANCHISE 


including sales rights to the new 


PANHARD 


and 


MEDALLION 


MOtTOR 


Panhard is priced for the great inter- 
mediate market. 


Medallion is priced for fleet owners 
and bulk users who require a good oil 
at a still lower price. 


Both products are solvent processed 
oils, refined from selected crudes by a 
special method of our own which rates 
them higher in lubricating value than any 
other oils of equivalent price now on the 
market. This is not talk but a matter of lab- 


Oil Ss 


oratory record which is easily confirmed. 


This company’s line today therefore 
includes a motor oil of the utmost excel- 
lence for every price division of the 
market. And every distributor of these 
products is guaranteed a profitable terri- 
tory with complete protection of his sell- 
ing rights therein. 


For complete information concerning 
this new franchise write in on your own 
letterhead addressing— 


FRANCHISE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK LUBRICATING OIL CO. 


116 BROAD STREET -: 


Sales Offices and Warehouses + 


NEW YORK =: 


NEW YORK 


U. &. A. 


bd PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO 
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for itself in sav- 
ings on vaporiza- 
tion losses. Sup- 
plied with vacuum 
breaker valve. 8&8 
length, 2” hose and 
couplings and 
brass fill tube 4’, 
6” long. Write for 
New Morrison Cat- 
alog and Prices. 


MORRISON 


Under Surface Truck Tank 
e Witt avickly pay SELF UR Co 
















Y 
Morrison Brothers Company 


O/L EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 








_ Happy [loioring 








NOT 
CONNECTED 


With 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 





Supplies and = services are 
available at the Esso signs 
identifying thousands _ of 
American and foreign filling 
stations, selling motor fuels 
and lubricants fromtheworld’s 
largest refineries and most 
extensive petroleum research 
and development laboratories. 


ESSO, INC. 


26 Broadway, New York 





| 





The word ESSO is “A sign of service 
and a symbol of quality” 


ESSO—for Premium Motor Fuel ESSO MOTOR OlL—for Premium Motor Oil 


ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel 


ESSOLUBE—for Regular Motor Oil 
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tising campaign: 

“When we decided to go into billboard 
advertising on a national scale, we nat- 
urally wanted to use the Boy and Slate as 
an identifying feature. However, in its 
well-known form it does not lend itself 
to poster advertising—can not become a 
part of the picture and especially of the 
action. 

“The solution seemed to be for the boy 
to cease to be a sign and to be trans- 
formed into a real boy. Yet we could not 
afford to lose the Boy’s great good-will 
value. To do both seemed well-nigh im- 
possible. 

“It is easy to caricature a well-known 
figure and keep it still easily recognizable; 
but to reverse the process and create a 
boy which might be recognized as the 
original of the cartoon was truly a diffi- 
cult task. 

“How well it has been done is evidenced 
by a glance at any of the present series 
of White Rose posters. All the charac- 
teristics of the Boy with the Slate are 
there, yet this new interpretation is a real 
person typical of boyhood.” 


New Building for 
“Co-op” Blending Plant 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 12.--A modern 
two-story brick and concrete oil blending 
plant under construction here for United 
Co-operatives, Inc., will be completed July 
1. It will replace the blending plant built 
10 years ago by the Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana co-operatives. The new plant will 
have an annual capacity for compounding 
5,000,000 gallons of oil, as compared with 
1,006,000 gallons for the old plant. 

Space has been provided for installation 
of paint manufacturing equipment, and 
also to carry on other activities pertain- 
ing to the processing of various supplies 
which are distributed by the several mem- 
ber co-ops. 

The equipment for blending oils is to 
be moved to Warren, Pa., where it will be 
put into service to provide supplies for 
co-operatives in eastern territory. 

Several new members have been added 
to the Farm Bureau Oil Co., which last 
year changed its name to United Co-opera- 
tives, Inc. Among the newer members 
are: Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Co-opera- 
tive Assn., Harrisburg, Pa.; Consumers 
Co-operative Oil Co., Sauk City, Wis.; Co- 
operative G. L. F. Farm Supplies, Inc.; 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Farmers Co-operative Ex- 
change, Raleigh, N. C.; Southern States 
Co-operative, Richmond, Va.; and the 
Maryland Farm Bureau, Inc., Baltimore. 
The Farm Bureau Co-operative Assn., Co- 
lumbus, O., is a charter member of the 
organization. 


DETROIT, June 12.—Alvan Macauley 
president of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
was re-elected president of the Automo 
bile Manufacturers Assn. at the annual 
meeting of that organization here June 3. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the General Motors Corp., was 
elected first vice president. 

At the meeting it was announced that 
the automobile industry’s total retail sales 
of passenger cars and trucks for the first 
four months of this year amounted to 1, 
902,963 units, eclipsing any corresponding 
period in the history of the industry. 
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New Pavewis 


Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, 511 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., from whom copies may be obtained 
at the rate of 25c each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 


April 27, 1937 
REFINING 


Catalytic conversion of higher-boiling 
hydrocarbons into lower-boiling hydrocar- 
bons—Eugene J. Houdry, Paris, France, 
assignor to Houdry Process Corp. Filed 
May 11, 1932. No. 2,078,247. 

Countercurrent contactor Clarke C. 
Miller, Wood River, Ill., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Mar. 21, 1935. 
No. 2,078,403. 

Method of treating hydrocarbons—Ber- 
nard Ormont, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Bernard Ormont Associates, Inc., same 
place. Filed Sept. 21, 1933. No. 2,078,407. 

Treating hydrocarbon oils—William E. 
Stratford, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Texas Co. Filed Nov. 16, 1932, No. 2,078,- 
468. 


Method for converting hydrocarbons 
John S. Harrison, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, assignor to Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 
Filed Dec. 2, 1930 . No. 2,078,493. 

Device for reclaiming used crankcase 
oils — Clarence W. Troxell, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Filed Sept. 4, 1934. No. 2,078,818. 

Method for preparation of fuel oil 
Rufus L. Savage, Jr., Port Arthur, Tex., 
assignor to Texas Co. Filed June 13, 1934. 
No. 2,078,882. 

Cracking process Harold Sydnor, 
Westfield, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil 
Development Co. Filed July 23, 1932. 
No. 2,078,899. 

« * * 

The following on processes for breaking 
petroleum emulsions to Tretolite Co. as 
assignee of the inventors: 


Melvin De Groote, St. Louis, and Ber- 
nard Keiser, Webster Groves, Mo. Filed 
June 6, 1936. Nos. 2,078,652 and 2,078,653. 

De Groote. Filed June 8 and 13, 1936. 
Nos. 2,078,654 and 2,078,655. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Preventing corrosion of metals in aque- 
ous systems—-Eugene Lieber, Elizabeth, 
and William H. Smyers, Westfield, N. J., 
assignors to Standard Oil Development 
Co. Filed Aug. 22, 1934. No. 2,078,256. 

Delivery manifold for tank vehicles— 
John A. Jefferson, Belmont, Mass. Filed 
July 10, 1934. No. 2,078,384. 


Mothproofing compositions of matter 
Theron P. Remy, Los Angeles, Calif., as- 
signor to Texas Co. Filed June 23, 1934. 
No. 2,078,458. 

Lubricating oil Charles C. Towne, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., assignor to Texas 
Co. Filed Aug. 3, 1934. No. 2,078,472. 

Oil dispensing apparatus—lIvan L. East- 
man, Bryan, Ohio, assignor to Aro Equip- 
ment Corp., same place. Filed Sept. 5, 
1933. No. 2,078,486. 

Process of treating acid liquors—Anton 
1. Tulleners, Amsterdam, Netherlands, as- 
signor to Shell Development Co. Filed 
Tune 17, 1935. No. 2,078,516. 

Cyclic acetals and process for producing 

Herbert P. A. Groll and George Hearne, 
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“INCREASE YOUR GALLONAGE WITH 


GOOD ILLUMINATION” 


—Says SUN NY LUMENS 


‘You'll be surprised at the 
difference it makes in flagging 
down customers! Moderniz- 
ing with light will double the 
night business of the average 
service station—and that’s not 
just my idea—it’s the claim of 
experts who study the problem 
and prove the case. Bright 


the Goodrich Reflexpert 


illumination signals the ap- 
proaching motorist in plenty 
of time—gives him a chance to 
ask himself if he doesn’t need 
gas—allows him to stop before 
he passes you up—makes him 
remember you the next time 
he comes your way. That’s 
what builds business.’’ 


GOODRICH REFLECTORS 
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PUMP ISLAND STANDLITE 


Goodrich specializes in lighting 
equipment for service stations. In 
this complete Goodrich line you'll 
find equipment to fit every require- 


ASK FOR THIS SPECIAL CATALOG FOR SERVICE STATIONS 
Send us a post card today and we'll send you 
a copy of this new catalog (No. 62) which 
describes the full line of Goodrich equipment 
for service stations and gives you many helpful 


suggestions. 


Roo 


OOF Cc & S a | At | 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


DIFFUSO FLOODLIGHT 


ELECTRIC. 


ment for floodlighting, sign lighting, 
pump island illumination, lift light- 
ing, as well as show windows and 
interiors. 
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KEYSTONE SIGN REFLECTOR 


2905 NORTH OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW YORK 
THAT MATTERS | 


In the very midst of important New York 
and with direct connection to Grand 
Central, The Biltmore offers the luxurious 
comfort, distinctive atmosphere, and deft, 
flawless service of a fine, well-ordered home. 





WORLD-FAMOUS DINING ROOMS 


THE BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
Madison Ave. at 43rd St., N.Y. | 
Adjoining Grand Central | | 
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THE ONLY DOMESTIC OIL BURNER 
WITH PATENTED DOUBLE-HEAT 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
MICRO-WESTCO, INC., BETTENDORF, IOWA 


90 West St., New York City 224 State St., Boston 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


BETTENDORFE 





Increase your fuel oil sales with the dependable, 
service-free Bettendorf DOUBLE-HEAT Burner. 
The only Domestic Oil Burner with the Patented 
DOUBLE-HEAT Feature. 


Bettendorf Burners are recognized as the finest 
example of oil burners on the market today. Bein 
a position to cash in on the dependable performance 
reputation that has been established by Bettendorf 
DOUBLE-HEAT Burners. Write for complete in- 
formation regarding our liberal offer to fuel oil 
distributors. You can’t afford to overlook the 
many sales-building advantages of the Bettendorf 
DOUBLE-HEAT WAY OF HOME HEATING. 


OrlL BURNERS 


AA 





Berkeley, Calif., assignors to Shell De- 
velopment Co. Filed May 25, 1935. No. 
2,078,534. 

Motor fuel—Hendrik B. J. Schurink, 
The Hague, Netherlands, assignor to Shell 
Development Co. Filed Nov. 26, 1935. 
No. 2,078,736. 

Coating fuel to prevent dusting and 
product thereof—Per K. Frolich, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Dec. 12, 1931. No. 
2,078,755. 

Wood preservative oil—August Holmes, 
Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil 
Development Co. Filed June 6, 1933. 
No. 2,078,570. 

Method of reclaiming spent “doctor” 
solution — Evert T. Pummill, Augusta, 
Kans., assignor. to Socony-Vacuum Co. 
Filed Oct. 5, 1935. No. 2,078,773. 








Dear Mr. Platt: 

Permit me, after nearly five years of 
opposite opinions than yours, to say that 
for once in a lifetime we have reached 
the same principle at least. By all this I 
am referring to a section in your editorial 
of May 12th issue, under the caption of 
“Profits, not Gallonage.” 

This editorial as it is written should be 
the foundation for a really gigantic in- 
dustry to wake up and realize exactly 
what it takes to be successful. Even the 
laborer of today is trying to get as much 
as possible for as little as possible, so why 
should not the oil industry wake up, and 
make up its mind that it’s high time that 
we all start making a legitimate profit 
and not take business at any cost merely 
to keep the other man from getting a 
chance at some of the business (or gal- 
lonage). 

Some time ago I corresponded with 
your representative of Chicago, Mr. E. L. 
Barringer, and in a letter to him I in- 
sisted that the industry needs education 
along the lines as your present editorial 
advocates. A trade paper as yours, and 
as well as the Gasoline Retailer, should 
be able to render a great service to its 
readers and advertisers as well, in com- 
bining your circulation influence toward 
such an educational program. 

A rule that should be established in this 
business is, LIVE AND LET LIVE. This 
one should replace the one now so pre- 
dominant in this industry, of DOG EAT 
DOG. 

If ever in your travels you come to St. 
Louis I would appreciate if you would 
call at my station so that we could ex- 
change ideas and perhaps in my mind 
you will not be considered as you have 
been in the past. 

Again allow me to thank you for such 
an editorial as the one mentioned, and 
that you use your circulation to further 
such an educational program. 

David W. Shaw, 
Shaw Service Station 
St. Louis 
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Fenvimanis 


The following are trade mark applications per- 
tinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent office which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early registration unless 
opposition is filed promptly. For further informa- 
tion address National Trade-Mark Company, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to its readers, 
this journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. You may come 
municate with the Editor of this Department, or 
send your inquiry direct to the National Trade- 
Mark Company, stating that you are a reader of 
this journal. 


Pub. Apr. 13, 1937 


AQUAGRAF, Ser. No. 388,393. Grafo 
Lubricants Corporation, Sharon, Pa. Filed 
Feb. 1, 1937. 

For Lubricating Oil and Grease Com- 
pound. 


CONSUMERS, Ser. No. 388,433. Con- 
sumers Oil Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Filed Feb. 2, 1937. 


For Petroleum Products—Namely, Lu- 
bricating Oils, Lubricating Greases, Trans- 
mission Greases, Fuel Oils, and Gaso- 
line. 


ESKIMO, picture of Eskimo’s head, 
Ser. No. 382,004. Michael B. Roy, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Filed Aug. 10, 1936. 


For Defrosters for Automobile Wind- 
shields and the like. 


3-M, Ser. No. 389,656. Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. Filed Mar. 4, 1937. 


For Polishing Wax for Furniture, 
Woodwork, Linoleum, Rubber or Asphalt 
Tiles, and Lacquer Polishes for Automo- 
bile Finishes. 


MIRPO, Ser. No. 389,044. Samuel 
Steinberg, doing business as Mirpo Prod- 
ucts Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. Filed Feb. 
17, 1937. 


For Polish having Incidental Cleaning 
Properties Recommended for Polishing 
and Finishing Silver, Gold, Platinum, and 
Other Metals, and Glass, China, Marble, 
Hard Enamels, and Similar Materials. 


* * * 


Pub. Apr. 20, 1937 


ZOOP, Ser. No. 388,616, Johns - Man- 
ville Corporation, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Feb. 6, 1937. 


For Industrial and Household Cleaning 
Compound for Automobiles, Automobile 
Equipment, Machinery, Engines, Floors, 
Clothing and Textiles, and the like, said 
Cleaning Compound being a Solvent for 
Oils and Grease. 


NON-GLARE, Ser. No. 386,655. Non- 
Glare Chemical Company, Evanston, III. 
Filed Dec. 11, 1936. 

For Cleaning Preparation for Glass, 


Nickel, Silver, Porcelain, Enamel, and 
the like. 


LES-F-ORT, Ser. No. 386,663. Earl F. 
Rulison, doing business as Less Effort 
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Products Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 11, 
1936. 


For Hand Cleanser, All Purpose 
Cleanser having Incidental Water Soften- 
ing Properties, and Automobile Dry 
Cleaning Compound. 


KELITE, picture of key and sun, Ser. 
No. 389,463. Kelite Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Filed Feb. 27, 1937. 

For Cleaning Powders, Cleaning Paste, 
Cleaning Fluids, and Soaps. 


PARATAC, Ser. No. 388,855. Standard 
Oil Development Company, Linden, N. J. 
Filed ' Feb. 12, 1937. 


For Chemical Compound for Improv- 
ing the Viscosity Temperature Relation- 
ship of Lubricating Oils. 


ADDA-DRAWER, Ser. No. 381,841. The 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Aug. 5, 1936. 

For Assortments of Accessories—Name- 
ly, Couplings, Valves, Cocks, Flexible 
Metal Charging, Gas, Oil, Grease, and 
Vacuum Lines and Fittings Therefor, 
Packed for Sale and for Display in 
Drawer Cabinets. 

WHITMORE’S PRESSURE - PROOF 
LUBRICANTS, Ser. No. 385,321. The 
Whitmore Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Filed Nov. 9, 1936. 








SAVES MONEY 9 ways 


EARNS MONEY 2 WAYS 
and Costs [c55 to begin with 








@ You may take it for a fact that if you haul 5 tons or more, 


TRUXMORE 


will save money and make money 
for you. The proof of this state- 
ment, partly an engineering expla- 
nation, partly the evidence of 
hundreds of TRUXMORE users 
is too long to be detailed in this 
advertisement, but not too long 
or too complicated for you to per- 
ceive easily from 
literature well Qémader 
gladly send you. 





9 ways 


TRUXMORE PWR Wrfrepey et 5% 


SAVES MONEY 

Saves Insurance 
Saves Gas Saves Taxes 
Saves Oil 
Saves Tires Saves Breakage 


Saves Maintenance Saves Accidents 


TRUXMORE 
ro a gam 


~ 


Saves Depreciation 


One TRUXMORE user calculates 
his savings at $12 PER ROUND 
TRIP for each truck. Can any 
company afford not to investigate 
such an addition to its profits? The 
largest users of TRUXMORE are 
the fleets of companies that keep 
accurate cost records such as Shell, 
Sinclair, Armour, 
Truck Borden, Brady 
Transfer and 
others. 


TRUXMORE 
EARNS MONEY 
Carries Bigger Payload 
Carries More Payload miles per 
day 
and TRUXMORE 
Costs Less to Begin With 


Returning this coupon is the first step toward making these 
savings for your company. Mail it today! 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT CO. Inc., Dept. ¢ 


| You’ve made some strong statements. Can you prove them? 


| Name 
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i, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Leading manufacturers of motor driven devices for 


the petroleum industry are using Peerless motors 


because they have confidence in them. 


Through test and experience they have found that 
these motors carry the load with plenty to spare. 


You, too, can RELY ON PEERLESS. 


THE PEERLESS ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Established 1893 ¢ Warren, Ohio 


PEERLESS MOTORS 
































New Book on Motor Oils 


“Motor Oils and Their Application,” a new book by G. A. 
Zamboni, has a spread of interest that goes considerably beyond 
the subject of motor oils. It is written for the layman in non- 
technical language. 


The book includes such fundamental information as the 
origin of crudes, natural characteristics of asphalt and paraffin 
base oils, solvent refining, re-refining and analysis of used crank- 
case oils, S.A.E recommendations and their significance, the 
high speed diesel engine, viscosity index and many other inter- 
esting subjects. . 


The book is of especial interest to station operators, repair 
men, fleet operators, motor oil salesmen, students, and in many 
cases to individual car and truck owners : 

The book contains 75 figures, charts and illustrations, includ- 
ing many which explain the various functions motor oil per- 
forms in addition to lubricating the moving parts of the engine. 


Send check for your book today. The price is $3 per copy. 


National Petroleum News 


1213 W. Third St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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New Equipment 
And The Manufacturer 


Seven National Pump Co. meter pumps 
have been installed in the master super 
service station recently completed by the 
Hickok Oil Corp. at Jefferson and Twenty- 
third streets, Toledo. The station has been 
designed to offer a wide line of service 
with prompt handling. The pump islands 
are equipped with signal devices to an- 
nounce the approach of cars on the drive. 
Two water dispensing units are located 
on each island also. 

The exterior of the station is of white 
glazed tile and the entire interior is buff 
glazed tile. A special 40-foot pit, entered 
through a high door, enables the servicing 
of a complete truck and tractor. Glass 
brick construction along the entire side of 
the building insures an abundance of light 
to the car washing department. 

* * * 


Robert Lee Swats, who as vice presi- 
dent of LaSalle Extension University de- 
veloped sales training systems widely 
used by oil companies, announces the es- 
tablishment of R. L. Swats & Associates, 
Field Bldg., Chicago. The company will 
offer sales training service and counsel. 


* * * 


Anticipates Temperature Change 
For use with automatic pyrometer con- 
trollers, a device to enable the controller 
to anticipate and prevent temperature 
changes and correct the fuel consumption 
long in advance of change, is announced 
by The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 





The B-Linator can be used with most 
types of pyrometer controllers, it is said, 
and can be added to present installa- 
tions. 

Several new bulletins on recording and 
controlling gauges have been issued and 
are now available. These include Nos. 
183, 484, 485, and 486. 


* * * 


New Autocars 

Two new short-wheelbase truck models 
have been announced by the Autocar Co., 
marking the completion of this company’s 
program to extend its line into the light 
duty field. The gross vehicle weights are 
13,500 and 16,000 pounds. Wheelbases are 
84, 106, and 124 inches. 

After years in the heavy duty field, 
Autocar last November brought out two 
medium-duty models, and early last 
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spring announced two light models in con- 
ventional design. The two now announced 
carry these light-duty models into the 
short wheelbase design. 


+ 7~ x 
Exides at Coronation 


Ten tons of Exide batteries were used in 
broadcasting the coronation ceremonies 
from London according to word received 
by J. F. Kelly, Jr., export manager, The 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


* * * 


Compressors 
Improved opposed steam-driven com- 
pressors are being offered by Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J. Dual cross-head design, tie-rods 
that maintain all piston strains in exact 
line with the connecting rod, a uniform 
flywheel and counter-weighted running 
gears, are featured. Details are given in 
an illustrated 20-page bulletin (L-612-B3) 
which is available. 
x * * 
Auxiliary Transmission 


Popularity of Watson-Brown-Lipe auxil- 
iary transmissions among operators of 
tank trucks is a contributing factor to 
another increase in headquarters office 
accommodations of the H. S. Watson Co., 
San Francisco. The 12 forward speeds 
offered by the auxiliary transmission is 
said to offer economy advantages over 
conventional 4-speed hauling, especially 
with the so-called light trucks being ac- 
cepted for heavy work. Eastern terri- 
tory is being supplied by the Spicer Mfg. 
Co., Toledo. 


+ @¢& 2 
Lycoming Sales Manager 


J. T. McFarland has been appointed 
sales manager of the Natural Gas Engine 
Division of Lycoming Mfg. Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., it has been announced by Presi- 
dent E. D. Herrick. 

Mr. McFarland is well known in the 
diesel and gas engine fields and for the 
past 1S years has been associated with 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 

* * * 

Opaco Division of the American Ma- 
chine & Metals, Inc., New York, is intro- 
ducing a new hot oil flusher, for flushing 
both hypoid and spiral bevel gears. The 
new unit is electrically heated, portable 
and operates on a vacuum-pressure sys- 
tem. The upper tank, which is insulated, 
contains the hot oil for flushing. The 
lower tank is the reservoir for the old oil. 
The oil in the upper chamber is heated 
While oil is drained from the differential. 

* * * 
Motor Pumps 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, has just 
issued a new catalog describing its Cam- 
eron Motorpumps. These are centrifugal 
pumps combined with electric motors in 
a single unit. Capacities range from 
9 to 1000 gallons per minute for heads 
of 500 feet. Motor sizes range from ‘4 
to 40 hp. 


Gas Indicator 


A new bulletin describing the MSA 
combustible gas indicator, a self-contained, 
portable instrument used for testing ex- 
plosive gas hazards and locating leaking 
gas, is announced by the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 
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INCREASED PROFITS 











MAXIMUM SALES 


FROM NEW OR REBUILT STATIONS DESIGNED BY PARK 


Let PARK design a station that will increase your 
sales. He will build it specially for your needs to 


fit your pocketbook. 


Prefabricated Buildings and Building Materials 


Engineering & Construction Service 
Service Stations, Auto Show Rooms, Warehouses, Bulk Plants 
Financing on Major Leases 


Write, wire, or phone for details 


The W. A. PARK Corp. 


Angola, Indiana 








tRE YOU ONE OF THE 


1.000 O1L MEN 


Who Get Lower Rates 


From NATIONAL PETROLEUM MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 So. lth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT KELLOGG 
OPERATING RECORDS 
PROVE! 


These records show that large 
capacity units built by Kellogg 
are economical, easy to operate, 
and flexible in handling different 
charging stocks. 


Refiners’ increasing adoption of 
Kellogg-built combination units 
shows their recognition of those 
records! 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY: JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY+ 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Los Angeles: 1031 South Broadway - Tulsa: Philtower Building - EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Compagnie Technique des Petroles, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United States and Foreign Potents for: Gasoline Products Company, Inc. Cross 
-Holmes-Manley -de Florez - Tube and Tank - Combination - Cracking Units ++*The Polymerization Process Corporation - Gas Polymerization Units 
«+The Gray Processes Corporation . Clay Treating +++ Standard Oil Company (New Jersey): Standard Oil Company (indiana - Union Oil 


Company of California - Lube oil refining with Propane and Phenol*+ + Deasphalting - Dewaxing - Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 
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Petroleum Technology 
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Technology, Like Music, Is A Universal Language 


By ARCH L. FOSTER, Technical Editor 


A FEW years ago a successful, rule-of-thumb oil 
executive, disposed to look with jaundiced eye on some of the 
new-fangled innovations which ‘these college fellers’’ were 
introducing into the delicious chaos of hit-and-miss methods 
by which the industry had thrived, or in spite of which it 
had progressed rapidly in earlier days, remarked acidly, 
“The trouble with this business is that there’s too D—ed many 
engineers in it.’”” We wonder what that executive thinks, 
or would think, of the prospect and the implications of 
the Second World Petroleum Congress, meeting this week 
in Paris? 

A congregation of the leading engineers of the world, 
speaking several languages, faced by different problems in 
the same industry, they have the common meeting ground- 
the problems of an industry world-wide in its extent. These 
problems can be solved only by the universal solvent—science. 
The hundreds of papers, in a half-dozen languages or more, 
cover practically every phase of petroleum technology. They 
do not say the problems are solved; every paper that has 
come to our attention is essentially a report of progress, 
a planting of a milestone to show how far each particular 
group has progressed along a given, unknown route. Your 
scientist never knows when he is finished—because he is never 
finished. The more he learns about subject or product the 
more he sees the need for learning and the more acute is 
his knowledge of the smallness of the fund of information 
he has gathered, as compared to the sum total of scientific 
data which must be obtained. 


In this one meeting the most active brains of the in- 
dustry are gathered or are represented; the original work 
which these papers sum up runs into the millions of man- 
hours of concentrated labor. Gus Egloff, as refining division 
chairman, brought 32 papers by different authors, to sum 
up the progress in America. A huge number of papers on 
the same lines are contributed by technologists from other 
countries to the same forum. Note the relative importance 
of the subjects as indicated by the number of papers on 
each, in this American contribution. The various phases 
of fuel problems brought ten papers; lubricants are treated 
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The first complete presentation 
of how sulfur is removed from re- 
finery still gases and converted to 
sulfuric acid by this new process. 


in seven papers; cracking art and technology is represented 
by six papers, with two each on asphalts, chemicals, acid, 
pipelines, and one on electrical de-salting methods. 

Combined with papers from other scientists in Europe, 
these papers may be considered the summation of our ex- 
plorations to date in the fields of finding, producing, refining 
and utilization of petroleum, probably the most indispens- 
able non-edible raw material in the modern world. Most 
significant to the future of petroleum and the human race 
probably are the two papers on chemicals produced from 
hydrocarbons, “Chemicals Derived from Pentanes,” by Ken- 
dall, and “Organic Chemicals from Petroleum and Natural 
Gas,” by Cooke, Wagner and Swanson. In this field the 
usefulness of petroleum has barely been touched. We know 
so little of the possibilities, the ways and means in com- 
parison to the extent of knowledge which must be gained 
before hydrocarbons can be really efficiently utilized. But 
a good start is being made; these and others are in the 
position of pioneers, blazing trail for those who come after. 
We are becoming a chemical industry. 


Yet it is doubtless not from the written papers them- 
selves that we shall derive the greatest impetus to advance- 
ment of technology at such meetings. It is rather the com- 
parison and exchange of ideas by individual contacts and 
the creation of new ideas and suggestions by this inter- 
contact, which will really recompense men and companies for 
the time and expense incurred in the trip abroad. To see 
how others are tackling a job, to observe their accomplish- 
ments, methods, and equipment, to hear their ideas of what 
may be done, of what results should be obtained; these 
contacts generate thinking, show new procedures by which 
a knotty problem may be attacked. And new ideas cannot 
be bought, or ground out of a mill like sausages or cement. 
They come from an active mind, from contacts with other 
minds, the continuous looking at a problem from new angles. 

In fuels and lubricants we have new and far-reaching 
lines of development—extremely high octane number super- 
fuels, to power the until recently unheard-of types of air- 
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High grade fullers earth, effi- 
ciently handled and reactivated in 
modern type burners, provides a 
most economic filtering material. 
Conditions are brought out where 
bauxite type adsorbents are ad- 
vantageous. 
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The Phenolate Process 


For Sulfur Removal and Sulfuric Acid 
Production From Refinery Still Gas 


By ALFRED R. POWELL* 


Presented Before Second World Petroleum Congress, 


Paris, June 14-19 


Ww ITHIN the last several years, an improved meth- 


od for the purification of refinery-still gas and other gases 
has been developed by the Koppers Co. This is known as the 
Phenolate Process, and not only does it secure more than 95 
per cent removal of hydrogen sulfide from the gas, but there 
is also produced a valuable product in the form of hydrogen 
sulfide gas of a high degree of purity that may very profit- 
ably be utilized for the production of sulfuric acid and for 
other purposes. 


For several months a Phenolate Process plant has been 
in operation at the refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, at El Segundo, near Los Angeles. Hydrogen-sulfide 
removal has been better than 96 per cent, and, at full capa- 
city, about 40 tons of hydrogen sulfide per day are produced. 
This hydrogen sulfide gas is piped to an acid plant, where it is 
converted into sulfuric acid. It is the purpose of this paper 
to describe the process generally, and also briefly to describe 
this El Segundo installation. 


Although the removal of sulfur from refinery still gas is 


*Chief chemical engineer, engineering and construction division, 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 
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e The total operating cost of the phenolate process per 
ton of sulfur recovered as H.S gas, is $6.90, according 
to this author. The unit described processes 16,600,000 
cu. ft. of refinery gas per day, removing 40 tons per day 
of 98% H.S gas, which is sent to an acid plant for con- 
version to sulfuric acid, used in refining operations. 

A strong sodium phenolate solution is used, first absorb- 
ing H.S from the gases, and then being regenerated by 
driving off the hydrogen sulfide by contact with hot vapors, 
isolating the sulfide and recovering the solution for reuse. 
The plant described is that of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, at El Segundo. Other plants are in process of 
construction. 











now practiced in only a small percentage of petroleum re- 
fineries, there is at present a rapidly growing demand for 
more purifying plants, and within several years refinery-gas 
purification may be the rule rather than the exception. There 
are several reasons, based on necessity, economy, desirability, 
or a combination of these, why this trend to more extensive 
purification of refinery-still gas will continue. 


When refinery gas is sold for distribution by a public 
utility for use in homes and industries, the sulfur content of 
this distributed gas is limited to a very low figure by legal re- 
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quirements. In the United States, the various states usually 
specify that the gas shall contain substantially no hydrogen 
sulfide, and the organic sulfur content is also limited to a very 
small amount. In such cases, the refinery gas must always 
be treated for removal of hydrogen sulfide, whereas the or- 
ganic sulfur is nearly always sufficiently low in the gas to 
require no special treatment for its removal, according to 
Jacobson (1929)'. 

Refinery gas that is to be used for chemical processing, 
whether for the recovery of organic chemicals or for the pro- 
duction of gasoline by one of the various polymerization 
processes, is preferably treated for removal of hydrogen sul- 
fide before being delivered to the processing plant. When the 
gas containing hydrogen sulfide is converted into gasoline by 
polymerization of the hydrocarbons, the hydrogen sulfide is 
largely converted into mercaptans and other organic sulfur 
compounds, and removal of the sulfur in this form from the 
gasoline is considerably more costly than is the extraction of 
hydrogen sulfide from the gas before it passes to the poly- 
merization unit. Furthermore, as will be pointed out later, 
the recovery and utilization of this hydrogen sulfide as a 
by-product is quite profitable, whereas the mercaptans are 
wasted after their removal from the gasoline and consume 
rather expensive treating agents. 


In many cases, the removal and recovery of hydrogen 
sulfide from refinery gas may be economically justified from 
the standpoint of recovering hydrogen sulfide as a valuable 
product without any regard to the benefits of purifying the 
gas. The validity of this statement will be shown later in 
connection with the description of the Phenolate Process plant 
of Standard Oil Co. of California at El Segundo, California. 
This particular plant was built with this sole object in view. 

And last but not least, the resulting improvement in at- 
mospheric conditions in the vicinity of a refinery serves as an 
incentive for the purification of high-sulfur refinery gas that 
is burned under the stills. When unpurified gas is burned at 
the refinery heavy concentrations of sulfur dioxide and sulfur 
trioxide are discharged through the stacks and these fumes 
often settle to the ground, causing discomfort and undesir- 
able working conditions for the workers in the neighborhood 
of the stills. In a moist climate, these fumes of sulfur tri- 
oxide often affect visibility, and thereby serve as a hazard to 
safety. Furthermore, these fumes may be carried by the 
wind for considerable distances, causing complaints in com- 
munities several miles away. Obviously, the removal of the 
sulfur from the gas before it is used for heating the stills will 
eliminate these conditions. 


Occurrence of Sulfur in Refinery Gas 


As has just been pointed out, nearly all of the sulfur in 
refinery gas is present as hydrogen sulfide H,S. A very small 
amount of organic sulfur, mostly mercaptans, is also found 
in this gas. 

In England and the United States it is common practice 
to express the hydrogen sulfide content of gas as grains per 
100 cubic feet of gas saturated with water vapor at 60° F. and 
under an absolute pressure of 30 inches of mercury. Under 
these conditions, one per cent by volume of H,S in gas is 
equal to 635 grains of H,S per 100 cubic feet. One gram of 
H,S per cubic meter of gas at 0° C. and 760 mm. mercury is 
equal to 41.8 grains of H,S per 100 cubic feet at 60° F. and 
30 inches mercury. 


The hydrogen sulfide content of refinery gas varies be- 
tween wide limits, and is largely dependent on the amount 
of sulfur in the crude oil used at the refinery. The probable 
limits are 100 grains as a minimum and 5000 grains per 100 
cubic feet as a maximum. A fairly typical figure is 1000 grains 
per 100 cubic feet. 


Historical 


The removal of hydrogen sulfide from manufactured gas 
intended for city distribution has necessarily been carried on 
since the inception of the gas industry. In the earlier days 
lime was the purifying agent, while later an improved proc- 
ess was developed based on the use of hydrated iron oxide. 
Neither of these processes were well adapted to the purifica- 
tion of refinery gas, especially when the gas was high in sulfur 
and under high pressure. 


A new process of gas purification, known as the Seaboard 
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Fig. 3. General view of the phenolate process plant of the Standard Oil Co. 
of California at El Segundo 


Process, was introduced by the Koppers Co. in 1920. The 
hydrogen sulfide is absorbed from the gas by a rather dilute 
solution of sodium carbonate, which is continuously regen- 
erated for further use by sweeping the hydrogen sulfide out 
of the foul solution by a current of air in another step of the 
process, and then returning this regenerated or “actified” so- 
lution to again absorb H,S from the gas. Because this proc- 
ess used a liquid as the absorbing medium, it was compara- 
tively simple to apply it to the purification of refinery gas 
under high pressures and containing large quantities of H,S. 
Since the development of the Seaboard Process over 60 in- 
stallations have been made, several of which are devoted to 
the purification of refinery gas. 

Sperr (1921),? (1923)° has thoroughly described the Sea- 
board Process, and numerous other later publications have 
described specific plants and later developments. Jacobson 
(1929)'-* has described the practical application of the Sea- 
board Process to refinery and natural gas specifically. 

Although the Seaboard Process has been by far the most 
popular liquid purification process for removal of H,S from 
gas, due to its simplicity and economy, it possesses the disad- 
vantage of discharging the H,S removed from the gas direct- 
ly into the atmosphere. Since the discharged H,S is diluted 
with the very large volume of air used for regeneration of 
the foul solution, there can be no practicable recovery of the 
sulfur as a by-product, and, in addition, this discharge of 
H,S into the atmosphere may be objectionable in some locali- 
ties. In some plants, this objection has been overcome by 
putting the actifier air under boilers, producers or coke-oven 
settings, whereby the H,S eventually burns to sulfur dioxide. 

This somewhat objectionable feature of the Seaboard 
Process was overcome by the later development of several 
other liquid purification processes that did not discharge the 
H,S into the air but recovered the sulfur as a finely divided 
form of solid sulfur that could be sold as a by-product. The 
three most important of this type of process are the Ferrox 
Process (Sperr, 1926)°5, the Nickel Process (Cundall, 1926)°, 
and the Thylox Process (Gollmar, 1929)’, (Jacobson, 1929)%, 
(Colbert, 1930)°, (McBride, 1930)'°, (Denig, 1933)", (Goll- 
mar, 1934)!*, (Powell, 1936)'°. 

Although these processes use somewhat different solu- 
tions for the absorption of the H,S from the gas, they utilize 
a similar principle of operation. The foul solution, after ab- 
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Badger engineers are now duplicating the de- 
sign and construction of a 65,000-bbl. plant 
they recently put into operation in Iran. 
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sorbing H,S from the gas, is contacted with air. However, 
this air does not mechanically sweep out the H,S, as in the 
Seaboard Process, but a chemical reaction results that causes 
oxidation of the combined sulfur, and free sulfur is carried 
to the surface of the solution as a finely-divided suspension, 
which may be filtered out and the sulfur recovered as a by- 
product. 


Although this type of process has found extended prac- 
tical application in the purification of coal gas and water gas, 
it has not yet been applied to refinery gas, although there is 
no reason why it cannot be used to advantage for the purifica- 
tion of refinery gas in some cases, especially where the gas is 
relatively low in sulfur and under low pressure. 


A third general type of liquid purification processes is 
often referred to as the “hot actification’” system. The name 
comes from the nature of the regeneration or actification step, 
which is carried out by boiling the foul solution and/or pass- 
ing steam or vapor through it, thereby expelling the H,S, 
which may then be recovered as concentrated hydrogen sul- 
fide gas, after condensing the steam or vapor which carries 
it. The actified solution from the regeneration stage then 
passes back to the absorber to remove H,S from the gas 
again, thereby completing a continuous cycle. 


Various solutions and suspensions have been used or 
suggested for this type of purification process. The Espenhahn 
Process (1934)'* uses a solution of sodium carbonate and is 
now in commercial use to some extent. Suspensions of mag- 
nesium hydroxide have been used (Sperr, 1925), (Hall, 
1925)'*. The Girdler Process (Bottoms, 1931)'!* makes use of 
solutions of certain organic amines. 

The Borate Process (1933)'* calls for the use of a solu- 
tion of potassium or sodium borate. Another recently pat- 
ented hot-actification process uses a solution of potassium 
phosphate (1934)?°. 

The Phenolate Process, a rather recent development of 
the Koppers Co., has been described in the patents of J. A. 
Shaw (1936)*°, as well as in other patents of the Koppers 
Co., and was briefly described several years ago in the litera- 
ture by Denig and Powell (1933)2!. This is of the hot-actifica- 
tion type, and the absorbing liquid is a concentrated solution 
of a phenolate, usually sodium phenolate. The present paper 
describes this development more completely, especially as re- 
gards large-scale commercial application of the process made 
since the date of the earlier paper. 


Lack of space forbids reference to all of the hot-actifica- 
tion processes that have been proposed or used. Denig and 
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Powell (1933)?! gave a review of liquid purification processes 
of all types developed and described up to that date (1933). 


Description of Phenolate Process 


Theory. It is well recognized that any continuous cyclic 
operation involving absorption of a gas constituent by a 
liquid in one stage and desorption (i. e., regeneration or acti- 
fication) of the same gas constituent in another stage must 
be maintained in a proper “balance’’ between the two stages 
in order that the operation may remain continuous. For 
example, if a solution of sodium hydroxide were used for the 
absorption of H.S from gas, the reaction between the solution 
and H,S would proceed most vigorously for a short time, 
but would soon cease due to the exhaustion of the alkali. Also, 
the regeneration of this exhausted solution would be most 
difficult and would involve the use of huge quantities of 
steam or other energy input that would probably make such 
a process uneconomical. This lack of balance may be correct- 
ed by adding to the caustic soda or other alkaline solution 
an auxiliary acidic constituent that will decrease to some 
extent the vigor of the absorption step of the process but that 
will correspondingly increase the ease and economy of opera- 
tion. As stated before, a proper balance between these two 
stages is quite essential for such a continuous cyclic process. 

One fact that must be considered in hot-actification type 
processes is that the acidity of H,S increases with tempera- 
ture. Nearly all weak acids show this tendency to increased 
acidity as the temperature rises, but unfortunately hydrogen 
sulfide displays this property to a greater extent than most 
weak acids. This increase in acidity with increasing tempera- 
ture tends to make the regeneration or actification of the so- 
lution more difficult since actification is carried on at the 
boiling point of the solution, whereas absorption takes place 
at ordinary temperatures. In choosing an auxiliary acidic 
constituent, it is therefore most desirable to obtain one which 
would increase in acidity with temperature at an equal or 
greater rate than does H,S. Under these conditions, the 
auxiliary acidic constituent would strongly compete with the 
H.S for the alkali at the high temperature of the actifica- 
tion stage, and would thereby tend to “crowd out” the H.S., 
which would be highly desirable. 

It so happens that phenol (also cresols, etc.) meets the 
above condition to an almost ideal degree. The molecular 
heat of electrolytic dissociation for H,S is -6060 calories. This 
high negative heat of dissociation confirms the previously 
made statement that the dissociation or acidity of H,S in- 
creases greatly with temperature. For phenol the figure for 
the same characteristic is -6100 calories. 
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Vig. q. Towers inside a steel shell at the El Segundo phenolate process plant 


In addition to the above desirable property of the auxili- 
ary acidic constituent, its acidity or electrolytic dissociation 
constant at absorption temperature should be less than for 
hydrogen sulfide, in order to allow hydrogen sulfide to dis- 
place it and be absorbed in the absorption stage. This condi- 
tion is satisfied by phenol since its electrolytic dissociation 
constant is 1.3 x 10-'® while that for H.S is 5.7 x 10-§, both 
being at the same temperature and concentration. 

From this brief description of the theory underlying the 
choice of phenol as the auxiliary acidic constituent of the 
solution, it can be readily seen that there are very excellent 
theoretical grounds for the preferred use of phenolate solu- 
tions for the hot-actification type of process, in addition to 
the practical operating results to be described later. 

The essential chemical reaction of the Phenolate Process 
may be expressed in the following equation: 

NaOC,.H, -+ H,S = NaHS + C,H,OH. 

During the absorption stage, the reaction proceeds to 

the right, during the actification stage, to the left. 


Method of Operation 


The operation of the Phenolate Process may best be de- 
scribed by means of the flow diagram, Figure 1. 

The refinery-still gas, preferably under high pressure, 
enters the bottom of the absorber, which is simply a tower 
provided with the usual trays and bubble-caps. After gas 
has passed through all of the trays in the absorber, it leaves 
the tower at the top as purified gas. 

The actified phenolate solution enters the absorber on the 
third or fourth tray from the top, and passes down through 
the tower from tray to tray and counter-current to the flow 
of the gas. The foul solution leaving the lower tray of the 
absorber collects in a sump in the bottom of the tower, and 
from here is allowed to flow out by means of a level controller, 
which holds the level of the foul solution in the sump sub- 
stantially constant. Usually no pump is required in the solu- 
tion line from the absorber to the actifier, since the gas pres- 
sure is sufficient to cause solution flow to the top of the actifier. 


a4 


It will be noted that a few trays are provided at the 
top of the absorber, through which no phenolate solution 
flows. A small quantity of water is introduced on the top 
tray, and these water trays at the top serve to absorb most of 
the phenol vapor carried by the gas, and thereby prevent any 
substantial loss of this reagent. 


The foul solution leaving the absorber flows through a 
heat exchanger where it is preheated by the hot actified solu- 
tion returning from the actifier. From the heat exchanger, 
the foul solution flows to a vent tank above the actifier and 
from here it flows by gravity onto the top tray of the acti- 
fier. 

The actifier is built up of bubble-cap trays contained in 
a tower. The foul solution flows down these trays and finally 
passes into a reboiler shown in the flow diagram as the bot- 
tom portion of the actifier tower. In this reboiler the solu- 
tion is kept boiling by means of a tube assembly supplied with 
steam inside of the tubes, the condensed steam being dis- 
charged outside of the actifier tower. The mixture of steam 
and phenol vapor resulting from the boiling of the solution 
passes up through the various trays of the actifier, thereby 
efficiently contacting the down-flowing foul solution in a 
counter-current manner. This results in the expulsion of the 
majority of the H,S that is chemically combined in the foul 
solution, so that the solution leaving the reboiler is actified 
and ready for further use in the absorber. 


The boiling-hot actified solution, after leaving the boiler, 
flows through the heat exchanger mentioned previously, and 
therein gives up a portion of its heat to the foul solution com- 
ing from the absorber. It is then pumped through a tubular 
solution cooler, where it is cooled to ordinary temperature 
by means of water. From the solution cooler, the cool acti- 
fied solution flows into the absorber to begin another cycle of 
absorption and actification, such as has just been described. 


The hot vapors leaving the top of the actifier consist al- 
most entirely of water vapor, phenol vapor, and H,S gas. 
These vapors are cooled in a dephlegmator or, as shown in 
the flow diagram, by two dephlegmators in series, placed 
above the actifier tower. The dephlegmator consists simply 
of a tubular condenser with cooling water flowing through 
the tubes. The condensate, consisting of a mixture of water 
and phenol, flows back into the actifier, while the cool H,S 
gas leaves the system as a by-product which can be utilized 
for various purposes, as will be described later. 


Since periodically small additions of the reagents, soda 
and phenol must be made to counterbalance slight mechanical 
end vaporization losses from the solution, a small mixing tank 
is provided for this purpose. This is shown at the lower left- 
hand corner of the flow diagram in Fig. 1. 


It will be noted from the flow diagram that thermom- 
eters, pressure gauges, and flowmeters are installed in order 
that the process may be easily and efficiently controlled at 
all times. The use of temperature controllers to regulate 
steam flow to the reboiler tubes and water flow to the deph- 
legmator tubes makes the operation of the plant almost en- 
tirely automatic. It is preferable to have the temperature 
of the gas and the solution in the absorber as near to ordin- 
ary temperature as possible, although if necessary the process 
will function successfully at somewhat elevated temperatures. 
The temperature of the solution and vapor in the actifier is, 
of course, substantially the boiling point of the solution. 
When the actifier is operaied at atmospheric pressure, this 
temperature is about 230° F., or about 250° F., in case the 
actifier is kept under 10 lbs. per square inch gauge pressure. 

The pressure in the absorber is, of course, that of the gas 
being purified. The higher this pressure is, the more efficient 
and economical will the process operation be, other condi- 
tions being equal. The pressure that will be maintained in 
the actifier is determined by what pressure it is desired to 
have the H,S gas leave the system. Ordinarily, the actifier 
pressure is atmospheric, so that the H,S gas leaves the plant 
with no gauge pressure. As will be described later, the acti- 
fier may be designed for operation at pressures as high as 10 
lbs. gauge, or even higher, thereby delivering the H,S under 
this pressure. i 

The composition of the solution used in the Phenolate 
Process may vary within fairly wide limits without appreci- 
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ably affecting the efficiency. The following represents the ap- 
proximate composition of a solution carrying a ratio of 1.25 
moles of phenol per mole of NaOH: 


Actified Foul 
Solution Solution 
NaOH, %% by weteht ......../..... 12 
CHA, % ty Weg 2... 6.0.65. @ 35 
H.S, % by weight ...............- 3 8 


Usually the foul solution contains two layers, one layer 
or phase being considerably higher in phenol than the other. 
This is due to the “springing” action of the H,S, which forces 
some of the phenol out of the solution. When the majority 
of the H.S is expelled in the actifier, the solution again be- 
comes a single liquid phase. 


The relations between partial pressures of H,S from such 
a solution and the H,S content of the solution at both or- 
dinary temperature (absorption at 25° C.) and boiling tem- 
perature (actification condition) are shown by the curves 
in Figure 2. For convenience the “vapor pressure’ or par- 
tial pressure of H,S is expressed as grains of H,S per 100 
cubic feet of gas or vapor and the H. »5 content of the solution 
as grains of H,S per gallon. 


One very interesting characteristic of the phenolate solu- 
tion as shown by the 25° C. curve is the relatively large 
amount of H,S in the solution at a point where the H,S par- 
tial pressure becomes very low. For this reason the solution 
carries a permanent content of NaHS corresponding to about 
2000 grains of H,S per gallon. The usual “working range” 
of H.S concentration is between 2000 grains in the actified 
solution and 4000 grains per gallonage in the foul solution, 
but will vary to some extent, depending on the H,S content 
and pressure of the gas being purified. 


These two curves illustrate the marked difference in H,S 
partial pressure between a solution at 25° C. and the same 
solution at boiling temperature and this difference is, of course, 
one of the most essential factors determining the efficiency 
of a cyclic process of this type. Tests that have been made 
with many other auxiliary acidic constituents than phenol 
give differences in partial pressures between the two curves 
that are only small fractions of those shown for phenol in 
Fig. 2. 

Another characteristic of the operating phenolate solu- 
tion that should be emphasized is its high carrying capacity 
for H,S. Despite the permanent H,S content of about 2000 
grains per gallon, the solution will carry from the absorber 
to the actifier about 2000 grains or more per gallon of re- 
movable H.S when high-sulfur gas is purified and will carry 
about 1000 grains or more per gallon of removable H,S when 
low-sulfur gas at atmospheric pressure is purified. This high 
carrying capacity is largely due to the concentrated nature 
of the solution, and is a distinct advantage to the process, 
since it makes for a low solution-circulation rate, and result- 
ant low power and steam requirements. 


Phenolate process plant of Standard Oil Co. of California at 
El Segundo 


Late in the summer of 1936, the first large commercial 
installation of the Phenolate Process went into operation at 
the El Segundo refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of California 
(1937)-". Since that time the plant has been in continuous 
operation, except for two or three brief shut-downs occa- 
sioned by conditions outside of the gas purification plant it- 
self, such as the usual refinery inspection shut-downs, ete. 


The primary objective desired in the installation of this 
plant was the recovery of the hydrogen sulfide from the re- 
finery gas as a useful and marketable product. Prior to the 
licensing of the process and letting the construction contract 
to the Koppers Co., the Standard Oil Co. made arrangements 
to pipe the hydrogen sulfide gas to an acid plant about a mile 
away, where the H,.S was to be converted into sulfuric acid. 

The gas to be purified comes from cracking stills in the 
refinery and, after purification and removal of the H.S, is 
piped to the stills for heating purposes. An incidental result 
of this purification, aside from the recovery of H.S, is that 
the flue gas from the stills is now very low in sulfur dioxide, 


resulting in an improvement in the atmosphere in the neigh- 
borhood of the refinery, an advantage discussed in detail 
earlier in this paper. 


Two separate streams of refinery-still gas are purified 
in the Phenolate Process plant, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to install two separate absorbers, although both of these 
absorbers are served by one common actifier. Basing the gas 
volume on measurement at 60° F. and 30 inches mercury ab- 
solute pressure (standard conditions), one absorber was de- 
signed to purify 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day at 100 
to 150 lb. per square inch gauge pressure, and the other ab- 
sorber was designed to purify 3,600,000 cubic feet per day at 
2 to 10 lb. gauge pressure. The H,S content of the high- 
pressure gas ranges between 4.6 and 7.5 per cent by volume, 
while that of the low-pressure gas lies between 4.4 and 6.5 
per cent. The efficiency guarantee called for removal and 
recovery of at least 95 per cent of the H,S in the gas. 


The high-pressure absorber consists of a steel tower 
about 4 feet in diameter by 34 feet high, and contains 12 
trays, each tray being provided with 24 cast-iron bubble caps. 
The low-pressure absorber is a steel tower 5% feet in diam- 
eter and 34 feet high, also containing 12 trays. There are 
48 cast-iron bubble caps per tray in this absorber. 


In each absorber, the actified phenolate solution enters 
on the fourth tray from the top, so that only nine of the 
twelve trays serve for H,S absorption. The upper three trays 
act as absorbers for phenol vapor picked up by the gas in the 
lower part of the tower. A small volume of water is admit- 
ted to the top tray of each absorber for this purpose. 


At the El Segundo plant, a special form of degasser 
was installed instead of the vent tank shown previously in 
the flow diagram (Fig. 1). The foul solution leaves the reser- 
voirs in the bottom of the absorbers, the levels of which are 
controlled by Mason-Neilan regulators, passes through the 
heat exchanger and thence flows to the degasser. This de- 
gasser is a tower 5% feet in diameter and 20 feet high located 
in the base of the low-pressure absorber. The foul solution 
enters the degasser through an eductor pipe, strikes a convex 
plate and flows through a packing of carbon Raschig rings 
to the bottom of the tower. The effect of suddenly releasing 
the pressure on the foul solution and then allowing it to flow 
over the large surface of the tower packing is to release dis- 
solved hydrocarbon gases which are vented from the degasser 
back into the low-pressure gas. 


The actifier, which regenerates the solution for both of 
the absorbers, is a steel tower 9% feet in diameter by ap- 
proximately 43 feet high. The tower contains 12 trays, and 
there are 168 cast-iron bubble caps per tray. 


Although the phenolate solution as such is non-corrosive 
and can be used in contact with ordinary steel, the H,S gas 
evolved with the vapor from the solution is somewhat corro- 
sive and where this vapor is present, chrome-nickel steel 
(18-8) is preferably used. For this reason, the entire top 
portion of the actifier, including the top tray, all piping for 
handling H,S vapor, and the dephlegmators were all con- 
structed of chrome-nickel steel at the El Segundo plant. 


In the base of the actifier is a nest of steel tubes for the 
purpose of boiling the solution. This nest of tubes is supplied 
with steam at about 135 lbs. gauge pressure. 


At El Segundo two dephlegmators in series are provided 
to condense the vapor coming from the top of the actifier. 
The bulk of the vapor condenses in the first dephlegmator, 
while the second dephlegmator completes the condensation 
and cools the H,S gas ready for delivery to the pipe line. 
The condensates are returned to the actifier tower. 

In order to furnish the necessary pressure to conduct the 
H,S gas through the pipe line to the acid plant, without 
having to provide a gas booster, the actifier at El Segundo 
was designed to operate at about 10 lbs. per square inch 
gauge pressure. The H.S gas therefore leaves the second 


dephlegmator at approximately 10 lb. pressure. 

The usual pumps, indicating and recording instruments, 
etc. have been installed but detailed description of these 
would require too much space. The heat exchanger and solu- 
tion cooler are both of the usual tubular construction and re- 
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quire no detailed description. 
provided to house the control board and motor starters. 

One of the most interesting and novel features of the 
El Segundo purification plant is the steel enclosure which en- 


A control building has been 


tirely surrounds all of the purifying equipment. This was in- 
stalled at the recommendation of the Standard Oil Co. engi- 
neers and is intended to give absolute protection to the plant 
operators against any adventitious leakage of H,S gas from 
the equipment. Except when the plant is shut down there is 
no entrance to this steel enclosure, and all of the plant opera- 
tion is carried on from outside. The operating valves are con- 
tained in a separate sealed chamber along one side of the 
enclosure and the valve handles are consolidated at an oper- 
ating platform outside of the enclosure adjacent to the pump. 
When the plant is shut down, some of the sides of this en- 
closure may be removed, in order to facilitate inspection and 
repairs. At the top of the housing is a short stack provided 
with a steam aspirator to draw fresh air up through the en- 
closure. 


As stated before, the economy and efficiency of opera- 
tion of this plant has been most satisfactory since its start in 
the late summer of 1936. The hydrogen-sulfide removal-effi- 
ciency has been above 96 per cent, and no serious operating 
difficulties have been encountered. All of the hydrogen sul- 
fide produced has been sent through the special pipe line to 
be converted into sulfuric acid. 


Some views of this plant are shown in Fig. 3 and 4. 
Fig. 3 is a general view of the installation, showing the steel 
shell which encloses the towers, the various lines entering the 
shell, the handles of the control valves outside of the shell, the 
pumps, etc. At the right may be seen the building containing 
the large instrument panel, on which the various indicating 
and recording instruments are mounted. 


Fig. 4 is a photograph of the towers taken when one com- 
plete side of the steel shell had been removed. The tower at 
the right is composed of two sections, the upper half being 
the low-pressure absorber and the lower half the degasser. 
The smaller middle tower is the high-pressure absorber. The 
large insulated tower at the left is the actifier, which regen- 
erates the solution for both of the absorbers. One of the 
horizontal dephlegmators may be seen above the actifier. In 
the lower part of the shell and back of the towers are the 
heat exchanger and solution cooler, with the valve chamber, 
partitioned off from the main enclosure, along the rear wall. 

At the present time, two other phenolate process plants 
for purification of gas are either in construction or definite 
plans have been made for construction. 


The largest of these is a plant for the Atlantic Refining 
Co. at Philadelphia (1937)°*. This plant is designed to puri- 
fy 22,000,000 cu. ft. per day of refinery-still gas at a pres- 
sure of approximately 225 lb. gauge. The purified still gas 
will be treated by the polymerization process for production 
of gasoline, and the by-product H,S will be piped to a sulfuric- 
acid plant. 


A smaller plant is to be built for the Chartiers Oil Co., i 
Wayne County, W. Va. Natural gas under 325 lb. per sq. in 
gauge pressure and containing 125 grains of H,S per 100 cu. 
ft. (standard conditions) will be purified. The designed ca- 
pacity is 5,000,000 cu. ft. per day of natural gas. The re- 
covered H,S will be burned under a boiler to generate steam 
for the actifier. 


Operating Results and Costs 


It is obvious that the operating results to be obtained 
from the Phenolate Process will vary considerably from plant 
to plant, depending on the volume of refinery gas purified, the 
pressure and temperature of the gas, and the content of hy- 
drogen sulfide. All of these factors will also affect the cost of 
operation and, in addition, the unit costs at a particular re- 
finery for labor, steam, chemicals, power, and water will also 
enter into the determination of total operating cost. 

The following general data give a fairly typical picture 
of the operating figures for the Phenolate Process, as applied 
to refinery gas. The practical reliability of these figures have 
been well proven by many tests made on a very large scale 
pilot plant, as well as by the operating results of the Standard 
Oil Co. plant at El Segundo. 
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TABLE 1 


General Operating Data—Phenolate Process on Refinery Gas 
Gas: 


Volume purified, cu. ft./day (standard condi- 


tions) Cbs hieid kadar ema ae . 10,000,000 
Pressure, lb./sq. in., gauge ................. 200 
Temperature, rae is nl eh ep nee ee 100 
Inlet H.S, grains 100 cu. ‘ft. (standard condi- 

me)... Se Pr Te ee ee 2,000 


per cent by volume . ... hab tdi eeokes 
Outlet H,S, grains /100 cu. ft. (standard condi- 


co) Isak ace avardian aee usar whe as 100 
per cent by ‘volume Dd ak acta telah 0.16 
Removal of HS, per cent .................. 95 
Solution: 
Cece NO ORCI, ov ae mccawee van 4,000 
Oe 9.5 


Hydrogen Sulfide Gas: 
Volume penones cu. ft./day (standard condi- 
tions) Caen eae 300,000 
Contents of HS iS. per ‘cent by ‘volume ita wens 98 
Equivalent sulfur in HS, tons/day .......... 12.5 
Utilities and Chemical Requirements: 


Steam for actification, M lb./day ............ 152 
YY) 5.6 

brian, decinsihe ne. SEEKER Eee 350 
ey ee on os scan dw aed e me tore 800 
Phenol makeup, lIb./day ................... 28 
Ib./M cu. ft. sake aabali 0.0028 

Caustic soda makeup, lb./day .............. 4 


lb. /M cu. ft. 0.0004 


Based on these typical operating figures, the operating 
costs for this plant are as follows: 
TABLE 2 


‘stimated Operating Cost—Phenolate Process on Refinery Gas 
Per 24 Hours 


Labor: 24 man hours at 75c ee eee se 
steam: 152 Mf lbs, at SOG ww... cc caciccnscdcuas Saal 
POWGr=> Sou MW. OF. AE IC: 5 wk cc wcerecwwncceces 3.50 
Water: 800 M gals. at l%c.................... 12.00 
ee WE 8665 oe kb ocd wheres ida cwenees 1.96 
SN Oe os 0.12 
PENRNCUIEEENONES eon cays Coie cae wesw ROE eee 5.00 

Total operating cost per day . $86.18 


Cost per M cu. ft. gas (no sulfur credit) Bea ac 0.86 cent 
Cost per ton sulfur equivalent recovered ... $6.90 


The outstanding economy of the phenolate process and the 
profit that may be made from the utilization of the by-product 
hydrogen sulfide is shown by the figure of $6.90 per ton of re- 
covered sulfur. This means that, if the purification of the gas 
be considered as being accomplished free of any cost whatso- 
ever, then the recovered sulfur (as hydrogen sulfide) costs 
only $6.90 per ton, when all of the operating costs are allo- 
cated to this product. Even when the fixed charges are add- 
ed to this, the cost of the sulfur will be far under the cost of 
natural brimstone sulfur, and, in addition, the purification of 
the gas will have been accomplished free of cost. 


In addition to the extremely low cost of this process, 
whether considered from the standpoint of gas purification 
or from the standpoint of by-product sulfur production, there 
is a further outstanding advantage in the ease of operation. 
In the entire plant only liquids and gases flow in closed sys- 
tems and there are no solids to be handled. After once start- 
ing, the operation of the plant is almost wholly automatic 
and only the minimum of attention is required. 

As mentioned earlier, certain parts of the plant are con- 
structed of chrome-nickel steel to prevent corrosion at these 
locations. With this precaution taken for these relatively few 
parts of the plant, no corrosion whatsoever has been found 
over long periods of time, as shown by thorough inspection 
of the metal on the inside of the towers, pipes, etc. 


It was mentioned earlier that definite plans have now 
been made for the installation of a Phenolate Process plant 
to purify natural gas. The appiication of the process to nat- 
ural gas is exactly the same as to refinery-still gas, irrespec- 
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tive of whether the primary purpose is purification of the 
gas or whether the recovery of by-product sulfur is the chief 
object sought. 


The Phenolate Process may also be used for purification 
of coke-oven gas, but certain modifications are necessary 
when this kind of gas is to be treated. Coke-oven gas is rela- 
tively low in H,S content as compared to the majority of 
refinery-still gas and must usually be purified at pressures 
very little above atmospheric. In addition, coke-oven gas con- 
tains an appreciable percentage of carbon dioxide, and some 
of this is removed along with the H,S. For these reasons, 
somewhat different design features must be incorporated in 
the plant and the recovered by-product gas contains only 
about 75 per cent H,S (the remainder being chiefly CO,), 
whereas the by-product gas from refinery-gas purification 
contains approximately 98 per cent of H,S, as pointed out 
in the table of operating data. Tentative plans are now be- 
ing made for a Phenolate Process plant to purify coke-oven 
gas, and it is hoped that a description will be available in the 
near future. 


Utilization of Recovered Sulfur 


At the present time the most desirable use for the by- 
product hydrogen-sulfide gas is the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid. All of the H,S being produced at the Standard Oil Co. 
refinery at El Segundo is transported through a pipe line and 
delivered at an acid plant for this purpose, as mentioned be- 
fore. In some respects H,S is more convenient to use than 
sulfur from other sources, and is obviously quite free of ob- 
jectionable impurities. 

In locations lacking an existent acid plant, it is quite 
feasible to erect a small plant to convert the H,S into sulfuric 
acid. The Koppers Co. has investigated this situation very 
thoroughly and feels sure that these small acid plants are 
relatively inexpensive to build and operate, that the operation 
can be carried on almost automatically, usually under the 
guidance of the same man operating the gas purification 
plant, and that the sulfuric acid so produced provides a very 
cheap source of the acid used in the refinery or a profitable 
product for sale to others. 

Other uses for the by-product H,S are being actively in- 
vestigated and it is believed that several alternative means 
for profitable use will result. 


Summary 


1. The Phenolate Process has been developed for the re- 
moval of hydrogen sulfide from refinery-still gas and other 
gases. The hydrogen sulfide so removed is recovered as a 
valuable by-product of about 98 per cent purity in the case 
of refinery gas. 

2. This new process has been installed at the El Segundo 
refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of California and has been 
in efficient and economical operation for several months. Sev- 
eral other plants will go into operation in the near future. 


3. Theoretical considerations have indicated the ad- 
vantages of a solution containing phenol and an alkali, such 
as caustic soda, for the purpose of alternately absorbing H.S 
from the gas and then being regenerated for further use by 
contact with the hot vapor from the solution at the boiling 
point. The indicated advantages have been confirmed by 
the large scale commercial operation of the process. 


4. The Phenolate Process is carried on by the continuous 
cyclic flow of a strong sodium phenolate solution between 
two stages. In the first stage (absorption) the solution ab- 
sorbs H,S from the gas, and in the second stage (actification) 
the absorbed H,S is driven out of the solution by contact 
with hot vapors from the boiling solution, thereby regenerat- 
ing the solution for further use and producing by-product 
hydrogen-sulfide gas of a high degree of purity. 

5. The Phenolate Process plant of the Standard Oil Co. 
of California at El Segundo has been described. The plant 
is designed to purify a total of 16,600,000 cubic feet of re- 
finery gas per day. The h. ‘rogen-sulfide removal-efficiency 
of this plant has been abov 96 per cent. At capacity, the 
plant produces 40 tons of hy ‘ogen sulfide gas per day. The 


ob 


H,S gas (98% H,S) is sent through a pipe line to an acid 
plant, where it is converted into sulfuric acid. 

6. Detailed operating and operating cost figures have 
been given for a typical plant purifying refinery-still gas. In 
this typical example, the total operating cost is only $6.90 per 
ton of sulfur recovered in the form of H,S gas. This figure 
assumes purification of the gas as free of cost and allocates 
all of the operating cost to the production cost of the sulfur 
as a product. Even when fixed charges are included, the cost 
of this by-product sulfur is considerably below that of natural 
brimstone sulfur, again assuming that the purification of the 
gas is obtained free of cost, and that none of the costs be 
allocated to the attainment of this desirable result. 
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Technology, Like Music 
Is a Universal Language 


(Continued from page 49) 


planes which rumor says are being built to speed to Europe 
and Asia in a matter of hours via sub-stratosphere routes, 
routes never before attempted successfully. In lubricants, 
the complementary product to motor and aviation fuels, 
we are just now learning to make those oils which will 
render a service not obtainable from the conventional type 
of purely mineral oil, under conditions too severe for the 
latter to meet. Real development of hydrocarbon-fueled power 
plants is dependent on accentuation of pressures and of ioad 
carried per unit of equipment. Fuels and lubricants which 
will make these conditions operable in practical equipment 
are fundamental to any important advancement. The essence 
of these developments to date should, and apparently is found 


in the work presented at the Second World Petroleum Con- 
gress, 


Tool Exhibit Arranged 


HOUSTON, June 8.—New equipment developed for oil 
field and plant use and new equipment patents will be dis- 
played at the Oil-World Exposition, Inc., at Houston, Oct. 11 
to 16. 


A section has been set aside for the display of actual 
tools, working models, patterns and drawings. Anyone hav- 
ing a tool or invention relating to the oil industry is invited 
to exhibit his proposed designs. Space will be furnished 
without charge if the equipment shown has not been put on 
the market or manufactured by any manufacturing concern, 
according to the exposition management. 


Lester B. Clark, patent attorney, is chairman of the 
new patents and inventions committee. E. G. Lenzner is 
assistant chairman. 
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Fullers Earth and Bauxite 


Type Adsorbents Compared 


By OGDEN FITZSIMONS* 


‘Presented before the National Petroleum Assn., De- 
partment of Manufacture, at Bradford, Pa., June 3rd. 


I. SPEAKING of fullers earth, we have confined 
our attention to floridin in the generic sense as used in 
government publications and texts, and not the particular 
product of the company I represent. It is defined as that 
particular clay from southern Georgia and northern Florida. 
This term is used to differentiate it from the original fullers 
earth of English origin, which is too soft to be used as 
a granular adsorbent, and from other domestic clays of 
inferior bleaching capacity. 

The bauxite type material being 1.7 to 1.9 times as heavy 
as fullers earth, depending upon the particular fullers earth 
to which it is compared, has resulted in errors in its evalua- 
tion. It makes little difference whether we talk in weight 
units or volume units, as long as we are consistent with 
one system or the other. Using the volume system, we 
have used the term “equivalent ton” as being that volume 
occupied by one ton of fullers earth. Thus, the cost of an 
equivalent ton of the bauxite would be 1.7 times its cost 
per ton, or about $126. In testing the material, efficiencies 
can also be calculated in the same manner upon a volume 
basis or a weight basis. However, in placing it upon a weight 
basis, many people have fallen into the error of compar- 
ing equal weights of the two materials in a laboratory test 
filter and running the two materials at the same number 
of drops or cubic centimeters per minute. This, of course, 
unjustly penalizes the bauxite type material, for we have 
a column height only about 60% that of a floridin column, 
which decreases our time of contact, as well as markedly 
changes the adsorption characteristics of the column. 

A column of adsorbent material can be considered as 
analogous to a distillation column where the degree of frac- 
tionation is a function of the height of the column, or the 
number of plates contained in the column. Thus, we should 
always use equal volumes in testing any two adsorbent ma- 
terials, but it is immaterial whether the results are cal- 


*The Floridin Co. 
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Fig. 1. Justification tor the customary practice of running laboratory filters at 
rates as high as ten times that feasible in the plant 





& Low grade fullers earths and overburning in inefficient 

burners account for most troubles experienced in filter- 
ing. A comparison of costs under suitable conditions brings 
out the advantages of fullers earth over bauxite type ad- 
sorbents. Although bauxite makes some quality improve- 
ments they are of rather minor importance the author 
says. 

Comparing filter houses of equal volume capacity; for 
example, 500 tons capacity of fullers earth and 850 tons 
of bauxite (since bauxite is 1.7 to 1.9 times heavier), 
an annual cost of $60,900 is computed for fullers earth 
as compared with $85,980 for activated bauxite. This is 
in spite of the fact that an infinite number of burns is as- 
sumed for bauxite and only 18 burns for fullers earth. 
Bauxite has a little higher loss rate but no discard. 

Examples of plants using both types are analyzed in 
charts to show graphically the dividing line between ad- 
vantageous use of each type of adsorbent. 











culated upon a volume basis or a weight basis. Also, in the 
laboratory it has been a customary practice to run the filters 
at running rates in gallons per hour per ton as high as 10 
times that actually found feasible in the plant. 

In Fig. 1 this procedure is justified, as in the laboratory 
test filter the efficiency is independent of running rates, 
except at very high values compared to plant practice. How- 
ever, mass velocity values between laboratory and plant are 
in good agreement. In the case of the bauxite adsorbents, 
we have a much more dense material and we get a steep 
curve as we vary the running rates, with the result that com- 
paring two adsorbents side by side, using equal volumes in iden- 
tical filters and running at the same rate, the bauxite type 
material will be unjustly penalized, if we run at the normally 
high rates used in laboratory testing. Further, this result 
is even more accentuated if we are running on a viscous 
undiluted stock. The results shown here are on clays of 
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PERCENT LOSS PER BURN 
Fig. 2. Ata loss per burn of 1.1 per cent it is immaterial from a cost stand- 


point which bleaching mechum is used. A greater sensitivity to loss of bauxite 
is evident 
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Handy to have around 


Every day on every job you will find many uses for 
Humble Thredkote. Steam lines, casing, mud lines, water 
lines, tool joints, all need Humble Thredkote. Because 
Humble Thredkote gives three point service to all threaded 
connections: It lubricates the threads; it seals the joint; it 


prevents rusting. Humble Thredkote is handy to have 





around—order a can from your local Humble Bulk Agent 


Humble Thredkote No. 1, zine or write direct lo 


filled for high pressure connec- 


ee HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


graphite filled, for low pressure 


connections and steam lines. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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PERCENT LOSS PRER BURN 
Fig. 3. Assuming a low efficiency for fullers earth the dividing line between 


fullers earth and bauxite is up to 2 per cent allowable 


exactly the same mesh; namely, a true 30/60. If we go to 
coarser meshes, such as a 20/60, the steepness of our curves 
is increased. While the percolation of oils through bauxites 
gives a higher A.P.I. gravity, lower viscosity, lower carbon 
residue, and higher viscosity index, than percolation through 
floridin to equivalent colors, the degree of improvement is 
small, except on very light colors. Thus, I am inclined to 
pass over the quality improvements of bauxite type material 
as being of rather minor importance. The whole question 
of the relative merits of floridin and bauxite hinges entirely 
around the cost. 


The final question that should decide a given plant in 
favor of one system or another is whether it will reduce 
cost. To avoid controversy in my cost figures, we have 
used values previously presented before this group in the 
Warren meeting last month as far as possible, and I have 
tabulated these results under one set of conditions: 


Fullers Activated 
Earth Bauxite 
Capacity, Tons : SMeshtiatartncte cto tis 6 500 850 
Average Efficiency by Weight ............ 85 60 
Tons Used : : : er 500 708 
Cost Per Ton, Activated........ : $22.40 $74.00 
Number of Burns she ; ‘ 18 cant 
Turnovers per Year ... wea 72 72 
Loss per Burn Ciesla as ver 2% 2% 
Loss, Tons per Year : sce a 720 1,020 
Tons Discarded per Year ; a ane 2,720 1,020 
Investment ‘ $52,400 
PPERTOCIRUNON BL ZO . oc ices asses ‘ $10,480 
Expenditure, New Clay per Year... . $60,900 $75,500 
Total ass Fos ; . $60,900 $85,980 


For a filter house of 500 tons of fullers earth capacity, 
this same filter house on activated bauxite would have a 
capacity of 1.7 times that of floridin, or 850 tons of bauxite. 
For this particular set of figures, I have used an average 
efficiency for 18 burns of 85% for fullers earth, a figure 
which I will justify later, and a figure of 60% for activated 
bauxite. In order to obtain the equivalent capacity on bauxite, 
as obtained on floridin, it is not necessary that we fill all 
the filters, but would need only 708 tons, or about 83°% ca- 
pacity. 

We have calculated the cost per ton of floridin on an 
activated basis as $22.40 which is the $20.20 delivered price 
into this district, plus a correction of about 5°% for free 
moisture and 5% for combined moisture. Assume 18 burns 
as the life of floridin and a turnover of six times a month, 
or 72 times a year, and at a loss of 2% per burn, this would 
be 720 tons a month of floridin, and 1020 tons of bauxite. 
Four times a year we would discard 500 tons, or something 
like 2000 tons of floridin a year, making a total tonnage 
discarded of 2720 tons, whereas in the case of bauxite, the 
only discard is the 1020 tons lost out the stack of our burner, 
and in other handling operations. 

We believe it is necessary to consider our initial in- 
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AV EFFICIENCY OF FULLERS EARTH VS BAUXITE LOSS 
WHEN THROUGH PUT & PERCOLATION COSTS ARE EQUAL 
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ALLOWABLE PERCENT LOSS PER BURN 


Fig. 4. Allowable loss is plotted as a function of the fullers earth overall 

efficiency for 18 burns. A plant operating at low efficiencies could change 

over to bauxite advantageously and still have a higher loss compared to another 
plant that is getting the most out of floridin 


vestment in the case of the bauxite. In this particular plant 
under consideration, it cost about $52,400 to fill the system 
with activated bauxite, which must be taken care of in some 
way in the cost figures. The bauxites, like other bleaching 
agents, can be ruined. The material is particularly rugged 
against overburning, but in rare cases we have had boiler 
house compounds going through the steam lines, throwing 
caustic on to the fullers earth, and any such rare accident 
as that, of course, would also ruin bauxites. Then again, 
some new development might render the material obsolete. 


We have taken a write off period of five years for the 
initial investment, which is a longer period than most man- 
agements would consider for refinery equipment, due to the 
rapid rate of obsolescence in the petroleum industry. Thus, 
our total expenditures for floridin are $60,900, and in the 
case of bauxite $75,700 plus the depreciation charge of $10,- 
280, giving a total of $85,980. These results we have plotted 
in Fig. 2 where we have varied the per cent loss per burn, 
which indicates that at a loss per burn of 1.1%, it is im- 
material which bleaching medium we use from a cost stand- 
point, and if our loss can be held below this value, we save 
money by using the bauxite, and if it exceeds 1.1%, the 
use of floridin is indicated. 


You will note the extreme sensitivity of a plant operat- 
ing on bauxites to loss of material, whereas the fullers earth 
curve shows the overall cost increases only slowly, as the 
loss per burn increases. This, at once, brings up the point 
of a new test being needed to evaluate high cost adsorbents, 
such as bauxites, which will evaluate their resistance to at- 
trition. Our chief loss is due to material being ground up 
in handling operations, and during burning to meshes finer 
than 100, which are carried out the stack. Recovery of this 
material, of course, is possible, but would have no value, as 
to return it to our system would ultimately clog up the 
filter. In other words, our burner is acting as a convenient 
air separator to remove undesirable material. We can af- 
ford to pay a higher price for more resistant bauxite, or 
conversely accept lower efficiency in our material, if break- 
down ean be decreased. Some excellent bauxite materials 
are available as bleaching agents, but their use is impos- 
sible due to their extreme softness and lack of resistance 
to attrition. 


In Fig. 3 we have exactly the same type of curve, ex- 
cept that the average efficiency of fullers earth has been as- 
sumed to be only 60°. The red line is from data which was 
previously presented at the Warren meeting, where no ac- 
count was taken of the initial cost of our bleaching medium. 
As you will note, when we write this out over a 5-year period, 
it is not a very large item and does not change our results 
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Fig. 5. The fact that bauxites maintain their efficiencies on reburning re- 


affirms the contention that the only reason fullers earth loses efficiency is due 
to overburning 


materially, while accepting a 2-year pay off time results in 
a considerable item of expense. In this assumed lower effi- 
ciency of the fullers earth, you will notice that the allow- 
able loss is 2%. Comparison of this curve with the previous 
one shows up the sensitivity of the allowable loss to the 
overall efficiency of the fullers earth to 18 burns. 


In Fig. 4, the intersection of these lines, called the al- 
lowable loss, is plotted as a function of the fullers earth over- 
all efficiency for 18 burns, and you will note that a plant 
operating at low efficiencies could change over to a bauxite 
advantageously and still have a higher loss compared to 
another plant that is getting the most out of their floridin. 
The top line is of no practical significance except to indicate 
that any decrease in the price of bauxite (20° cut is as- 
sumed here) naturally makes the picture in favor of bauxites 
become more favorable and decreases the sensitivity of the 
cost figures to losses as dust. 


In Fig. 5 we plotted the efficiency of fullers earth and 
two bauxites as a function of the activation temperature. 
The fact that bauxites maintain their efficiencies on reburning 
re-affirms the contention of our laboratory that the only rea- 
son fullers earth loses efficiency is due to overburning. Re- 
cently we have carried out a considerable amount of work 
in various plants using a new type of radiation pyrometer 
recently brought out by Leeds and Northup. By means 
of this instrument, we have been able to take the surface 
temperatures of clay in multiple hearth burners and have 
found that it is often 200°F. hotter than the recorded gas 
temperature or that of the clay bed one inch below the sur- 
face. This is easily understandable as the fuel containing 
clay is in contact with excess hot air and is actually under- 


LAB EIALUATION OF PLANT RETAIN SAMPLES 
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Fig. 7. A laboratory evaluation of floridin indicates an average efficiency over 
17 burns of about 70 per cent and on pressure activated clay 95 per cent 
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Fig. 6. Here is the reason one plant changed from ftullers earth to bauxite: 
an average efficiency of only 59 per cent for floridin with an allowable loss 
ot 2 per cent 


going slow combustion at a high temperature. 

As shown in the curve, even momentary exposure of 
fullers earth to temperatures in excess of 1300°F. cause a 
rapid loss in efficiency. In many cases we have found sur- 
face temperatures as high as 1400° and 1450’F., so that the 
small amount of clay on the surface of the hottest hearth 
is ruined and has no more bleaching capacity than that of 
common clay. Thus, each time 3 to 7 per cent of fullers 
earth may be overburned, causing rapid loss in efficiency. 
As indicated in the case of the bauxites, temperatures as 
high as 1500° and 1600°F. cause only slight loss in efficiency. 
We have some results from a series of burns from several 
plants where samples have been taken and subsequently 
tested in the laboratory. 

The first is from a Paris burner; the clay was discarded 
at the end of seven burns and, of course, rather large sav- 
ings would result in going over to bauxite type materials. 
The other extreme is that of a Herreshoff operating on the 
new pressure activated fullers earth. Efficiency dropped 
only to 90°% at the eleventh burn. We regret that we haven't 
the results beyond 11 burns, but this plant ordinarily gives 
the best operation of any in the Pennsylvania field with 
which we are familiar, and its average operation is about 
80% that of new clay. In this case, using the high test pres- 
sure activated clay, an average overall efficiency of 90 to 
95 per cent for 18 burns is obtained, compared with new 
regular floridin. Such a plant would have to maintain a 
loss below 1% in order to make bauxite type adsorbents 
show a profit over present operation. 

In Fig. 6 are results on a plant operating on fullers 
earth a short while before the whole plant was changed over 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Fig. 8. Composite samples collected automatically are interesting because points 


lie on a smooth curve. Efficiency was 53 per cent for 18 burns and 73 per 
cent on pressure treated floridin 
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PANIDIANDLE REFINING GOMPANY 


PRODUCERS. REFINGRS AND MARKETERS OF 
PETROLEUM ANDO PETROLEUM PROTOUCTS 


Wichita FALLsS.TEXAS 


April 5, 1937. 





Viking Fump 
Dat 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


wiles 


Gentlemen: 


ve have just notecé your ad. on page 72 of the 
March 3lst issue of N.P.N., regarding "Simplex Tank 
sauges". 


There is no illustration carried in the ad. 
covering this gauge and we respectfully ask that you 





favor us with descriptive literature of same. 


I might add at this time, that we have some 

5 y electric pumving units in our whole- 
sale set-ups throughout Texas, Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico, and not a single one or them has disappointed 

us yet E 


25 or 40 of your 


Thanking you, we are, 


vGRh=4+ 











Mr. Kilgore’s letter is a good example of how the 
‘‘industry’’ feels about Viking Pumps. 





For your Bulk Stations, Refineries, and Blending 
Plants, Viking can supply YOU with dependable rotary 


Vo price increase pumps for every need and capacity. Write today for 
in VIKING bulk bulletins and prices on Viking’s complete stock of pumping 
station pumps. unite 


VIKING PUMP Co. 


CEDAR FALLS ,IOWA 
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At A Glance... 


Mid-Continent: 


Mid-Western: 
Eastern Seaboard: 
Pennsylvania: 
Gulf Coast: 
California: 


Wax: 





Bunker Oil Higher 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, June 14 

Cargo prices for bunker oil were high- 

er at the Gulf in week ended June 12. 

Several cargoes of Grade C were reported 

moved recently at $0.95 a barrel, f.o.b. the 

Gulf. Traders generally said no cargoes 

now were available at under $0.95 and 

that few companies were offering oil in the 
open market. 

The tightness in the charter market for 
both clean and dirty boats continued to act 
as a deterring influence on open market 
trading of most products, traders report- 
ed. Several said that some grades of Gulf 
Coastal crudes were beginning to pile up 
at the Gulf, due to reluctance of domestic 
buyers to pay present prices in addition 
to the high boat rates. 

Export demand for gas oil was steady. 
Several cargoes have been moved recently 
and stocks of suppliers generally were in 
good shape. 

Occasional domestic inquiries for car- 
goes of gasoline were reported during the 
week, but no open market sales were 
closed. Quotations generally were at 6.5 
cents a gallon, f.o.b. Gulf, for high oc- 
tane grades, although some sellers quoted 
0.25 cent higher. No export gasoline in- 
quiries were reported. 





Gasoline Prices Up 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, June 14 

) Tank car gasoline prices were ad- 
vanced 0.25 cent by terminal suppliers 

at New York harbor and Philadelphia last 
week. Markets elsewhere along the east- 
ern seaboard were generally unchanged. 
The advances in tank car prices at New 
York harbor were made by several sup- 
pliers who had been quoting 65 octane 
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Bunker oils higher 


Firm in coastal markets. 


Gasoline uncertain; natural is strong. 
Gasoline hesitant after retail cut. 
Tank car gasoline advanced in N. Y. 


Markets generally firmer. 


Third grade market soft. 


and above gasoline at 7.25 cents for unre- 
stricted spot movement. Other suppliers 
had raised their prices to 7.5 cents late in 
the preceding week. Some companies con- 
tinued to quote 7.25 cents for New Jersey 
delivery only, where retail gasoline prices 
remained below so-called normal. Still 
other companies were asking 8 cents for 
tank car lots of 65 octane gasoline, f.o.b. 
New York harbor, but indicated they were 
doing no open market business. 

Some Philadelphia suppliers advanced 
gasoline prices 0.25 cent a gallon to 7.25 
cents tank cars for 60-64 octane and 7.5 
cents for 65 octane and above on June 9. 
Other suppliers met the advance the next 
day. No changes were reported in Phila- 
delphia service station prices, which 
ranged generally from 9.5 to 12.5 cents, 
exclusive of taxes. 

Kerosine markets remained quiet. 





Gasoline Market Uncertain 


N. P. N. News Burea‘i 

TULSA, June 14 

Uncertainty predominated the Mid- 

Continent gasoline market last week, 

as buyers and sellers marked time— 

awaiting the market’s reaction to Indiana 

Standard’s reduction in dealer and tank 
wagon gasoline prices. 

The announcement came early in the 








N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
Ke We Car 
Cents per gallon 
Pe: 10.59 6.75 
Month ago ........ 10.64 6.73 
gg rere 10.36 6.39 
Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 
Tank car index is a weighted 


average of 13 wholesale murkets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 























week, but no definite reaction in gasoline 
prices was noted as the week closed. The 
price structure in most Mid-Continent dis- 
tricts was sound, although open market 
trading lagged perceptibly. Inclement 
weather and the uncertainty were con- 
tributing factors. 

Traders generally believed gasoline 
shipments against contract would profit 
by the reduction, possibly at the expense 
of open market transactions. 

Searcity of supplies and active demand 
characterized the Grade 26-70 natural 
market last week. Supplies were insuffi- 
cient to care for demand and one active 
buyer indicated he might bid higher prices 
for Texas natural. Excessive rains have 
hampered agricultural activity, resulting 
in lighter demand and freer offerings in 
one or two districts. Prices remained 
steady, although some price shading was 
reported on kerosine of lower specifica- 
tion. 

Export inquiry for Mid-Continent lubri- 
cating oil was brisker. Several refiners 
who had received these inquiries were 
scouting the market for supplies that could 
be applied against this export business. 
Wax was in active demand, with supplies 
closely held. 





Gasoline Hesitant 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, June 14 
2 The 0.5-cent cut in retail prices June 
9 by S. O. Indiana figuratively ex- 
ploded in the face of strong tank car gas- 
oline and crude markets. While the trade 
generally had been expecting higher gaso- 
line prices, and there had been talk 
of a crude advance, the June 9 reduction 
has virtually tossed these expectations 
into the discard. The tank car gasoline 
market occupied itself primarily with hold- 
ing prevailing prices following the cut. 

Many sellers here feel that open market 
quotations will be forced to meet the 0.5- 
cent drop in the contract price. Sellers 
in the open market face the loss of their 
market to contract jobbers who will be 
able to resell in the tank wagon market 
at less than the same product can be 
purchased in the open market. This con- 
dition had its precedent several years ago. 

Although faced with many possibilities, 
few actual developments of any conse- 
quence were apparent in the Mid-Western 
market following the reduction. The mar- 
ket was highly unsettled and some sell- 
ing pressure at prevailing lows was noted, 
but prices generally were at the same 
levels as prevailed June 8. 

Kerosine was listless the second week 
of June. Reports from buyers and sellers 
indicated that offerings were freer, al- 
though generally held for at least 4.125 
cents. 


Prices Steady 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CLEVELAND, June 14 

* Prices of all products were firm or 
higher in the western Pennsylvania 
refinery market, following a general 15- 
cent advance in crude prices early last 
week. Aside from this, the refined oils 
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market showed little reaction to the boost 
in crude costs. 

Open market trading of most products 
was comparatively light. Contract ship- 
ments of gasoline and lubricating oils were 
fairly heavy, however. 

Gasoline available for the open market 
continued exceptionally scarce. Many sell- 
ers were finding it difficult to meet the 
requirements of their regular customers 
and a number reported they were turn- 
ing down all offers from others than regu- 
lar accounts. In some instances higher 
prices were quoted from the lower field 
for both ordinary U. S. Motor and also 
65 octane gasoline with occasional sales 
being made at the higher prices. The ma- 
jority of sellers, however, appeared indis- 
posed to ask higher tank car prices in 
view of the fact that retail prices in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio had not advanced. 

The recent upward trend of wax prices 
continued last week as buyers, in the 
scramble for both prompt and deferred 
shipments, raised their bids 0.05 cent per 
pound. 

Fuel oil remained scarce with prices 
firm in the upper field. Lower district 
refiners generally quoted 0.125 cent higher 
and a fairly large volume of oil was re- 
ported sold at 4.25 cents. 





Scale Firm 


& NEW YORK, June 14.—Crude scale 
wax markets were firm last weck and 
several companies were asking up to 3 
cents a pound at New York for 124-126 
white scale. Demand was reported good, 
particularly for domestic movement. 

Traders generally said that scale wax 
was closely held and that many suppliers 
were out of the open market. Others were 
taking some business but were not push- 
ing sales. 

Fully refined waxes were reported hard 
to obtain in the open market at present 
prices. Reports were that higher prices 
were being contemplated in some quai 
ters, but no changes had been made up 
to the end of the week. 





Refineries Starting Up 

N. P.N. No 

LOS ANGEL ES, June 11 

Southern California third grade gaso- 


Bureau 


line 
week, 


markets were unsteady the _ past 
with considerable oe of in- 


dependent products available at 7.75 cents 
a gallon, exclusive of all tax. Several 


plants, operating on Huntington Beach, 
Signal Hill and Wilmington crude, started 
up again after a long shut down and were 
offering gasoline at this price. A San 
Joaquin Valley refiner was reported seek- 


ing to sell eight tank truck and trailer 
lots--6000 gallons each—in the Los An- 


geles territory at 11.75 cents delivered to 
service stations, including tax. 

Another development was that the tank- 
er Brandywine, with 55,000 barrels of 
Texas gasoline, had cleared the Panama 
Canal June 10, enroute to Portland, Ore. 
The laid down price at that port was men- 
tioned at 8.25 cents, which is a half to 
three-quarters of a cent less than the price 


(Continued on page 67) 
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(Effective 7 a.m. as of dates given. 


Pennsylvania Grade in Southwest 
Pa. Lines (Posted by Seep 
agency, June 7, ’37) 

a ty ae (Posted by Ohio Oil, Jan. 


Mid- Seaas: 36 Gravity: (Posted 
by St anolind, Jan. 28, ’37) 
Oklahoma-Kansas .............. 
North Texas Be 

East Texas (Stanolind, May 22, ’37) 1.35 

Panhandle Texas, 36 ‘Gravity: 
(Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, ’37) 


Oe ore re rer 1.00 
West Texas, 36 Gravity .......... 1.00 
(Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, ’37) 
North Louisiana- Arkansas, 36 
| EE IE EE TES ea ee 1.14 
(Posted by S. O. Louisiana, 
Jan. 28, ’37) 
Gulf Coastal, 36 Gravity .......... 1.33 


(Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, ’37) 








Crude Oil Prices, Principal Grades 


A.P.I. Gravity) 


Prices are $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., at the well 

Rocky Mountain: (Posted by Stan- 

olind, Jan. 28, ’37 

Elk Basin, Grass Creek light 1.30 

RE. eee are 1.23 
*California, *30 Gravity, unless 

otherwise noted: 
Los Angeles Basin: (All Effective 

Mar. 7, '36) 

Fe eee a eee ee 1.21 

ON ae: | ae 1.08 

Huntington ND od g.cs bine a Lue 
San Joaquin Valley: (All Effective 

Feb. 26, ’36) 

Kettleman Hills (36 Gravity) .. 1.31 

ot Sere 1.25 
ag eae (Effective Feb. 

Toncure Avenue (By Associated 

ER FE eRe eA Pe 0.89 
*Posted by S. O. California, unless 
otherwise noted. 

















Fuel Oil 


MARKETS HOLD FIRM 


CHICAGO, June 14.—While fuel oils had 
been receiving scant trade attention in the 
past several weeks, practically all interest 
in this commodity ceased as sellers fo- 
cused attention on gasoline following the 
June 9 reduction. 

No changes were noted in prices last 
week. A fair movement of No. 1 prime 
white fuel was reported. Industrial fuel 
oils were listless, although no appreciable 
build-up of available supplies has yet 
found its way into this market, despite 
strikes which have curtailed consumption 
of these oils. 


NEW YORK, June 14.—Light fuel oil 
markets were steady along the eastern 
seaboard last week. Jobbers were fairly 
active inquirers for spot tank cars or 
barges of oil, but suppliers generally re- 
ported they were not interested in taking 
on much business at present. 


Heavy fuel oil continued tight. Postings 
for Bunker C were $1.35 a barrel at New 
York harbor, but many companies said 
they were doing business only on con- 
tracts. Only one company, Sinclair Re- 
fining, bid for 63,000 barrels of U. S. Navy 
Bunker C business for the third quarter 
of 1937. Sinclair’s bid was $1.55, flat price, 
f.o.b. New York harbor terminal. 


TULSA, June 14.—The Mid-Continent 
light fuel oil market was quiet last week. 
Supply and demand for these products 
pretty well balanced. Prices remained 
steady. 

Heavy fuels were moving mostly to 
railroads, since strikes have unsettled the 
market for industrial oils. Road oils were 
in active demand and absorbed some of 
the stocks sold for industrial uses. Oils 
suitable for cracking stock were difficult 
to find. Prices were unchanged. 








No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 

Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Newark, N. J sees * 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Atlantic City, N. J.... * 6.75 6.73. 6.75 
Baltimore, Md. 7.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Washington, D. C. 7.75 (1:23 T:25 7.25 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
S. O. New York Division) 

New York City....... * 7.50 7.50 
Ae, Ih. Kas cs sos 50 7.50 
Rochester, N. Y..... 50 7.50 
Boston, Mass 7.00 7.00 
Bangor, Me 8.00 8.00 
Manchester, N. H.. 3.00 8.00 
Burlington, Vt... . 8.00 8.00 
New Haven, Conn.... 50 7.50 7.50 
Providence, 5 


50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 


i E--E--2- - ee eo ne) 


x*eeeeEHEHE 


ead wie 6.75 6.73 6.7% 


*Prices for No. 1 fuel in S. O. New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum territories same as for kerosine, 
which see in tank wagon table for various cities; 


prices change with kerosine. 


1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
ATL ANTIC: REFINING 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 9 7.25 6.50 6.50 6.50 








Allentown, Pa........ 7.25 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del. ..... 7,10. 4.00 7:00: 7.08 
Springtield, Mass..... 9.00 7.50 ‘ 7.50 
Worcester, Mass...... 9.00 7.50. 7.50 


Hartford, Conn....... 9.00 30 7.50 





TANK WAGON MARKETS. 


Prices in Effect June 14, 1937 


Following are tank wagon prices of various grades of heating oil at the points shown in various territories. 
Prices are in cents per gallon. 


HEATING OILS 


S. 0. OHIO 


*Ohio Statewide...... 8.00 8.00 7.50 6.75 
Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps, 
bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 


“Except Cleveland Division and City of Toledo. 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is 
pric ed 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Toledo No. 2 
is 0.5c lower than statewide, others same. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 


No. 1 Stanolex 

Fuel Furnace 
oi 5 ona yeti ue One 7.00 7 00 
Indianapolis. ............. aie TEE. 
0 ae eee rf ta 
eee 8 ia 
Minneapolis.............. 758 1.5 
See 7-2 : 
eee 7.5 6.8 
Se eee 6.5 6.5 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 
Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up to 2c higher than above quotations. 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market | 
| 
Chartered Course of Prices of Crude and Principal Refined Products, Week by Week 
} 
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2 r q eee: GAS OIL | | ecespesnage O 
U ‘== ier oe snail a SS Oe Ca ele T + 4 + i° Zz } 
24-26 FUEL out 35-35.9 GRAVITY MID-CONTINENT CRUDE | 
+— + + (Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Company) —+ 4 7 ; 4 — , | 
till Ee ee a it | | nae Beis © | | = a | oe Sl | | LI LI tte 
4n 2027 | 6 18 2229 6 13202? 3 0 17 243) 7? #42! 28 5 2826 2 8 16 236M 7? 14 2) 284 1625 8 $ 22 8 2229 6 13 20 27 3 10 1? 243) 7 14 2) 28 5 1219 26 2 8 16 2330 
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California These curves all bring out strikingly Diesel, Tractor Fuel Up 
oo the fact that bauxites furnish a cure CLEVELAND, June 14.-Effective June 
(Continued from page 66) where serious overburning is occurring in 


for a comparable product shipped from 
the Los Angeles Basin. 

Softness in the third-grade market was 
reported having little effect on service sta- 
tion prices of “Q” products. One major 
marketing company reported sales of 
third-grade brand were less than 15 cents 
of total. 

Suppliers interested in bulk offshore 
business said they were held up by scar- 
city of boats at any reasonable price. Quo- 
tations on cargo lots of gasoline for ship- 
ment to Atlantic foreign ports were re- 
ported as 5.75 cents for a 65 octane and 
above. The last clean tanker for this 
service was reported taking a charter rate 
of 3.25 cents a gallon. Inquiry for export 
burning oils was reported active, at prices 
unchanged from previous quotations. 


Fullers Earth and 


o 
Bauxite Adsorbents 
(Continued from page 63) 


to activated bauxite. It is easy to under- 
stand why this particular plant is able to 
show a profit using the bauxite type of 
adsorbents, since previous operation on 
floridin gave an average efficiency of only 
59°, which gives them an allowable loss 
figure of 2%. 

Fig. 7 shows laboratory clay evaluations 
on a plant operating on both floridin and 
subsequently on pressure activated flori- 
din. In the first case the average effi- 
ciency over 17 burns would be about 70% 
ind on the pressure activated clay it is 
95%. 

Fig. 8 gives the results on composite 
samples collected automatically and are 
particularly interesting because of the 
smoothness of the curve. An average 
efficiency for 18 burns of 53% was ob- 
tained on floridin and an efficiency of 
73° on the pressure treated floridin. 
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any plant and are a substitute for close 
burner control. However, the use of im- 
proved fullers earth, as well as the new 
technique for control of burning tempera- 
tures will enable fullers earth to stay in 
the picture in comparison with bauxites, 
as well as to compete on a price basis, and 
show a substantial savings over operation 
on bauxites in many instances. 

There are certain other features that 
have to be taken into consideration in 
various plants. The use of activated 
bauxites will increase filter house capaci- 
ties from 5 to 40 per cent over present 
operation on floridin, depending on the 
overall efficiencies obtainable from flori- 
din. To some the added capacity would 
be of no value, but to others it would be 
worth a considerable sum, as otherwise 
it would be necessary to consider addi- 
tional filters and burning equipment, pro- 
pane deresining or other means by which 
filter house capacities may be materially 
increased. The lack of necessity of keep- 
ing separate burns and solution of the 
disposal problem are undoubted advan- 
tages with bauxite, but their economic 
value can not be dealt with generally, 
but must be evaluated by each individual 
plant for their own set of conditions. 








Wilham R. Quattrocchi 





15 Standard Oil Co. of Ohio posted the 
following prices on tractor and Diesel fuel 
oils, in tank wagen or steel drum de- 
liveries: Nos. 1 mara 2, 8 cents per gallon; 
Nos. 3 and special, 7.5 cents, all plus ap- 
plicable tax. hi new prices represent 
an advance of 0.5 cent on the three latter 


grades. No. 1 was unchanged. aol 


PARIS, June 11.--W. L. Gomory, for- 
merly with Paris offices at 92 Avenue des 
Champs-Elysees, is returning to New 
York. His offices will be at 370 Lexington 
Avenue. He is technical and patent coun- 
sel in Europe for the Process Manage- 
ment Co., New York. 


LOS ANGELES, 
Kemnitzer, petroleum 
been commissioned a 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve. He 
recently appeared as an expert witness 
for the federal government in litigation 
involving naval petroleum lands in the 
Elk Hills, Cal. 


June 14.—William J. 
technologist, has 


lieutenant com- 


Named Sales Manager 


WILLIAM R. QUATTROCCHI has been 
made general sales manager of Warner- 
Quinlan Co., succeeding A. M. Talbot, who 
resigned. 

Mr. Quattrocchi was president of the 
Fuel Oil Association of New York for 
three years, and is a director of that or- 
ganization. He is a member of the New 
York State Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee and a director of the Metropolitan Oil 
Burner and Air Conditioning Association. 
He is also a member of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute and Oil Burner Institute 
Committee. 

Prior to his association with Warner- 
Quinlan Company he had his own business 
in the Middle West, and since that time 
has devoted his attention to the fuel oil 
trade here. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). 


oils in dollars per barrel, tank car lols, f.o.b. refineries in districts designaled, ercept where otherwise noted. 


so staled in the respective markets. Federal, stale or municipal tares not included. 


Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel 
Inter-refinery and export prices not included, unless 
Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 


Prices effective June 14, 1937 




















- . 2 - 
Gasoline and Naphtha Kerosine Neutral Oils 
apie eee . WESTERN PENNA. WESTERN PENNA. 
. S. Motor gasoline: i - 3 setts ‘és " 
62 octane and below............ §.125- 5.25 Bradferd-Warren: os ee °00 “ “180 ~—~ C wr - page flash: 
ee GNI iin: orc n ese ce cence §.50 — 5.625 45 w.w. kerosine...............+.. 4.75 - 4.875 = cy . oN ee ee 
7 le 6.125- 6.25 oa ge he ee CE PTE 4.875- 5.00 Lib awh. eee Creee eee 30.00 -30.50 
68-70 octane (regular)........... : : 7 - . 2 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline............ 5.125- 5.25 OT WAT, BOROEIRS. 2.5 i 0s0s cs wnrcess 9.00 - 5.125 | Serre er a 2.38 -29 50 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline............ *5.25 - 5.375 Other districts: 15 > pour - Siem sibers aoe Oakes ee oe os >= = 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline........ *5.25 -— 5.50 ~ ae o= _ _ Be Pe rr er 50 - 
none satiate (~~. ~~ ~-sstenaeseetssonene EFS ES a VR"065 ae 10) No.3 calor, 0-85 ashe © 
WESTERN PENNA. espe! os dha lial ae 500 — 5.125 | qceSPOUF test... 2.20. ee eee eee 2 -26 5 
Seidel Aine: 47 w.w. kerosine...............++. 5.00 - 5.125 | 150 Vis. (1 3 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: 
‘ : , | Ee SE 
2-54 naphtha.................0+5 5.625- 5.75 | OKLAHOMA — | Wiselteh.. lh ee 
; 41-43 w.w. kerosine............... 4.25 - 4373 | 1S GOOF GOR .. 6. i.e icc ewn cece de See ~ eee 
ag ee bins 42-44 w.w. kerosine. ... 22. .000006. 4.375- 4.50 SG OF EES oc cve meee osan es ... 23.00 -23.50 
S Oe a ee 5.75 - 5.875 
Minimum 60 octane. eae sn ate *7.125- 7.25 _ KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). —- alias 
Minimum 65 octane. eseesees “7.25 — 7.875 eg ne See 4.375- 4.50 SOUTH TEXAS 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline. vice wee eeecees 5.875- 6.00 | 49-44 w.w. kerosine............... 4.50- 4.75 | Vis. Color 
ee a ssh ee ee +NORTH TEXAS F hi ia S i | Pale Oils: (Viscosity al 100° F.; pour test 0) 
ai I “XAS (For shipment to Texas and | 595 _ 55 
Other districts: New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on = a ” ee 795 ae - os 
52-54 naphtha.......... seeccecss 9.90 — 5.625 northern shipments). 300 No. 3-3. Hee ace 7°75 - 8.00 
SE-SO MAPMUMA. ......0.606050. . 5.625- 5.75 41-43 w.w. kerosine............... 4.375 | Meee SOOM, .... acc ccennce 8.75 - 9.00 
ae = . - 
Motor gasoline: +EAST TEXAS | . ne af bas Pass wade ei meaien a Py 
mae ~ eo ‘ Fin ta 41-43 w.w. kecosine........ 60.606. eee: ne  ) Serpnpenrenn ret 10.00 -10.25 
“ Peveveesesce . ‘ I~ 6. 
Pag phage oe MEE Sat - 6.25 —- 79 a | NORTH LOUISIANA (For shipment within Red Oils: 
pe en ‘cl eget 2. fo ~ 9.9% | Louisiana and into Arkansas). I Ie ies a a ox eS 1.35 -730 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline......... 6.00 - 6.125 Miteanmtaiiie 4.623 | 300 No. 5-6. CPA AR ea res mh 525 2.35 a 8.00 
ye “ J 26 ‘ " > ‘cea if 5¢ No. 5-6 Sia eke o6 6 666 08 €e be Oem —— 4 
pan yotperers Ser Se anne Oe ee | ARKANSAS (For shipment within Arkansas and | rc Be El = Seer er oe 9.25 - 9.50 
- 7 . | and into Louisiana). BO AG Ps kos hee Poem sleaueeeens 9.75 -10.00 
54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. for in- . fm eo pg OR ree 10.00 -10.25 
state shipment 7 on .. @ 9 | 41-43 ww. kerosine............06. $4.75 = : he . 7 
54-58 U. S. Motor. ‘437 e.p. for out- ae - Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above 
"side state shipment. = seal dani 8.25 - 9.25 | CADTIFORNIA —_ with Pahisee cast; blue cast red oils are 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. gasoline, 65 $8-:0 ww. herosine. . i. 6..65.00es 4.00- 5.50 | Ssiigntly lower in some cases. 
octane and above... .....ssccee 8.50 - 9.75 | 
<* | | 
mg TEXAS (For shipment to Texas and a —— (Viscosity at 100° F.; F-.o.b. 
ew Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted _— + ulsa_ basis 
on northern shipments). Gas and Fuel Oils (0 to 10 Pour Point) 
U. S. Motor gasoline: ee ee Re aS | Pale Oils: 
62 octane and below............  5.125- 5.375 WESTERN PENNA. | Vis. Color 
ee, ree eee 5.50 — 5.625 Bradford- Warren: } ee eee ee eer Tere Te 5.50 
68-70 octane (regular)........... 6.00 - 6.375 36-40 fuel oil 1.50 86- 110—No. RE SE 6.00 
0-62, 400 e.p. g DiKacnsone sas *5 ..125- 5.375 Ra adi te ca eee a ay ee 
SORE, Pa Gaerne anes eee Other districls: (Excluding Pittsburgh District >A oa ae sha ah es Pg 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) Prices). ; : _ | 300—No.3....... nee ee 10.50 
U. S. Motor gasoline: ee ey re te B2a "SSIS: || SRS. oo env Sars casuee 11.50 
62 octane and below............ 5.375- 5.625 | , i. ee ee er are 2.9 
68-70 octane (regular).......... 6.373. 6.623 | OKLAHOMA | 300—No.3...... 13.00 
| No. 1 white fuel oil............... 3.875- 4.00 | 
tWEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO | Eo DP OUERW TROL OR. 25s cic veces 3 625- 3.875 | Red Oils: 
U. S. Motor gasoline: o. 2 straw fuel oil.............., 3.50 - 3.625 | 19) No. 5 9.00 
62 octane and below............ 5.125 No. 2 ~— fuel oil............ ++ 3.375- 3.50 | a = ieee tes ata e 9.50 
OB er reer 5 . U. ae Reeroreenrerorn ry 3.00 - 3.25 Nn S........<. 10.50 
68-70 octane (regular)........... 6.12 ~$ 30 zero ae ae aera at 3 5 esi. _ | 280 —No. - Or re ren eer ri 11 .50 
+EAST TEXAS | RR ie ones ons ee alge *$0 .925-$0 .95 | BOO—NO. 5...... eee ee eee eee 11.75 
ee Re , as eae 1 te ee ae *$0 .825-$0 .90 Note: Visc ous oils, 15-25 pour point, generally 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline............ WSiae ~ O.8tS. 1 ORBRE ee *$0.80 -$0.85 are quoted 0.5c under 0-10 pour — oils. rho 
_ nee . ‘ sli viscous oils, 15-25 pour point generally are quotec 
‘peta te LOUISIANA _(For shipment within’ | KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 0.25c under 0-10 pour point oils. Viscous oils 
uisiana and into Arkansas Pe as fuel oil 4.23 (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, generally are quoted 
U. S. Motor gasoline: 10-14 Peel oil, ea ere ae $0 275-30 85 0.5¢ above No. 5 color oils. 
62 octane and below. 5.50 - 5.62: ne ee ere eis ne vee wich 
| ree ee 5.75 - 6.00. _ we . . ~— 
5 . NORTH TEXAS (For shipment to Texas and . — - 52 
hea por — oe eae eerie ve New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on northern CHICAGO . (Vis. at 100° BF.) 
ARKANSAS (For shipment within Arkansas and | shipments). Pale Oils **9 to 10 pour point: 
. — : | No. 2 white, fueloll. .....5. 525.000 *4.00 Vis. Color — 
U. S. Motor Gasoline: mr NUNS, SMO: 6 sec: ca cccaccdie pe 2.73 — 2.873 |  60-85—No. 2 7.25 
62 octane and below............ 5.50 DE-26 Cab ON oc ccccccicccaccaces $0.85 -$0.875 | 86-1L0—No. 2 7.75 
63-67 octane... .............005 6.00 || Ee MON Sac anes Pernice cas $0 80 -$0.825 | 150—No.3.. 10.00 
; : | 180—No. 3.. 11.00 
OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any | NORTH LOUISIANA (For shipment within 200—No. 3... a 
point in Ohio). Louisiana and into Arkansas). | 2350—No. 3 12.50 
U. S. Motor gasoline............ , 8.875 PUG r RMD. 6s écdsckiwksuerensens 3.50 - 3.625 | neg oi 
Above 65 octane ....... 9.125 Ney =” Sree $1.10 -$1.15 ed Oils 
PIE « on oa vo ook Oeemx aren $0.95 -$1 00 180 -No. S.. a 10 00 
Be errr srr $0.80 -$0.85 | 200 — _ Pee ee 
e 250—No.5........ =) 
| * ” y ec ” 
Natural Gasoline ARKANSAS (For shipment within Arkansas and | Fo = alt i oo) cs is ae 
Prices are those to blenders on freight basis into Louisiana). Prey Se ORIEN Sat SESS ee eh | 
shown below, Shipments, however, may originate eae 3.625 **Viscous oils, 13 to 30 pour point are quoted 
in other Mid-Continent manufacturing districts, 28-30 gas oil, zero............ {3.375 | 0.5¢ lower. 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 sods viscous 
such as Panhandle Texas, Southwest Texas or J | oils, 15 to 30 _— point, _are quoted 0.25¢ lower, 
Kansas.) CALIFORNIA beginning March 15, 1937. To obtain delivered 
F.0.B. GROUP 3 Bieri eas | prices in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 
Grade 26-70 ‘ 5 ees San Joaquin Valley: | 
BOrEV i ccccccccccecccccecsess < 2S . . . 
er ee sin aidagy ~e fo A Re er eee $0.70 -$1.00 
F.O.B. BRECKENRIDGE BINODEN TUGN OM. iis 5.50. e vi Wine neieienn $1.20 ~$1. 68 | 
Grade 26-70.............4. —— 3.625 | POND, 5 220 sc sysnereentns ee | Cylinder Stocks 
Los Angeles: } 
en (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles Gnie C RS ee ee $0.70 -$1.10 | MID-CONTINENT  (F.o0.b. Tulsa basis). 
- SI vn cckgacanehat exnunn 1.20 -91. ight Stocks: 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for blending..... 7.05 Stove distillate Lokbee takes EVEEs® $i 26 “32'f0 | atic ene 210° D 23.00 
*Nominal. a clined cB ita 
tOnly one refiner quoting. San Francisco: 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: ai 
. 7 ¢ . On ek eee 20.00 i 
tRefiners report they generally receive from 0.25c SE Se EN 5 Ac ctasinaen¥ sitet $1.15 -$1.37 10 to 25 pour point pet nt ee 19.50 
to 0.S5e per gallon more for gasoline and kerosine for cated pie SOC $1.89 | 25 to 40 pour point........... ‘ 19.00 
local or differential territory shipment. ee en ee $2.31 | 250-260 Vis. at 210° E............ 19.00 
nessa 
. 
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Long possessed of this world-wide reputa- 
tion, The Ohio Oil Company has not been 
content with crude oil production alone, but 
has forged ahead toaclearly defined leader- 
ship in the refining and marketing of crude 
oil products. Today The Ohio Oil Company 
is known as one the country’s foremost in- 
tegrated petroleum organizations. 


bind 


High quality LINCO GASOLINES and MAR- 
ATHON MOTOR OILS are made at our own 





LINCO GASOLINES 
* 
LINCO-MARATHON 
MOTOR OILS 
2 
LINCO-PENN 
MOTOR OILS 





M||A 











NY , . , j : 
SEY strategically located refineries, insuring e 
as . ° , . 
MES | constant supply to hundreds of jobber and LINGO 
RNS ; TIRES and TUBES 
MAS dealer outlets for public demand--a certain- ; 
ANS ; ' 
AA 8 ty that is growing more and more each year * 
\ \ 4 ' . 
ANAS because our dependable products are pre- LINCO 
WN? ° BATTERIES & ACCESSORIES 
wes ferred by motorists everywhere. a 


The Ohio Oil Company invites jobbers to in- 
vestigate our Exclusive Territory Franchise | t= 22,3 


opportunities. 


Write, Phone or Wire 
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THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


GenenaL Orrices - - - - Finotay, Onto 


ROBINSON, ILLINOIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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| REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 
| 
All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days) unless olherwise staled. Prices in cents per gallon, 
except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in districts designated, except where otherwise noted Inter refinery and export prices not in- 
| cluded, unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, stale or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply on producis made from legally produced crude. 
| 
| 
. . 
Prices effective June 14, 1937 
4: E o) ) WESTERN PENNA. W 
Cylinder Stocks (cont d | 600 stm. rfd. filterable............. 7.00 -17.50 ax 
oy ee 19.00 -19.50 a ‘ z 
Mid-Continent (cont'd) SS RATE RSE 20.00 -20.50 | WESTERN PENNA. (Per pound, f.o.b. New 
120 Vis. at 210° D: ie a a aka Sales caccdeeas 24.00 -24.50 | York basis) 
Oto pear pent...........% 19.00 COG WED Slice a ccceeseN seis sewns 19.00 -19.50 | 122-124 wh. crude scale, A.m.p 2 90 — 2.95 
10 to 25 pour point............. 18.50 54-19 ‘ a ee >. or — 3 01 
25 40 40 pour pomt............. 18.00 Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, 124-136 wh. coude senile, Amp... ae are 
600 Stm. Rfd. Dark Green..... ... 5.50 - 7.50 No. 8 color: 
600 Stm. Rfd. Olive Green......... 7.00 — 9.50 Le. Se O LOE Cre so -28.50 | OKLAHOMA (Per pound in barrels; in a few 
G3i Beenie TONMOG. ... 62 ic ciecess $17.50 Te Re eee ee, 27.00 -27.50 | instances per pound in burlap bags) . 
IR 6 Saiinny on aawe< 3 | 3.50 - 4.00 <_<... 26.00 26.50 | , ; 
ae ; OS OMRON. 5, . cc eee es 25. i 25.50 | 124-126 wh. crude scale, A.m.p...... 2.875- 3.00 
CHICAGO (Viscosity at 210°) 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: — m 
“ iri epee 9 00 | CHICAGO (In bags, carload lots. Melting points 
Bae Soar sen enmenarssscenes oe Gane P 1 | are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3° F. to 
200 Seca aeaie ds dccakin Ck ae aNe 11.00 etrolatums | convert into A.m.p.) 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: WESTERN PENNA. (Per pound, in barrels, car- | Fully refined: 
0 to 10 pour point............. 21.75 load lots. In tank cars, 0.5c per pound less). 122-124 Sec cescereesreresseecenses 4.65 — 4.75 
15 to 25 pour point...........-. 21.25 | PRIN. 5 occsceetssevareen 6.625- 6.75 SR fa dahalen steele essiaaye eases ee Bee 
30 to 40 pour BONE... «..<0605 50% 20.75 | Lily White 5. 625- 5.75 1 >> Seen 5.05 £: 5.15 
E filtered Cyl. Stock 15.50 : J oy Pl tae eer a beds log NS aa ep cil | SR ree a eae **5 45 - 5.55 
» filtered Cyl. Stock.......... vee . aa re 4.625- 4.75 132-134 **5°70 — 580 
To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c ON ery ree ee 2.75 — 2.875 ~<a i eRe A Ont A Ri te? #*6 45 - 6.55 
per gal. en een rer terre 2.50 — 2.625 Pee ne ee Shey eg ee ae ae = 
tOnly one refiner quoting. a ee ety ee eet 2.125- 2.375 **Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. 
MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 
Prices are those made by Chicago sellers, on Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, although shipments may originate in other South-western or Mid-western refining districts 
‘ i . _ + ‘ ; ‘ *d) 
Gasoline Fuel and Gas Oils , 
U.S. Motor gasoline: ; eae Ne Rr re ee $0. 70 _-$0 - 
62 octane and below........ 5 00 -— 5.295 Domestic: U. G. L. gas oil. eeITeTo re Te TT re 2.8735- 3.2 
63-67 octane 5.375- 5.50 N ae Pa 2 O77 0 
68-70 octane (re gular). 5 .875- 6.125 No. ae WHI... . 002s eeeee ees or. ¢ 75 
ae 5.125- 5.27 DINER. = oii cats osteo Guts dx 3.375- 3.50 » 
| 64-66, 375 e.p......... t5.25 Ni. 9 ot ee. eae = 192. @ 4 < 
68-70, 350-360 e.p........... $5 375 Sa — Fc Ak ee 4 = a” Naphtha and Solvent 
MBs crate hires betes eS ee $1.05 -$1.15 Stoddard solvent 6.875 
| — Kerosine i No. 5 is teat es pt a $0.85 -$0.90 Cc “nw wed coy A ee 7 375 
-43 w.w. sada Wants rate iis: ae eae 4.125- 4 25 : Vs Mas Ge ©. DOUENM oo c c ts oo 7.375 
| i ee ee sis sie 4 25 - 4 375 Industrial: Mineral spirits Er ee 6.375 
*Nominal. ; No. 4 er er oe rer $0.95 -$1.05 Rubber solvent... .. puerta oes ae 7.003 
tOnly one seller quoting oe EE RAAB ere oo 2 $0.80 -$0.90 Lacquer diluent.............. 8.357) 
| 
DAILY GASOLINE PRICES 
| 
| 
| Pail, range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM, (Week Ended June 11, 1937 
| — : 
| Rs Motor, 62 octane and below: June 7 June 8 June 9 June 10 June Il 
} *North Texas ‘ crate Wikis ese a © Saran ‘ §.125- 5.375 9.125- 5.375 9.125-— 5.375 §.125- 5.375 5. ia— 6.375 
West Texas. . ii ‘ nee 2.aen 5 ize >. ane 5.125 5.125 
Oklahoma. . >. 125- §.25 5.125- 5.25 5. 125- 5.25 2 3.25 5.125-— 5.25 
Mid-Western Group 3 basis : si 5.00 a.25 5.00 ee 5.00 5. 5.00 aia >» OO - Fe! 
| U.S. Motor, 63-67 octane: 
| *North Texas...... eat ; . >. 50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 
West Texas ; : ee ; 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Oklahoma — ° cis 5 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 >.625 
| Mid-Western (Group 3 basis : 5.375- 5.50 5 .375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
| U.S. Motor, 68-70 octane (regular 
Fee Texas. . este ; 6.00 6.375 6 00 6.375 6.00 6.375 6.00 6.375 6.00 6.375 
Vest Texas eee 6.125 6.125 6.125 6.125 6.125 
Oklahoma - 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 ».125- 6.25 
Mid-Western Group 3 basis »9.875- 6.125 >.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 5.875-— 6.125 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
| New York harbor 7.25 ce [7.25 ee 37.25 
Philadelphia district Ley 17.00 i700 17.00 Cae tt .ae 'i.20 
Baltimore district t?.25 ré.25 ri .20 t7.25 t7 .25 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above 
New York harbor {7.50 $7.50 {7.50 {7.50 7.50 
Philadelphia district. . rt .25 t7.25 t7.25 7.50 t7 .50 t7.50 
Baltimore district tT 50 17.50 17.50 i 0 +7 .50 
U.S. Motor Gasoline, 58-62° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna 5.75 5.875 5.75 5.875 5.75 5.875 5.3 5.875 $70 5.875 
Other districts (Western Penna. 5.75 5.875 5.75 5.875 5.7 6 00 5.75 6.00 5.75 6.00 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna t7.125- 7.25 t7.125- 7.25 ¥¢.125- 7.25 t? .125- 7.25 17.125 5 
Other districts (Western Penna 7.125- 7.25 7.125-.7.25 7.125- 7.25 7.125- 7.25 7.125- 7.25 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna 7.25 7.375 t?.25 375 7.2 7.375 7.20 7.375 7.25 7.375 
Other districts (Western Penna 7:20 7.50 7.25 7.50 7.25 7.625 7.25 7.625 7.25 7.625 
*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments. 
tNominal 
t{Nominal. Some sellers quote 0.25c less for New Jersey delivery 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 
Taz column includes 1c federal taz, slate gasoline tar, also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general fool- 
note. These prices in effect June 14, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, bul subject to laler corrections 
o T -s - Price basis to undivide > s: O.5e less than ° ‘ 
S. O. New Jersey “split” dealer t.w. er ’ oe 3; O. Ohio Cont. 
>Sc NE Price basis lo commercial consumers: Effective 
aa K about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England, | KEROSINE PRICES 
“Tank” Dealer Tax- Posted sine oe ant delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 Of Statewide Level) 
als. . pay consumer tank car price at point , 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W. of delivery, plus 0.5c gal.; monthly purchases of Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
Atlantic City, N.J.... 7.5 9 4 * 8 5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank lowing counties: . 
Newark, N. ee ae 4 * 8 wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases Gallia and Washington 13 
Annapolis, aA $6 16.1 § * 10 of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Ch: ampaign, Columbiana, 
Baltimore, Md....... 8 9.5 5 * 8.5 wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers Darke, Geauga, Greene, Hancock, Hardin, Logan, 
Cumberland, Md co eee SESS * 10 pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of Mahoning, Mercer. Preble, Putnam, Shelby, Trum- 
Washington, D. C..... 8 95 3 16 9 delivery, plus 2c gal. = i nion, Van Wert and Wyandot:.... “saa 5 
i a eee 9.2 7 6 * 2.9 aulding : 
Norfolk, Va. oe. 8 i. —: * 7 5 da a Lic king, ‘Madison, Pickaway, Portage Ang 
Petersburg, Va....... 8.3 10.8 6 * 11.7 ummit . : 
Richmond, Va........ 8.3 10.8 6 * i) e e *Kerosine prices inc tule: le state tax. 
Roanoke, Va......... 9.5 12 6 * 12.9 A tlantic Refinin og **Tank wagon price to commercial consumers, in 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.8 11.3 6 7 12.6 ee cee ea 5 t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more: less than 25-gal 
*arkersburg, W. Va... 8.1 10.6 6 * 11.2 ATLANT Ic Ww HITE FLASH deliveries get s.s. price. Price to undivided dealers 
Wheeling, W. by ab bis 9 10.5 6 * 1.2 GASOLINE is same as to commercial consumers. 
Charlotte, we ive ee * 12.6 Commer- This price also to authorized agents, exclusive 
Hickory, N. cos Se Tae 2 - 13 he Total Kero- of 0.5c¢ rental. 
Mt. Airy, N. x oR Be 7 * 12.8 Tank All Dealer sine Sales tar: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
Raleigh, N. a an M.S 72 . 12.1 me Fat T.0. SS: T.0. 1935, is added “‘where assessable, to regular posted 
Salisbury, N C.. - 9.5 12 7 . 12.7 Philadelphia, Pa 7.5 § 14 17.5 10.5 prices’’, S. O. Ohio says. 
Charleston, S. Coe’ 10.5 7 * 11.1 Pittsburgh. . "85s 5 15.5 20 +e On kerosine, prices to resellers and commercial 
Columbia, §. C.. e “8.59 * i.) Mieiinwg. =... $255 145 ** 11 consumers are posted generally at 3c per gal. below 
Spartanburg, S. C. ot Ws 7 * 12.9 Erie eats: _— © tee “oe 10 consumer t.w. price in any quantity, when such 
*S. O. New lena ‘tromuienvel stations to dealers; Scranton.... . 8.265 14.5 ** ll prices are on state-wide level. 
no prices available. Altoona. . . . £5 5 15.5 11 
Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price Harrisburg........... 8.25 5 14.5 ** ll ~ - 
less 0.5c per gal. Williamsport....... 8.5 5 15.5 ** 11 we O. Kentucky 
Price basis to commercial consumers: To contract Dover, Del...... § 14.5 * 11 —— ake 
accounts, - urchasing at least one full compartment Wilmington 5 13.5 % 11 CROWN GASOLINE 
at a time by hose connection: Effective March 12, | Boston, Mass...... 4 14 ** 7.5 (Regular Grade) 
1937, in New Jersey, and March 8 in Maryland, | Springfield, Mass 4 14.8 ** 7.5 Total 
District of Columbia, and in Arlington and Fairfax Worcester, Mass...... & ws 8 Con- Con- Kero- 
Counties in Virginia, on yearly purchases: from Fall River, Mass.... 4 14 +* 7.75 eunses. All samen Met sian 
2,500 to 100,000 gals., consumer t.w. price at time Hartford, Conn....... 4 14.6 ** 7 T.W. Tax T.W. Die. TW 
and place of delivery; 100,000 gals. per year, consumer New Haven, Conn 4 14 ** 7 a ea yey a 
tank car price, plus 0.5c per gal. Generally consumer | Providence, R. I. 3 613 ** 7.75 Covington, Ky 13.5 6 19.5 16.5 1 
t.w. price in foregoing states is equivalent of dealer | Atlantic City, N. J.. 6 18 +e 8 Lexington, Ky.... 14 . 2 17 It 
t.w. price, less 0.5c per gal. Camden. N. J 4 13 ** 8 Louisville, Ky 14 6 20 17 10.5 
Effective May 15, 1937, on Essolene and Esso Trenton. N. J. 4 13 ** 8 Paducah, Ky 14 6 20 17 3 
(by tank wagon) in North and South Carolina, Annapolis, Md. &§ Ka 9.5 | Jackson, Miss — “1 eee oe : 
West Virginia and Virginia (except Arlington and Baltimore, Md 5 14.5 ** 8.5 | Vicksburg, Miss 13.5 4 20.5 17.5 "I a 
Fairfax Counties, which see above), commercial Hagerstown, Md 5 15.5 ** 10 | Birmingham, Ala. 13 *8 21 18 12 
consumers taking deliveries of 50 gals. (West Va. Richmond, Va 6 16.8 ** ee Mobile, Ala. . 13 *9 aed 19 a. . 
100 gals.) or more at one time will be billed at the Ww ilmington, N.C. 7 17.6 ** 11.3 Montgomery, Ala I "y <= 19 wit. 
posted consumer t.w. price. Deliveries less than 50 Brunswick, Ga....... 7 17.5 ** *13 Atlanta, Ga 14 é 21 18 el 4 
gals. (West Va. 100 gals.) will be billed at 4c per Jacksonville, Fla... 8 17.5 ** ll } Augusta, Ga Re) 8 =I 2 ms rd, . 
gal. over posted consumer t.w. price. Generally, Pe ae ae ee fl r gal | Macon, Ga. 145 7 20.5 18.5 TNS 
posted consumer t.w. price will be equivalent to the oe er ee ee ae not in- } Savannah, Ga. 12 9 =—lle 
dealer price less 0.5¢ per gal. cluded in above price. Jacksonville, Fla......12.5 8 20.5 17.5 II 
Kerosine Discount: lc off t.w. price for 25 gals **Atlantic Refining transferred stations to dealers; Miami, Fla. 12.5 8 20.5 17.5 11.5 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore no prices available. | Pensacola, Fla Alle 22 . 19 Ie 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less Tampa, Fla 12.5 *9 21.5 18.5 11 
state of New Jersey. 0.5¢ per gal. KYSO GASOLINE 
Price basis to commercial consumers: in Penna. and | (Third Grade) 
Del: srt effective Mar. 11, 1937, on yearly gasoline Covington, Ky. 12 6 18 15.5 
a T . yurchases to contract accounts taking full compart- exing ; 9 5 5 6 
Socony -\ acuum Oil Co., a nt hose deliveries, using 100, 000 gals. or ont } ——— a4 7 : 6 3 ; +4 
I per year, tank car price plus 0.5c per gal.; consumers Paducah, Ky. 12 6 18 33.5 
nec. taking less than 100,000 gals., undivided dealer price. Jackson. Miss 122.5 7 19.5 17 | 
‘ . si Consumers under contract and not under contract, Vicks >, Miss 2 7 19 16.5 
(S. O. New York Division) taking less than full compartment delivery, and | ere ogg 4 #g 19 16.5 | 
SOCONY MOBILGAS consumers not under contract taking fullcompart- | Mobile, Ala y 10.5 *9 19.5 17 
Total ment delivery, get divided dealer price. Consumers | Montgomery, Ala 10.5 *9 19.5 7 
zs “Split” “Split” Kero- taking less than 25 gals., t.w delivery, get 4c above Atlanta. Ga 11 7 18 15.5 
St Dealer Tax- Dealer sine undivided dealer price. Augusta. Ga 12 ri 19 165 
é: T.W. es T.W. T.W. Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in Macon, Ga. 10.5 7 17.5 15 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: Pennsylvania and Delaware. 2c per gal. off t.w. price Savannah, (Gra 10.5 a Ws Is. 
Boroughs of Man- on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. Pensacola, Fla il ) 20 17.5 
hattan, Bronx and Discounts lo tank wagon consumers: Effective 
Brooklyn (Kings and Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
Queens) wr ae eee 10 *5 15 9 S O Ohio Her} gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5¢ 
Borough of Ric h- We e velow. ; 
mond (Staten Is.)... 8.5 0 *5 15 9 , — oe : Discounts on kerosine: Prices in Kentucky are net, 
— N. r steep i ; i. 5 15 9 SOHIO X-70 GASOLINE but in other states subject to 2c discount. 
Binghamton, mM. ¥« 9.25 10.8 5 15.8 9.5 **Com- *Tazes: in the tax column is included these city 
Buffalo, N. Y.. -. 8.67 10.3 5 15.3 9 Con- mer {Di- Kero- and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 8.28 10.8 5 15.8 9.5 All sumer cial vided sine en ae cn ay am, ae city; : aaa ww 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 8.9 10.9 5 15.9 9.5 Tas T.7. T.07. Die. F.0. ec city and le county; Pensacola anc ampa, both | 
at reg N. Y. 5 278 46.8 S 15.3 9 Ohio State-Wide 5 17 36.5 16 «13.5 le city. Georgia and Mississippi kerosine prices 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 8.7 10.3 5 15.3 9.5 Counties where prices are below statewide: include le state tax. Montgomery kerosine prices 
Danbury, Conn..... 88 103 4 14.3 9 Columbiana S 2685 15 15.5 includes le city tax. 
— a Sheard : l 7 6 : + 6 . Defiance, Franklin, Knox and Pickaway: S ) li 
New Haven, Conn... . 5 ( 5 6 5 ‘ ‘ 
PO DER dsccscse Bee Bene § 16 9.5 Paulding. ... «s 1s 5 r i 5 aki ( “ Inc an | 
Portland, Me.... «» OS We s 15 8 75 ; Red Deale or Prices 
Boston, — ie oon ee 8.8 4 2.6 @:5 RENOWN GASOLINE (Third Grade Crown —— —Kero- 
Concord, H. a te Be 6S 16.8 95 Ohio State-Wide. . 5 a6 5 15 a, ae Total Red Stano- sine 
Lancaster, NW H......10.1 12.8 5 17.8 10.25 Counties where prices are below sti itewide: Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 
Manchester, N. H..... 9 M.S § 16.3 95 Columbiana 5 16 4.5 15 Chicago. 1 ‘ 13.8 38.8: 32 10.1 
> . - ‘ 9- ‘ CS ap > - 
Providence, R. 1...... 8.5 9 4 13 8 25 Defiance, Franklin, Knox, and Pickaway Decatur. ill s ime t4 i356(«410 1 
Burlington, Vt..... 8.9 109 5 59 95 § 15.5 14 14.5 ; Joliet il 6 15.5 34 13.5 16.1 
Rutland, Vt... ae tee 3 16.2 9.75 Paulding. ... e 35 13.5 14 Denein. 10 sows 14 33 «48 
*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of Counties where prices are above statewide: ; Ouiney, Hl 15.3 313.8 13.3 9 9 
each sale Butler, Clermont, Darke, Greene, Hamilton, Indianapolis, Ind 5 2.2 35.7% -3ii2 3-6 
Note: Socony-Vacuum has transferred all service Hocking, Miami. Montgomery, Preble, Summit, Evansville, Ind S i 6.5 35 “14 6 
stations to dealers; no prices available. and Warren 5 17 15.5 16 ; South Bend, Ind 5 17.4 15.9 315.4 *13.6 

Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per « rrel: 

Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; _ ansas, 1 /Se per gal. in a a single barrel, | /20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1 /8c; Ilinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c per gal. 
in a single barrel; 3/10¢ = r gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls Se for 10 to 50 bbls., "2 Se for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can < charged to meet inspection department 
expenses); Louisiana, 1 ; Minnesota, 1 *¥ A ot 3/100c; Nebraska, 3) 100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; North Carolina, |/4e; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 
2/25c per gal., in lots of | more than 50 bbls., 5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 1/8ce; South Dakota, 1/10c: Tennessee, 2/5ce; and Wisconsin, 1/25ec. 

a inspection fee only: lowa, 2 rose. Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5e for next 5: 3/10e for next 15, and 1/5« : per gal. in lots over 
-) DDIs. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Tax column includes 1c federal tar, state gasoline tar, also cily and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 


nole These prices in effect June 1A, 


1937, as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, 


but subject to later corrections 











S. O. Indiana Cont. 


Red Dealer Prices 

Crown —.Kero- 

Total Red Stano- sine 
Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 


pana Mich 415.4 13.9 13.4 9 


Grand Rapids, Mich 116.5 15 14.5 10 
Saginaw, Mich 4 16.3 14.8 14.3 8.5 
Green Bay, Wis > 22.2 36.7 18.2 8:6 
Milwaukee, Wis 5 16.8 15.3 14.2 10.4 
La Crosse, Wis 5 16.9 15'4 14.9 10.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... 5 16.9 15.4 14.9 10.5 
Duluth, Minn 5 17.3 15.8 15.3 ° 20.9 
Mankato, Minn S&S 286.9 15.4 14.9 10.5 
Des Moines, la 415.3 13.8 13 "12.9 
Sioux City, la 415.5 14 13.5 *13.1 
Davenport, Ila $15.5 14 13.5 *13.1 
Mason City, la 4 15.7 14.2 13.7 713.3 
St. Louis, Mo "2 35:2 13.7 12.2 98 
Kansas City, Mo *4 14.9 13.4 12.9 8.9 
St. Joseph, Mo *4 14.9 11.4 11.4 6.9 
Fargo, N. D 416.9 15.4 14.9 11.5 
Minot, N. D & 216.8 26.6 16.1 82.7 
Huron, 8S. D SS 17.8 15.8 18.3 *10.9 
Wichita, Kans 4 14.4 12.9 12.3 %.9 
*Taxes: in the tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, le city tax; South 
Dakota, 0.le sales tax. State Kerosine taxes 


Indiana, 4c; Iowa, 3c, all included in above prices. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective } ag as 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1, 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 


or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red Crown, and 
, le on Stanolind (latter effective June 9, 1937). 
Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 
_ T 
S. O. Nebraska 
STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 
Kero- 
All T.W. Dealer = sine 
Tax Total Total T.W. 
Omaha, Neb 6 17.9 16 4 10.4 
McCook rane 6 18 17 1 10 
Norfolk 6 18.3 16.8 10.8 
North Platte 6 18.7 ce .2 11.2 
Scottsbluff 6 19.4 17.9 10.9 


Discounts lo commercial consumers: 


for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by 


Standard Commercial 


Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 
‘ . . 
S. O. Louisiana 
ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W, 
Little Rock, Ark 8 0.5 74 ™ 11.5 
Alexandria, La 8 10.5 8 ** *12 
Baton Rouge, La z.2- 30 8 21.5 22 
New Orleans, La 7.5 10 *10 23.5 *14 
Lake Charles, La 8.5 11 8 “* "23.5 
Shreveport, La  ; 9.5 8 ** * 9.5 
Lafayette, La $85 1 8 ** *12.5 
Bristol, Tenn 9.5 i8:%73 8 ** 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn 10 i2.3 8 ** 13.5 
Knoxville, Tenn 10.5 13 8 *% 14 
Memphis, Tenn 8.5 12 8 * 12 
Nashville, Tenn. ... 9.5 12 8 ** 11 
*New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c state, Le 


federal, and 2c parish tax. 
include le state tax; 
parish tax. 

**S. O. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price, less 0.5c 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
May 15, 1937, thru territory; commercial consumers 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time will be billed at 
posted consumer t.w. price; those taking less than 
50 gals. at one time will be billed at 4c per gal. over 
posted consumer t.w. price. Generally, the posted 
consumer t.w. price will be equivalent to the dealer 
price less 0.5c per gal. 


Louisiana kerosine prices 
in addition New Orleans has Le 


Undivided dealers get 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


HUMBLE MOTOR FUEL 


Total 

*100% *100° Kero- 

Dir. Dir. sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Dallas, Tex 8.5 5 3.5 17 8 
Ft. Worth, Tex 8.5 5 13.3 k7 8 
Houston, Tex os % 14.5 18.5 t 
San Antonio, Tex 9.5 § 6.5. 38.5 t 


Humble Oil & Rfg. Co. Cont. 


U. S. MOTOR FUEL 
(Third Grade) 


Total 
*100% *100% Kero- 
Dir. Dir. sine 
TW. Téa TW. SS. TY. 
LO OS ee 7 5 12 1 1 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 7 5 12 14 
Houston, Tex........ 35 Ss 3:5 16.5 
San Antonio, Tex..... 8.5 5 13.5 16.5 


*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and com- 
mercial consumers. Price to open dealers is 0.5c¢ 
above t.w. prices shown above. 


Price basis to dealers: to contract dealers consumer 
accounts off posted retail price: when posted retail 
price, including all taxes on Esso motor fuel is: 19.1c 
per gal. and above discount is 4c; 19c to 18.1ce, 3.5c, 
and 18c and below, 3c. Humble motor fuel, 17.1c 
and above, 4c; 17 to 16.1lc, 3.5c; and a and below, 
3c; U. S. motor fuel, 15.1c and above, ; ; 15 to 14.1c, 
2.5c; and 14c and below, 2c. To Seen dealer ac- 
counts, discounts in each case are 0.5c less on the 
same price basis. 


Continental Oil 


—Dealer Prices —— 


Conoco 
Bronze Total Kero- 
E x- All Conoco De- sine 


—* 
o 
a 


Tax Bronze mand T.W. 


Denver, Colo......... 2.6 5 17.5 36.8 13.5 
Grand Junc., Colo yt 5 20 19 15 

Pueblo, Colo......... 11 5 16 15 10.5 

Casper, Wyo my 5 18 17 11.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo my ’ 8 7 13 

Billings, Mont... 23,5 © -3i.3 30.35 35:5 

ery Mont. . a ke 19.5 16.5 15.5 

Great Falls, Mont....15.5 6 22.5 23.5 45.5 

Helena, Mont. ato.o @ Zi. Bes 85:5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .14.5 5 9.5 36.5 36 
Boise, Ida 15.5 6 23.58 23.5 8 
Twin Falls, Ida... 9.5 6 23.5 29:5 
aanrae, N.M....11. 16.517.5 16.5 12 

Roswell, es ce i2 6.5 6:5 15 10.5 
ney tay Rae *7 20 16.5 12 
Muskogee, Okla vaek® 5 15 14 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .10 5 15 12 8 
‘Wms, CRM. ws i sce 9 4 14 13 r 4 
Ft. Smith, Ark. . 10 5 15 14 10 

Little Rock, Ark...... 10 7.5 37:5. 16:5 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark... ...10 5 15 13 9 

tIincludes city tax of 0.5c. 
*Includes le city tax. 
S. O. California 
STANDARD GASOLINE 

Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 

San Francisco, Cal....13.5 4 [7.5 18:5 33.5 
Los Angeles, Cal mm be 4 17 18 9 
Fresno, Cal 284.8 4 18.5 19.5 12 
Phoenix, Ariz .85 6 21 22 Tl6o 
Reno, Nev 85 5 20 21 13 

Portland, Ore .14 6 20 21 13.5 

Seattle, Wash 14 6 20 21 3.5 

Spokane, Wash....... 17 6 2 24 16.5 

Tacoma, Wash.......14 6 2 21 13.5 


FLIGHT GASOLINE 


(Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal. 12 4 16 7 
Los Angeles, Gal... 11.5 64 is.5 16 
Fresno, Cal 13 1 17 18 
Reno, Nev 3.5 5 18.5 19.5 
Phoenix, Ariz i3.5° 6 19.5 20.5 
Portland, Ore 12.5 6 18.5 19.5 
Seattle, Wash 2.5 6 18.5 29.5 
Spokane, Wash is.5 6 25.5 32:5 
Tacoma, Wash 2:5 6 18.5 19.5 


tIncludes 5c state tax. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. 
Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, 
dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2 
both 100% and split dealers 

On Stanavo Aviation Dubin, 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 


To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over, Stan- 
avo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard Gas- 
olines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank 
wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., le per gal. above 


price on 
to 100% 
c; on Flight gasoline, 






to all classes of 


posted t.w. price. 
On kerosine in tank car, transport truck and 
trailer delivery, 3c off t.w. price; plant deliveries to 


jobbers, 2.5c below t.w. 


Canada 


PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. 8. 
3-STAR IMPERIAL GASOLINE 


Gallons 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.V. 5.8. T.V. 
Hamilton, Ont... ....16 6 22 * 17 
Toronto, Ont......... 16 6 22 ns 17 
Brandon, Man.......22.8 7 29.8 32.8 23.3 
Winnipeg, Man.......21.2 7 28.2 31.2 20.7 
Regina, PE ccccenceae ft wos * 22 
Saskatoon, Sask......25.3 7 32.3 24 24.8 
Edmonton. AMA....<ee € BS 24.2 
Calgary, Alta........21 | @& = 21.5 
Vancouver, B. C......16 7° oe 27 23 
Montreal, Que........ 14 6 20 * 7.5 
6. SOM IN, Besa ec aes 16 8 24 28 18.5 
oS. &. ere 16 8 24 28 18.5 


*Imperial Oil Ltd. transferred stations to dealers 

no prices available. 
Discounts to Divided Dealers: off s.s. prices: Mari- 
2c: Prairie Provinces 


time Provinces, 4c; Ontario, 
except Vancouver and 


and British Columbia, 3c, 
Victoria, 4c; Quebec, divided dealers pay posted 
additional lc 


t.w. price. To Undivided Deuless: 
discount throughout territory, except in Maritime 
Provinces. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 

wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) Tax column includes le federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in- 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect June 14, 1937 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 

Tank Car i. 

Seer eee 9.5 12 

Baltimore, Md. ‘tennee wee” ae 12 
Washington, D. * eeeen eae e 12.6 
Richmond, Va Pca cena 14.7 
Greensboro, N C....... 1s.2 
Raleigh, N.C... 16.6 
Charleston, MAO R ooo e ete 14.7 

COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 

r.w. 
SS Oe, See ren eee eer eae 12.8 
| ke Sen ee ey ere ee 14.1 

ee A ee 15 

Ss. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
oe, ee rer ree ore ri 12.3 
ee Pore eee ee 12.6 
Ss. O. LOUISIANA 

RORe NNER. rcal o5 % ghana we okie 13.3 
Bea: ME ck. es mek en clecnwenassana 13.6 


Prices in above four territories do not include state 
or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade avia- 
tion gasoline. An 80 octane product generally brings 
0.5¢ premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5¢ prem- 
ium over the 74 octane grade. 


Note: S.s. prices in above four territories are gen- 
erally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are net, 
with no discounts allowed for quantity purchases. 
T.w. prices are generally tank car price, plus freight, 
plus 2.5e per gal. 

Ss. 0. OHTO 
Thru Ohio 


Total 
Consumer Consumer 
i OF Tax ef 
Stanavo Ethy Aviation: 
73 octane 2.o 5 20.5 
80 octame........ 16.5 5 21.5 
ee 7 .S 5 22.5 


Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below commercial con- 
sumer posted t.w. price, shown above. 


Ss. O. INDIANA 

Chicago, Ill... 15 t 19 
Detroit, Mich 16.2 4 20.2 
Milwaukee, Wisc 15.3 5 20.3 
Pm ag Minn....15.4 5 20.4 

ee ers |. eas *3 (Pas 
Kanses City, Mo 14.4 *4 18.4 
Fargo, N. D. 16.4 4 20.4 
Huron, S. Diss 15.8 5 20.8 


*Includes le city tax. 
**I ncludes 0.lce to cover. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
Tank Car 


Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes) 
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Taz column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline tar, also cily and county lazes as indicated in footnoles, and inspection fees, as shown in general fool 
nole These prices in effect June 14, 1937, as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 
| 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. ATLANTIC REFINING CO. ie ’ 
dei me magi : a Latest Changes | 
Deal T D — Philadelphia, Pa............ 1S 12.5 = } 
, eye _ — Lancaster, Pa............-. 13 _ 14 From June 8 to June It inclusive. 
Denver, Cole.......;.15.5 5 20.5 Pittsburgh, Pa... . 325 14.5 Visteon oul senetents of chenen seen 
perenne, Wyo eS = ? 7 a : Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to = i i all . 
ee . a) - ‘ “ : “ » *“¢ ee , 
Salt Lake City, U tah 17/3 5 39 4 re _— + ane cs 7 — Naphtha Socony-Vacuum—Socony Mobilaas: 
Albuquerque, N. M...14 465 50.5 apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. Boston, split dealer t. w. cut 1.2c, June 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. S. O. eae” R V.M.&P sg ee split dealer t. w. cut le 
a _ S. O. CALIFORNIA Solvent Naphtha June 11. ; 7 
 Sagy F mig 1 19 Thre Obilo........+0.20e00e 13.25 =—13.75 Sa w. and dealer cut O5e, thru territory | 
! poses, Cal..... 2 * 7 é oc, y, 
San Francisco, Cal... .15.5 4 19.5 Nole: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry June 9, as reported on page 12 of June 9 
=a eee > 5 99 Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene issue, except. unchanged were Detroit, 
Portland, Ore... .....16 6 22 and Sohio Solvent 0.5¢ below these prices. Dis- Grand Rapids, and Saginaw; St. Joseph 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 16 rn 22 counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 t. w. cut 0.5c, dealer unchanged. 
Spokane, Wash.......19 6 95 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 ay 0. 75e; 2,500 to Stanolina: 
Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 4.999 gals., le; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Dealer prices cut lc, June 9, except un- 
and Flight gasoline above. S. O. INDIANA changed were Chicago, Des Moines, Mil- 
(Prices include state and federal ares) waukee, St. ag at Joseph = Ww ss } 
Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) Oleum V-M.&P. : Seateaey a a a | 
= , pirits aphtha = Stanico Discount to commercial consumers, in 
In Effect June 14, 1937 Chicago, Ill........ 15.8 16.1 15.5 quantities on 1,000 oaie or more ‘per - 
S. O. NEW JERSEY peony Fagg ‘ : is 19 , month, on Stanolind, 1c off t. w price, ef- 
+) ae ier eS, SO. . = 38.8 = 14 fective June 9. Was formerly 0.5¢ 
Posted Tank Wagon Prices St. Louis, Mo..... 147 15.7 14.6 S. O. Nebraska—Standard Red Crow n: | 
Mineral Milwaukee, Wis... 19.3 20.3 19 3 : ‘Normal t. w and dealer prices cut ‘O.5e } 
Spirits V.M.&P. Minneapolis. Minn. 19.4 0.4 18 thru territory ‘June 9 ‘except t. w. at Me- | 
Newash. M2. 13.5 15 5 Note: Prices for V. M. & P. apply also to Light Cook ‘hanged _ ere | 
Saltinane. laa aalalnlaa i; = _— | Cleaners Naphtha. All prices, with exception of I 7 ‘at Oil BS ea 
Wast Hse entin's 2.0 . Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown are mpertars Ute —4 sista tale 
ashington, D. C. : 15 base prices, before discounts. Montreal, t. w. up le, June 8 
Discounts: Buyers taking following quantities, Naphtha | 
at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. ff S. O. Indiana—Oleum Spirits. V. M. & P 
on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5¢ higher Naphtha (In Tank Cars) and Stanisol: f 
price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on In Tank Cars (F. 0. b. refinery or seaboard terminal Cut 0.5¢, Kansas City and Milwaukee, all 
over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract except Ohio, delivered price.) 2 grades, June 9: Oleum Spirits and V. M 
buyers. ee eee eee ae : V.M.&P. & P. cut O.5¢c, St. Louis and Minneapolis; 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Naphtha Solvent Chicago and Detroit unchanged. Minne- 
PUNMEOE IN, SecA dah vasxobels 13 14 Bistiteanes 10.50 10 apolis naphtha had increased 1c, May 1, to 
New York City..... FLL.5 $12.5 New York Harbor.......... 11 = 10 cover state tax increase to 4c 
» 9 5 ° cor ae : iaciiainde thc 
+ ocneeeg * vO a a Philadelphia district......... 11 10 ( ‘ el io ns 
ote + AN Cceeeeeeseece 4 oO = . 
Sieahom: Mens 13.5 14 Boston POT Ee CC eR eee ee 10.5 id Orres . 
Bridgeport, Conn 13.5 14 Ohio points, delivered. eR , 25 S 95 S. O. Kentucky—Crown 
Hartford, Conn... 13 13.5 *T his R ot _ — Augusta, up 1.5¢, June 7 
Seechinnes ot 13.5 143 This is on S.R. solvent. : se 
pitas ont ae mae eee ae ie a Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special Savannah, cut le, June 5 
{Prices are for delivery to underground storage Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and Kyso ~ - 
tanks. Lesser quantities pay 0.5c per gal. more. Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5¢ less than on V.M.&P. Augusta, up 2.5c, June 7. 














TRANSACTIONS IN OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 








Last Transactions Week Ended June 12, 1937 | 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week’ s | 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
12544 75 114% «90 788,675 N.P. Amerada Corp. 30cQ Apr. 30, 37 1,300 oO LM 91M l 
35% 265% 37 28 2,664,901 $25 Atlantic Refining Co 2Q35e Mar. 15, 37 5,400 104g 28 34 28 %4 *4 
118% 109 116% 107% 148,000 $100 do pfd A $1.00 Feb. 1, 37 100 10914 1091, 1094 + 4 | 
28 34 1314 13% 295% 390,223 $10 Barber Co.. Ine ae 30e Dec. 20, 36 3.800 32% 30 30 155 
234% 14% 354% «24% 2,247,974 5 Barnsdall Corp. 25 Feb. 1, 37 6.300 27% 25% 25 34 1m | 
30 814 42 26 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co 
174 11 % 17% 1444 13,983,287 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp 20¢ Feb. 15, 36 18,800 16 15 15 4 | 
106% 101 105% 104% 132,77 N.P. do pfd $1.25 June 1,37 500 105 4 105 105 be 
44% 28% 473% 39% 4,682,662 $5 Continental Oil Co 25e Mar. 29, 37 9,200 1434 13 be $334 4 
13% 63% 175% 12% 1,098,618 25 Houston Oil Co., v.t.c. 9.800 16 1434 15 4 
15% 4% 22% 1234 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co 200 14 P3354 14 0 
51% 13 35 34 28 40,000 100 Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. pfd. | 
6% 2% 6% 3% 305,000 $1 Maracaibo Oil E xploration Co. 700 1 37% 3% Ve 
30% 17% 35% 27% 1,855,912 $10 Mid-Continent Pet. Corp 50¢ June 1, 37 4,200 2904 t27 4 27% 14 
29% 1634 34 25% 1,399,345 N.P. Mission Corp..... t« Dec. 18, 36 1,500 29 27 27 ly 
18 12% 22% 17% 6,563,377 N.P. Ohio Oil Co... 50c June 15, 37 13,500 2014 19 19% re 
23% 11% 29% 203 1,000,000 N.P. Pacific Western Oil C orp 65« Dec. 18, 36 1.300 2344 22% 23 1, 
20 54 12% 17% 11 4,699 885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co. 60c Dec. 21, 36 200 Ih ly a il ‘4 
414 1% 46 234 199.370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref'g. Co 900 2% 2% 234 m | 
74% 18% 121 60 17,994 oe do _ pfd 100 112 loz! 104 5 
184% 12% 215% 16% pa 153, 144 Petroleum Corp. of America 10c May 29, 37 1.600 17% 17 7% 
52% 381 59144 49% 4,152,836 N P. Phillips Petroleum Co. 50¢ Mar. 1, 37 7,700 ven. a4 4 544 24 
184 8 20 %4 14% 150,000 100 Pierce Oil Corp. 8% cum. pfd 100 log 15 '4 15% 1% 
356 1% 4% 3% 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp 
27% 11% WH i 224Y 1,050,000 $5 Plymouth Oil..... 25c Mar. 31, 37 5,600 27 3% 26M 264% ¥% | 
24% «16 243% 17% 3,038,370 N.P. Pure Oil Co. 72,000 18he 17% 17% Ly 
118 911% 107 99 167,640 $100 do 6% pfd $1.50 Apr. 1, 37 100 10034 ted. 10034 ' Vy 
13334 103 11234 108 130,000 100 do 8% pfd $2.00 Apr. 1, 37 T10 111 5% 1098 109% 58 
1834 17 18% 16 927,305 10 Quaker State Oil & Refg 25e June 15, 37 900 17 5% 1634 7% 0 
44 30% 54% 3656 1.244.383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del. . 25 June 15, 37 3,000 13 WL, 10 1'4 
2814 14% 343% 25% 13,070,625 Nur Shell Union Oil Corp 25e Dee. 15, 36 8,300 80 27 34 273 156 | 
127% 102 105%, 102 400,000 $100 do pfd. wow. $1.37 1% Apr. 1, 37 1.400 105 1o4 10434 I, 
6% 344 4% 3% 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co. **$1.00 Jan 9, 37 300 3,4 B 5 35% 0 
47% 19% «60% 42 1,008,549 15 Skelly Oil Co. 1,100 Hy a2 | 924% 34 
132 975, 102% 98% 120,000 100 do __pfd $1.50 May 1, 37 100 100 100 100 0 
17% 2h 2014 1614 31,151,075 15 Socony Vacuum Oil Co 25e Mar. 15, 37 54.400 197% 18 18% . 
475 35 50 40 56 13,014,754 N.P. S. O. California 25e Mar. 15, 37 10,000 13.34 Hh, 114 : 
484g 32% 50 42 15,215,677 25 S. O. Indiana 25 June 15, 37 7.500 Why 13 13 ri 
31 25 32 30 5¢ 145,441 10 S. O. Kansas $1.00 Dec. 26, 36 100 3h iB hy 33% 4+ ly 
70% S1% 76 6314 26,200,825 25 S. O. New Jersey : 30¢ June 15, 37 15,300 67 6514 65% 14% 
91 70 7) 2.019.093 N.P. Sun Oil Co 25e June 15, 37 100 66 4 05 66% + 1 
125 118 > 120 100,000 $100 do pfd $1.500 June 1, 37 10 122% 122% 122% Lo 
6% 3 7% 4% 966,979 $l Supe rior Oil Corp. (Del 10,600 ae $56 454 My 
5144 287% «66546 «50% 9,851,236 $25 The Texas Corp. 50c Apr. 1, 37 23,100 60 4 57 34 58 54 I 
15% 7% 165g 113% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co 10¢ Mar. 1, 37 5,500 14% 13% 1344 1'4 
21% 19 215% 16% 5,873,000 $10 Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 20¢ June 1, 37 27,600 17% lo 7 16% ly 
10644 1005 98 91% 695,503 $100 do _ pfd. ; N; $1.124%Q Apr. 1, 37 500 *98 96 98 25% | 
2814 20% 2814 2314 4,386,070 $25 Union Oil of California 25ceQ0 Feb. 10, 37 5,500 24% 23% 23% ”® 
315 225% 31% 25 1,200,000 N.P. Union Tank Car Co. 1cQ Mar. 1, 37 500 27% 5 My % 1% 
2% ly 1% 56 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co. 600 FA 5% %4 Me 
5% 2% 6% 44 431,443 $5 H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co 2,500 ake ’ aM Y% | 
*New high. +tNew low. Ex-div. **Dividends of liquidation. 


E also 6% stock dividend. 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). 
Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.o.b. 
nated, unless otherwise noted. Federal, state or municipal tares not included. 


is 90 days. 


In cargo markets, spot shipment 


refineries or seaboard terminals in districts desig- 
Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 


Prices effective June 14, 1937 











Eastern Domestic 
Inter-refinery and export prices not included.) 
MOTOR GASOLINE 
*60-64O0ctane ,65 Octane 


and Above 
New York harbor... .. 7.25 17.50 
New York harb., barges 7.00 7.25 
Philadelphia district 7.25 7.50 
Baltimore district... . . 7.25 7.50 
Norfolk district... ... 7.00 7.50 
Wilmington, N. C. dist. 7.25 7.50 
Charleston, S. C. dist.. 7.25 7.50 
Savannah district... . 1.20 7.50 
Jacksonville district. . 7.3 7.50 
Portland district... .. 7.40 8.00 
Boston district... . . 7.20 7.50 - 7.75 
Providence district. . 7.20 7.50 
tSome sellers quote 0.25c less for New Jersey 
delivery. 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE 
Re ES eS 5 .625- 5.75 
New York harbor, barges........ . §.50 5.625 
Philadelphia district................ S.78 
Baltimore district . : 5.75 
Norfolk district... . ; ; $.75 
Wilmington, N. C. : 5.75 
Charleston, S. C . district ; 5.75 
Savannah district..... ; 5.75 
Jacksonville district. . . ens : 5.75 
Portland district... . ehciia 6.25 
Boston district....... . wile 5.875 
Providence district. . -ekeventne- = Dee = awe 
TFUEL OILS 
New York New York 
harbor harbor, barges 
No. 1 5 .625- 5.75 5.50 - 5.625 
Nos. 2-3 5.125- 5.30 5.00 5.125 
No. 4 a - aoe eo oe 5.00 5.125 
No. 5.. _— ‘ $1.55 -$1.60 
No. 6.. err : | ere 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
district district 
No. 1 ; : 5.75 5.75 
Nos. 2-: ree Oe 4.75 5.00 5.25 
et ee rie 5 4.50 Rees 5 .25 
Pe Dc yk ne cie wala dane eee eee $1.55 
No. 6.. : oseee OF.90 -O1.35 $1.35 
Boston Providence 
district district 
No. 1 pateus .. 5.75 - 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 
Nos. +9 shee coe «6h §.4 5 ns 5.30 
St eae oe © ae 5.0 4.87 5.125 
Ne oad ee eS OE eee ere 
ee Ae nr es ot Were th eee 


tFuel oils meet specificatiens of U. S. Commercial 
-35 


Standards CS12 


Bunker 
C Fuel Diesel Oil 
(Ships’ Ships’ 
Bunkers) Bunkers 
New York harbor *$1.35 **$2 20 
Philadelphia district *$1.30 -$1.35 *$2.20 
Baltimore district *$1.35 **$2 20 
Norfolk district q *$1.35 $2.20 
Charleston district... . $1.30 $2.20 
Savannah district... *$1.30 $2.20 
Jacksonville district. *$1.30 2.20 
Tampa district. . : *$1.30 $2.20 
Portland district... . . $1.45 2 35 
Boston district....... *$1.35 *#$2 25 
Providence district. . $1.35 a: 25 > 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil 
28-34 Shore 
Gravity Plants 
per gallon Per gallon 
New York harbor 5.25 5.25 
Philadelphia district. . 5.00 
Baltimore district... . 5.25 
Norfolk district... ... §.25 
Savannah district... . . ; 5.25 
Jacksonville district... . 5.258 
*For barging add 5c per r bbl. 


**For barging add 6.5c per bbl. 


Pacific Export 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargol ots, 


cents per gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 
Be SD, toe PUONOE ok i vende ceccaces §.50 - 5.75 
400 e.p. bleed 65 Octane and above... 5.50 - 6.00 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire point.... 4.50 - 5.00 
RIB WW. ROPOMMO. . oo. c esc eccvess 4.75 - 5.00 
44 water white kerosine............. 5.00 
Prime white kerosine.............. 4.25 - 4.50 


*Nominal. 


| 
| 
| 











In Cargo lots, per barre 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9° 


$1.15 -$1.26 


Diesel fuel oil, under 23.9°........... $1.06 -$1.15 
ck PA or ere $1.25 -$1.35 
Rate Ge POE. ao hob cies es cae cais $0.85 -$1.05 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel: 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9 gravity..... $1.25 -$1.60 
Diesel, under 23.9 gravity........... $1.175-$1.20 
CNS Ri TE ON sn noise. okies s osiesic $1.075-$1.10 
Cased Goods: (Per case) 
Centos. U, . BOee 5 ics cs cc ces o's $1.40 -$1.55 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend............. $1.50 -$1.65 
25 -$1.40 


38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire apnea . $l. 
-»- $1.20 -$1. 


Kerosine, prime white. 


New York Export 


(Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York) 


CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
Bright stock: 


eS a. See eee 32.50 
Ee; ee UE ROR 5s aS ccaeesccas ces 32.00 
Neutral oil: 

200 3 color, 25 pour test..... eee 35.00 


150 3 color, 25 pour test........... 30.50 
600 Warren E filtered............... 26.50 
600 stm. rfd., unfiltered......... ts 24.50 


650 stm. rfd., unfiltered............. 26.50 
600 flash, steam refined............. 27.50 
630 flash, steam refined............. 31.50 


Wax, Domestic and Export 


(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. 
alana. Melting points shown below, however, are 
A. M. P., 3° higher than A. S. T. M. (E. M. P.) melting 
points. E xport prices are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic 
prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York and New 
Orleans districts, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c 
discount allowed for shipment in bulk. Scale solid 
and fully refined slabs in bags.) 


New York 

Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale...... 2.70 2.75 2.70 2. 
122-4 W.C. scale..... 2.85 —- 3.00 2.85 -— 3.00 
124-6 W.C. scale..... 2.85 - 3.00 2.85 - 3.00 
123-5 Fully refined... . 4.45 4.375 
125-7 Fully refined... 4.55 4.50 
128-30 Fully refined.. 4.80 4.75 
130-2 Fully refined.. 5.05 5.00 
133-5 Fully refined. . 15.50 5.50 
135-7 Fully refined.. 75.75 5.75 

tShipment either in 5 baies or in bulk. 
New Orleans 

Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale...... *2 75 2.75 
122-4 W.C. scale..... *2.85 -— 3.00 *2.85 — 3.00 
124-6 W.C. scale..... *2 85 — 3.00 *2.85 — 3.00 
123-5 Fully refined.. 4.45 4.375 
125-7 Fully refined.. 4.55 4.50 
128-30 Fully refined.. 4.80 7S 
130-2 Fully refined... 5.05 5.00 


. 0» 
133-5 Fully refined.. 5.50 5.50 
tShipment either mn bags or in bulk. 


Gulf Coast 


(Prices are f.0.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing 
opinions of traders, —— prices specified to the 
contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments of 20,000 


barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 
For Domestic Shipment: 
MOTOR GASOLINE 
59 octane and below................ *6.00 - 6.125 
60-64 octane number................ *6 25 
65 octane and above................ 6.50 
FUEL OILS 
re rece eres 4.75 5.00 
Se Ns cance aro s ochd Sela a ace ea 4.00 
Ok Ee rare rere 3.875 
KEROSINE 
ee Mn 44 caseees ioe saeeunee seat 4.75 5.00 
For Export Shipment: 
GASOLINE 
U. S. Motor gasoline. ..........0.005.5 5.875- 6.00 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline.............. 6.00 - 6.125 
61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline.............. 6.125- 6.25 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline.............. 6.25 - 6.375 








KEROSINE 
I ns ad oo ts hae dasnees 5.00 
ee OE WENO bok. nce riences nsecs 4.75 -— 5.00 
GREG GEMS WHI 6 oi 6c civ acewcces 4.75 - 4.875 
GAS AND BUNKER OILS 

For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 

$26-30 translucent gas oil............ 3.875 
$30 plus translucent gas oil.......... 4.00 
$30 plus transp. gas oil.............. 4.00 
Diesel Oil Ship’s bunkers............ +$1.90 
Grade C bunker oil, for ship’s bunkers $1.05 
Grade C bunker oil, in cargoes... .. $0.95 


tLess than % of 1% sulphur. tfBarging 5c bbl. 


additional at some Gulf ports 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 


(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 
Heavy Panuco crude, taxes to be paid *$1.35 
Grade C bunker oil, ship's bunkers, 
ee eee $1.05 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 


(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf oil 
terminals. In drums and new barrels, 0.5¢ to Ic 
higher per gal. in some instances.) 


190-200 vis. D 210 bright stock...... 28.50 
150-160 vis. D 210 bright stock: 

0-10 pour point... ........20005 25.50 
ed Se eee 25.00 
25-40 pour point................. 24.50 

150-160 vis. E 210 brt. stock......... 24.50 
120 vis. D 210 bright stock.......... 23.50 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral Oil: 

Der NE Na 6. 5 5s cieeivese0s 16.50 

SOASe MET OM s sce ows wnsencees 16.00 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral Oil: 

Seren 17.00 

ee eee 16.50 
ok eee Tre 12.50 
it ener 11.00 
631 s.r. PO eee Cee ETT. 23.00 

SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 


(Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.o.b. 
Gulf oil terminals, for export shipment) 


Unfiltered Pale Oils: 


Vis. Color 


MIs aha Fels clone 4k ms ee eee wee 5.25 — 5.50 
Ra an. lic ara a Sigow att ri eee ES 6.00 - 6.50 
PINE plete sass ua ta eea ae ower 6.50 - 7.00 
ie Leer rere 7.625- 7.875 
O_o ee er ee 8.75 -— 9.00 
PINGNE. «c 5. ccc. cavkoeneeoens 9.50 - 9.75 
DN NS is a 65K ade wks Red ewes 10.00 -10.125 
Red Oils: 

Vis. Color 

OE ENP Lor 5.00 - 5.25 
I Ro S614 604 cceebwnesesisee 5.875- 6.50 
oo OS SS Seen eer 6.25 - 6.75 
eri srry eee 7.50 - 7.625 
NT RONG cA ors Oe wishice atest 8.75 - 9.00 
SS er ee reer ee 9.50 

I TN BOOS x oN kv eaiew kesh acawate 10.00 


Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with 
green cast; prices for blue cast red oils are slightly 
lower in some cases. 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental 


ports, in shillings “W ton of 2240 pounds, British 
sterling; to U. S. ports in cents per barrel) 
Crude &/or Refined Oil &/or 
ue Spirits 
Last Owners Last Owners 
Paid Ask Paid Ask 
Gualf-U_K. Cont.t 29 30-31 32 33-336 
Aruba-U.K./Cont.f 25 25 (6-27 27/6 28 -31 
Gulf-N. Atlantic** 
(not E. of N. Y.) 
Hvy. Crude & 
Fuel, (10 to 19.9 
gravity) 58e-59e *58e-59e 
Light Crude, (30 
gravity orlighter) 55c *55¢ 
Gasoline. 55e *55e 
Kerosine 55e *55e 
Light Fuel 53e¢ *53e¢ 


Note: Dirty boat uotations are enlarged to cover, 
“Fuel and Light Crude”’ quotations. 

tContinental ports in range between Bordeaux and 
Hamburg, both inclusive. 

**Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c 
per bbl. additional. 
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STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
i . Last sa ‘Theinniecions Week Ended Jane 12, 1937 
- 1 be “ao be Listed Par : Current Div. Sales eck’s 
High : w ig w Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
18 12% «19 15\% 96000 695 Borne SermenCo....... ao ke” le 
50, 39% 51 46 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co............. $1.00 June 13 35 
124% 105 122% 110% 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co... .. $1 .00Q Mar. 29, 37 100 117 17 117 + 1 
39 19% 38 28% 6,974,356 5 Creole Petroleum Co... . . 25c June 10, 37 5,200 34! 314 33 hy 0 : 
47% 38% 7% 34 50,000 $50 Eureka Pipe Line Co........ das $10 Feb. 1, 37 250 36, ~—t34 34 2% 
80 57 .. ; 8,985,662 N.P. Humble Oil & Refg. Co............ 37 hee Apr. 1, 37 3.700 79% To Toh 2 
oat soe +e pods 26,965,078 Nas mupersel Jf) Seer : °25cS June 1, 37 £000 213% 204 21 if +t & 
8 4. i, Sn, Ore N.P. do __—iregistered..... are De 25eS Dec. 1, 3¢ 300 203 205 203 1 
9% 534 14% 7% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe PSO eae 20¢ Des. 17, 36 300 H , Hy oH a Ls 
39% 325% 394g = 33.54 14,324,088 N.P. International Pet. Co...... °75cS June 1, 37 5.400 351 1335 335 3 
3844 33% 38 eee oO registered 7 . soe re =r ee 
15% 9% 12% 10 509,000 $12 50 National Transit Co............... 15 June 15, 37 600 1038 101 103 3 
4 10 ae 7% bo ,000 pa York Transit Co......... : se S.A. Oct. 15, 36 . ; q : 
v4 4 me i 20,000 0 orthern Pipe Line Co........ aes 40c » 37 : ! \ \ 
110% 104% 111 4 106 34 562,122 100 Ohio Oil Co. pfd TTT $1.50Q mn 1s 37 300 10980 109 } 109 “% 4 "; 
8% 5% 8% 5% 394,000 $1 Penn Mex Fuel Co.........-... 50c Ss Dee. 21. 36 : A : 
440-324 484 1,142,671 10 South Penn Oil Go..........1..)) 37jeQ Mar. 31,37 1,000 45 uM Mo + 1k 
7% 3% 7% 5 100,000 25 Southern Pipe Line Co........... 20¢ Mar. 1, 37 “100 5% 5% 5% 4 te 
60 _ = 42 27 35,000 10 South West Pa. Pipe Lines........ 50c Apr. 1, 37 100 27 127 27 ; 
23% 17% «220% = 19 2,604,801 50 re : 25c June 15, 37 1,200 195 19 3% 19 4 "¥ 
14% 11 13% ll 182,803 25 MO RS OO Se ere 25c Mar. 29, 37 300 1L\& 1! It! , 
40 21% «45 33% 753,740 25 S. 0. Ohio Xe Mar. 15. 37 art, ee 2617 %, 
107% 97 103% 10244 sae aee 190 BEET tA at ers de nrrernss 25« Mar. 15, 37 100 37% 3614 3614 1'4 
135 ni 9% 2 20,00 00 do eee ere $1.50Q Apr. 15, 37 7 ©6108 HlO2%~—s«108 \4 
3% 5% 17 ll 34,158 15 Swan Finch oil Compe. «0s i 200 I5l4 15 564 + 1% 
Ce Siew low. °Imperial Oil Spec. 37 4c June 1, 37. International Pet. Extra 50c June 1, 36. | 
» d. 
| 
. . ™ ’ - y 1 e a _ 
Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb Oil Dividends 
1936 1987 P Transactions Week Ended June 12, 1937 Dividends Waiting Payment 
' ar Sales eek’s - 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change Company Amount Record Payable 
Fn et, 5 oa : ‘atael : r 
1% y 234 1 4 NP. American Maracaibo. 11,200 1% 134 134 0 <a oma 
Hy, 3%4 12% 6 4 N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas... 3,000 7 iM 6% 634 Lo Ashland Oil & Pe‘g. q...10c June 21) June 30 
34% 13% 64% N.«.P. . fl eee 8.000 7% 634 634 l . ; . 
10% 7% 10% 8% $10 do __—pfd.. : 1,700 9 834 8% lg Atlantic Oil Investment . 20. June 19 July 10 
ois 6% 4, Pe $1 Ashland bil & Refg.. : 1.000 614 6% 6% V4 Chesebrough Mfg. E.. . .50e June 4 June 28 
ray 9957 ID " 295 » 95 . 
“ 164 26 4 2256 N.I ; British Amer. Oil coup. _ 100 22 5% 22 5¢ 225% \% Chesebrough Mfg. q. . . .$1.00 June 4 June 28 
4% 1% 2% 1% $4 Carib Syndicate...... 3.200 1% 13 13 0 aera ok ‘ 
7% 3 5% 3 N.P. Cities Service........ 33000 31, 9 1 2 we “4 Continental Oil Sp... .. .25e June9 June 30 
66 41% 60 45 N.P. Or ; 2.500 7h «th 15 9 Continental Oil. ....... .25e June9 June 30 
6% 3% 5% 4% N.P do pfd. B 200 et ee ts 3 , ; 25 2 5 
63 40° 53° 42 NP a Pfd. BB. “‘ as 2 Pe 2 ‘a 2 % Darby Petr.S........ 25e July 2 July 15 
4 54 er ware N.P. Colon Oil Corp.. a ° ; Eason Oil pfd. q.... 374fe June 19 July 1 
i > wets 6% $1 Columbia Oil & Gas.. 6.200 7% 6% 65% i Gulf Oil Corp. . . 25e June 15 July 1 
378 - 3% 2% 10 © 1 é ; » Oi & Refe 37 léc . 
Bh iy 28 ik St Gommagthony ci, ig cig cig 7 | MMM ONE BME srHe toon? Sate 
384 6% «39% «23 $100 do pfa ieaixs 700 24H pine aia — Paeneetintallbinrie io 
2% 1% 25% 1% %j\N.P. Crown Central Pet... . 2.900 2 1% 17 1 Lion Oil Ref. q 25¢ June 300 July 20 
2% % 2 % N.P. Crystal Oil Refg 1.600 1 : ; il. ..15 
7 ry Pes N.P. 4 % 4 pfd elg...... ++ = 48 1 o. North Cent. Texas Oil. . . 15c June 10 July 3 
ese ° eoee € a RE » » os ¢ 3° . e © 
18% 9 18% 11% $5 Darby Petroleum. ... 600 12% 1D ue Dx gs: Plymouth Oil.......... 35e June2 June 30 
aos ot % 84 54 N.P. Derby Oil & Refg.. 1.000 6% 6% 6% v4 Pure Oil Co. 8% pfd. q..$2.00 June lO July 1 
HH = 634 + 4 er ' ol aie ewes : 50 82 81 81 1% Pure Oil 6% pfd.q.....$1.50 Junel0 July 1 
‘. 51% 2° f 55 52 52 nC S 
6% 25% 4% 256 NP. a te : Oil A G09 , sai 2h 1% Pure Oil Co. 5 4% pfd. q. $1.25 June 10 July 1 
634 3 4% 2% NLP. do Se Rem Root Petr. Conv. pfd q.. .30e June 19 July 1 
2% “3 ts, 54 p pros a - oe 65% 5 34 534 l Shell Union Oil pfd. q....$1.374 June 15 July 1 
“ s 2h 25 eonare as 6% : 3.400 lle l 4 : SOc 
17% 7% 285, 16\% N.P Lion Oil i iaess 12.800 *I8 5 27% one v Skelly Oil R............50e June 1 July 1 
14% 9% 14% 10% N.P. Lone Star Gas....... 2900 103, 10% 10% 4 South Penn OI E.......37%e JunelS June 30 
22% 12 33% 25 N.P.  Margay Oil Co....... South Penn Oilq.......374%e Junel5 June 30 
4% 14 4% 2 N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil ‘ 1,000 2 2 2 0 South West Pa. Pipelines 50c Junel5 Jul l 
4% 1% UM 2% $1 Michigan Gas & Oil 1-800 8% 8 8% 3; pcp ap: a rly nimammanacte te See ee ee 
6% 2% 7 44g N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vte. 600 5 15% 13, 0 Southland Royalty......10c June5 June 21 
aie 5 oe : —— - do B ; WO cas 800 Lh 1 l 0 Sunray Oil Corp. pfd.q. .68%c June7 July 1 
23° 17% 19 te 0 $1 ountain Producers. . <.200 6% 6% 6% % Swan-Finch Oil R 25c June 14 June 25 
‘“s {8 Me 15 N.P. National Fuel Gas 2.300 15% 15 15% 4 ; % : " 
ais 2% 6% 4% $3 New Bradford Oil. Swan-Finch Oil Ac $3.00 June 14 June 25 
3y 5 5 " » c s = . ‘ 
je i yi : \% by pee Saateel Tease = Lets ~ be _ ¥9 ” ¥4 @ M“ Texas Corp. q..........50c June ll July 1 
17% 12 14% 125, $5 Oil Stocks Ltd. A... “300 «13Me ted Tide Water Asso. Oil 
10% 334 95% 5% $1 Pantepec of Venezuela. 35.300 8K 7% 7% Dy 5456 oF. @... «5: $1.12% June lO July 1 
Py vs 78 e Ys 25c Producers Corp...... 1.900 % J % 0 E extra; R resumed; S semi-annual; sp special. 
“1% 3 eis. a ys Red Bank Oil........ 200 13% 13 36 4 Ac. On accumulations 
eft. lal. 2 OM eT ls 
19% 4% 13% 5 $1 Root Petroleum..... 1.300 534 5% 5% \4 
23 : 14% 18 ; 11% $20 do conv. pr. -— 100 1l\& tll & 11% bo 
1" (4 1 (3 6% 4 N.P. Ryan Consolidated. . . 5,400 6% 534 6 + kh 
1% 6% wi> 84 ~~ Southland Royalty. . 1.700 10% 10 W% + ¥ 
> <7 % 3% ae.) ee 4,100 tl, 1 0 " 
o 6 & a. em. Pittsburgh Stock Exe. 
9% 5% 7 54 5% N.P. Texon Oil & Land.... 700 6 5% 6 - & 
8 23 9% 6 aoe Venezuela Mex....... 100 634 634 6% 0 Transactions Week Ended June tl, 1937 
3 1% 334 1% $1 Venezuela Petroleum. 5,400 2 13% 134 4 
11 55% 12% 8%, $1 Woodley Petroleum. . 100 834 83% 8% + 
*New high. {New low. —— 
ver 
: y ™ se Sales High Low Last Week 
New York Bonds Cleveland Stock Exe. 
7 acti _ : . = a7 Ark. Nat. Gas 50 7 7 7 0 
Week Ended June 12 Transactions Week Ended June 12, 398 es pfd : 10 8% 8% BY O 
——— ——— tCities Serv 50 3le 3% 3%+% 
ver Col. Gas & Elec 584 12% Ib wt! 
High Low Last Change Sales High Low Last Week Seveuhin Oil, 100 24 24 5 24 ; 0° 
: Canfield Oil 12 99 99 99 0 Lone Star Gas 1953 10% 10% 10% 4 
Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s 100 & 100% 1004 3; do pfd +t do 6% pe 
Houston Oil 5 hos “40 102% 102 102 % Nat'l Refining 54 8% 7% 7% % pfd 100 111% 11l% 1lIw + % 
Pure Oil 444s ‘50 x.w 102%) 10243 10248 a, do pfd 10 100 100 100 +] Mountain Fuel 
Richtiel $148 °50 wow. 1125¢ 109% 110% —1%4 Supply 2,148 8% BY BY % 
ichfield Oil of Calif. 6s Ng . 7 Phoenix Oil 5,000 06 06 06 0 
_— by ox oy. New York Curb Bonds Peh. OHM Gas 1:55 24% 2% 24 + 4 
Shell Union Oil 3 4s °51 991, 985, 985% 5 —? Plymouth Oil S 2% 27 27 \y 
Skelly Oil 4s °51 100 99 99 I 2 Week Ending June 12 Shamrock Oil & 
Socony-Vacuum 3's °50 105 10434 105 ibe’, High Low Last Change Gas 4885 7% 6% H+ 
S.O. N. J. 3s ‘61 98 97% 973% ly Cities Serv. 58 66 71% 69 69 91 do new pfd 100 120 120 120 
Union Oil of Calif. 344s 52 110% 10916 10914 — 5, do Se ‘SO 70% 66% 67 3. Stand. Oilof N. J 28 66% 65% 65% —1% 
do 6s A 117% 117% 117% + & do G. 5% ‘42 101 100%4 100% x Waverly Oi] Wks. A 100 5 5 5 0 
Warner-Quinlan 6s °39. 49 48 18% O Empire O & R.5 4s ‘42 874 85% 86 + & tUnlisted. 
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Positions Wanted 
SEVEN YEARS with major company.  Suc- 
cessful in all phases of marketing and _ per- 
sonnel work. Good organizer, manager and 
executive. New England and New York 
areas’ preferred. Young college’ graduate. 
Excellent references, Address Box 434. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER, experienced sell- 
ing jobbers and sales promotion work on key 
dealer accounts. Eight years successful rec- 
ord with high grade line oil and lubricants. 
Some Canadian experience. Can locate any- 
where, prefer to remain in East. Satisfactory 
references. Address 433. 








IRISH AMERICAN, leaving for Irish 
Free State, September, desires connec- 
tion representing American firm in that 
country. 25 years experience, refining, 
shipping, bulk plant operation and mer- 
chandising. Reputation and character 
will bear strictest investivation. Now 
employed responsible position. 


Address Box 436. 











Situations Open 


GRADUATE CHEMICAL ENGINEER WANT- 
ED. Experienced in petroleum research and 
the manufacture of lubricants, paraffine and 
asphaltum. Give full qualification record, 
age and references. Good opening and a fu- 
ture for the right man. Address Box 435. 


Business Opportunities 





SALE AND PURCHASE 
of 
GASOLINE-and-OIL COMPANIES 
BULK PLANTS and JOBBING CONCERNS 
Confidentially Negotiated 
WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 


2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 








WANTED 


Representatives and agents to handle 
sale of Axle grease which has’ been 
on market since 1854. 


Frazer Lubricants, Ince. 
229 Front St. 
New York, N. Y. 





Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests and 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Castello Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 











ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 


Petroleum Geolegists and Engineers 


L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 
H. Rutherford, Geophysics 


Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 











High Spots 
Of Next Week's 
Meetings 


National Oil Scouts Assn. of America, Bak- 
er Hotel, Dallas, Tex., June 24, 25, 26. 


June 25, Morning: 

“Recovery of Cased-Off Production and Its 
Effect on National Oil Reserves,” by Bruce 
Barkis, Lane-Wells Co. of Texas. 

June 26, Morning: 

“Water Flow Location by Means of Photo- 

electric Survey,” by E. F. Stratton. 


“Directional Drilling.’ bv Mr. Hughes, East- 
man Oil Well Survey Co. 


Coming Meetings 


General Expositions 

The Greater Texas and Pan American Exposi- 
tion, Dallas, June 12 to Oct. 31. 

The Great Lakes Exposition, Lake Front, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 29 to Sept. 6. 

Oil Meetings 

Oil & Gas Golden Celebration, Findlay, Ohio, 
June 20 to 26. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Association, annual 
meeting, Hotel Patrick Henry, Roanoke, Va., 
Wednesday, June 23. 

National Oil Scouts Association, Dallas, Texas, 
June 24 to 26. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 40th 
annual meeting, and 4th exhibit of testing 
apparatus, and related equipment. The Wal- 
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This index is published as a convenience to 
the reader. Every care is taken to make 
it accurate, but National Petroleum News 
assumes no responsibility for errors or 
OMISSIONS 
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dorf-Astoria, New York City, June 28 to 
July 2. 


Interstate Oil Compact Commission meeting. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, July 12 and 13. 


Third Michigan Oil and Gas Exposition, Expo- 
sition Park, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Aug. 10 
to 15. 


American Chemical Society, Rochester, N. Y., 
Sept. 6 to 10. 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Association, 
Annual Fall Conference and Golf Tourna- 
ment, Louisville, Sept. 7 and 8. 


Third Annual Bituminous ae Glacier 
National Park, Mont., Sept. 7, 8 and 


National Petroleum Association, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 15, 16 and 17. 


Pacific Oil Show and Black Gold Festival. 
Taft, Calif., Sept. 16 to 19. 


National Association of Petroleum Retailers, 
fifth national convention, Rochester, N. 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 


American Gas Association, 19th annual con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 27 to Oct. 1. 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers Association, fall 
conference, Hotel Carter, and golf tourna- 
ment, Westwood Country Club, Cleveland, 
Sept. 29 and 30. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Fuel and 
Lubricants Regional meeting, Tulsa, Okla., 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, National Air- 
craft Production meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, 8 and 9. 


26th National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11 to 15. 


Oil-World Exposition, Inc., 
Oct. IL to IG. 


25th Annual Conference on Taxation, auspices 
New England State Tax Officials Association, 
Hanover, N. H., Oct. 14 and 15. 


Independent Petroleum Association of America, 
Houston, Texas, Oct. 14, 15 and 16. 


American Association of Petroleum Geologists, 
mid-year meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 14, 15 and 16. 


Michigan Petroleum Association, Traverse City, 
Mich., Oct. 21 and 22. 


National Tax Association, 30th annual con- 
ference, The Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 25 to 28. 

Oil Trades Association of New York, New 
York, Oct. 26. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, annual din- 


ner, Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
Oct. 2S. 


Houston, Texas, 


Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association of Texas, 
annual meeting and convention, Dallas, 
Texas, Oct. 29 and 30. 

National Automobile Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, Oct. 27 to Nov. 3. 
National Oil Marketers Assn., convention and 
trade exhibit, Chicago, Ill., sometime in 

October. 


American Petroleum Institute, 18th annual 
meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il., Nov. 
9 to 12. 

National Asphalt Conference, Memphis, Tenn., 
week of Dec. 6. 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y., Dec. 6 to 11 


Society of Automotive Engineers, National 
Production meeting, Flint, Mich., Dec. 8, 
9 and 10. 


Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inec., Omaha, 
Nebr., Dec. 14, 15 and 16. 


American Chemical Society, Division Organic 
Chemistry, Richmond, Va., Dec. 28, 29 and 30 


Pa. Refinery Lubricating Oil 
Inventory 


(Issued as of June 3 by National 
Petroleum Assoc.) 
1. Raw Long Residuum 
(Including all raw long residuum 
below, and not salable, as 600 = 
mre) ... ‘ “aye 1,675,396 
2. 600 Steam Refined 
(Includes all steam refined stock 
commonly sold or used as 600 
and as raw material for bright 


Gallons 


stocks) 
3. Other Steam Refined. 
(Not included in 1 and 2, above) 4,016,569 
4. Finished Dewaxed Long Res. 2,056,567 
. Bright Stock ; 
(Does not include any material ee. 
reported in 4, above) ........s.% 11,765,003 
6. Viscous Neutral, below 180 vis. but 
not below 142 vis. @ 100 
7. Viscous Neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 and 
GUGVE. 6 ciccx gare erates 


5,778,228 


“jt 


7,010,445 


4,730,128 
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you know 
your trade 


wEKNOW 
OUR CREA SE 


Yes sir—you 

tell us what type 
of lubricants you want for your 
automotive and industrial business 
—and we'll see that you get them! 
Maybe they'll be a little bit bet- 
ter than you expected, but they 
won't cost you any more. That's 
our business.—So let's hear from 
you. 





NTS 


INCORPORATED 

1575 CLINTON STREET 
BUFFALO + NEW YORK 

° a& 
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“Automotive 


MONEY SAVING 
FACTS” By J. F. WINCHESTER 





A four hundred page compre- 
hensive study of automotive fleet 
operation from a money-saving 
standpoint, relating to fleet man- 
agement, personnel, selection of ve- 
hicles, their safe operation and 
maintenance. 


A number of pages are given 
over to the essentials in accounting 
with consideration of the factors of 
insurance, depreciation, inspection 
and maintenance, and service 
records. 


This book is authoritative— 
based on the author’s experience as 
manager of the largest automotive 
fleet in the petroleum industry. $3. 
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EVERY TIME YOU 
SERVICE GAS OR 
POUR A QUART OF OIL 


That’s what it amounts to, in dollars and cents,—when you 
remind customers to add Pyroil to their gas and oil. 


You know the value of extra sales. They mount into an im- 
portant profit factor. Make a fair test with Pyroil—remind 
customers to use it—and see how this nationally advertised 
product builds a surprising volume of extra sales. 


Pyroil profits, however, do not end with the actual sale. Keep 
a car owner coming to your station for Pyroil and you keep him 
from buying gas and oil—as well as accessories—elsewhere! 


Pyroil has the virtue of satisfying its purchasers. Its effectiveness 
is not taken for granted. It demonstrates what it can do and 
leaves no doubt in the user’s mind. That’s why a Pyroil cus- 
tomer is a repeat customer. 


If you have any reason to doubt that Pyroil will prove an im- 
portant business stimulator for you, why not let us submit 
some facts which we believe you will find of real interest. Simply 
mail the coupon below. Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Pyroil Company, W. V. Kidder, Founder, 415 LaFollette Ave., 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 










A FEW CHOICE 
FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 
TO DISTRIBUTORS. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


New 12 Ounce Tamper Proof Con- 
tainer Treats 7-Quart Crankcase. 






Pyroil Company 


415 LaFollette Ave. 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 

0 At no obligation to us, please 
give us all facts about Pyroil’s 
unusual and proved Profit 
Building ability. 

0 Please give us facts of Pyroil 

~ Franchise Opportunity. 

Simply Name 
ADD TO = Address 
GAS - OL a City County State 
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DR. GUSTAV EGLOFF 


Most fitting it is that a photograph of Dr. 

Gustav Egloff, director of research, Universal 
Oil Products Co., should show a stop watch in 
his hand, for the scope of his activities would 
shame many a high-pressure executive. He was 
in Paris as chairman of the American technical 
papers committee for the second World Petroleum 


Congress, June 14-19, and also was chairman of 


the refining division of the same meeting. He was 
also appointed a vice president of the Congress. 
After study in various universities his 
doctor’s degree being granted from Columbia 
Dr. Eglotf worked for a time as a chemist and 


from 1917 on has been in charge of research work 
for the UOP. He is the author of 325 articles 
relating to the oil industry, mostly on cracking and 
refining. He has been granted 250 patents here 
and abroad on oil processing. He is a member 


of numerous societies, has lectured in many 


schools, has spent more time in the witness chair 
as an expert on refining probably than any other 
oil man, has been an official delegate to many 
technical conferences in various countries. For 
his work in connection with the petroleum and 
chemistry exhibits at the Chicago Fair, he re- 
ceived an official Certificate of Appreciation. 
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